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In the middle of the war Mr. Charles Sumner received a visit 
from one of the most intelligent of the foreign ministers at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Sumner used to tell the story of the interview, as 
marking, perhaps, an epoch in American history. 

After talking of the detail of the history of the moment, marches, 
sieges, and battles, “For the rest,” said this looker-on, who saw 
the game better than the players, “ from this time, your government 
and ours are the same.” 

Mr. Sumner asked if he were so blind as to suppose that Mr. 
Lincoln was to become an emperor. 

“ Not I, indeed. It is not that which makes a government to be 
one thing or another. What has made America America, and 
different from Europe, is this: you have had no need of a revenue ; 
your government expenses have been nothing; you have had no 
army, no navy, no civil service of any great magnitude: so you 
have lived without cabals at the centre, because you had no power- 
ful bureaus at the centre, having little money to receive here, and 
little to disburse. But now ‘ vous avez changé tout cela.’ 

** Now you have a debt as large as the best of us. You will have 
to raise taxes as onerous as the worst of us. You must have establish- 
ments of officials as numerous, as well disciplirfed, and as powerful as 
any of us. These central establishments will govern your country, 
as such establisments govern our countries. You will choose your 
presidents in one way: we choose ours in another. But you will 
have just what we have, — the intrigue, the corruption, the overruling 
central power which come in, and must come in, where a great deal 
of money is collected, is handled, and is paid over. Your nation will 
be governed then just as ours are governed. Only you will still call 
yours a republic, while we call ours empires, or kingdoms. ‘ Voila la 
difference.’ ” 
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Mr. Sumner would tell this story even ten years ago, and ask, half 
anxiously, and half hopefully, whether the astute diplomat were right, 
or wrong. 

Well, such a story as that certainly does suggest comparisons with 
what men call the Golden Age of the Republic. Perhaps it was 
golden. Perhaps it was the sand or clay of the matrix into which 
the gold is to be poured, or is flowing now. Who knows? But 
compare to-day at Washington with the modest days of the general 
post-office when Pickering, postmaster-general, sent an official note 
to Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, in which he told him that 
the whole force of his department was two clerks, and asked him if 
he thought it would be right for him to charge to the government 
half the wages of the negro servant who made the fires in his house 
and in the offices, and acted as general porter and man-of-all-work for 
both establishments. To make this comparison is to consider, that, if 
the growth of the post-office department had only been commensu- 
rate with the population of the country, we should now have in it 
some twenty clerks and ten halves of men-of-all-work, say five whole 
ones. But we are to consider, also, that the territory of the country 
_is five times what it was then, and that the wealth of the country, 

which means the business of the country, has increased in a propor- 
tion very much larger than its population. 

That would be an interesting calculation which should show, from 
such comparisons as this, what would be the force and the expense 
of the several departments of national administration, if we were 
now at work on the simple basis of those primeval days. 

But we are, in fact, at work on a much better basis. The most 
obstinate lover of state rights, town rights, parish rights, or individ- 
ual rights, will admit that. We are at work on a system which 
tends very largely to centralization in every thing. Thus the New 
Hampshire woman, who, when she was a girl, cut the flax which she 
then steeped and beat till it was ready for her to spin, and which she 
then spun and wove and bleached, so that she should make her 
sheets, now sends a modest request to Mr. Lowell, or Mr. Lawrence, 
or Mr. Little, to buy as much cotton as she wants at Memphis, to 
carry this to the waterfalls on the Merrimack, to teach those water- 
falls to spin it and to weave it for her, to bleach it with their chem- 
istry and their sunshine, and then to send down to her little cabin 
her sheeting ready for her use. They do what she bids them; and 
she pays them by picking a dozen quarts of berries some day for the 
people who have come down to New Hampshire to spend August in 
the hotel. The Lowells and the Lawrences and the Littles are glad 
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to do this for her, and she is glad to have it done. The whole trans- 
action, all the same, is a bit of centralization, which throws upon 
certain central points the work which was done fifty years ago on a 
little separated farm on the Upper Ammonoosuc. 

Philosophize as we may, then, on the advantage of keeping the 
business of the Republic small, of breaking it into parts, and separat- 
ing by as broad divisions as we may the various workshops of the 
national affairs, it is clear enough, that in matters of administration, 
as in every thing else, we must, to a great extent, obey the great 
laws which trade and manufacture obey, to which even literature 
and education submit, and every thing else in our social order. It 
would be impossible to make the centre of this great system a 
mere imaginary central point, around which so many planet States 
should revolve, each holding its own place, while there was nothing 
there. The folly and failure of all confederacies have been in their 
attempt to work out this insoluble problem, —a problem from the mere 
conditions of which it is certain that each of the several bodies is in 
unstable equilibrium, and by a breath may be toppled over. Our 
system, which is not a confederacy, but a union, has, and is meant 
to have, a central sun; and, what is more, this central sun is to be 
big enough to keep all the planets in order. But it is not to be big 
enough to have the planets fall into it. Yet that is what the diplo- 
mat prophesied who talked to Mr. Sumner; that is what Jefferson 
and Madison pretended to be afraid of; and it is what many amiable 
people, including most of the theorists or doctrinaires of the country, 
really fear. 

How are you going to help it? That was substantially the 
question which the diplomatist who was looking on upon the game 
put to Mr. Sumner. If you have the luxury of a large debt, you 
must have a very large revenue, you must have large taxes and the 
machinery for collecting them. You must have a great many people 
in your employ ; and these people must obey a central order. If 
they obey it in one thing, they will obey it in another, and you will, 
of necessity. have an enormous organized army of officials, who will 
in practice obey one word of command. And this army, in spite of 
you, will be stronger than any other single organization in your 
country. It will, therefore, govern the rest of your country. It need 
not be a majority of the people, nor any thing like a majority. All 
that is necessary to give it control is that it should be the largest 
organization of any. When the Christian Church was only one- 
fifteenth of the population of the Roman empire, it took possession 
of the Roman empire, because it was the largest organization in the 
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Roman empire. What will you do about it, then? How will you 
prevent your organization of officials, ordered, perhaps, by a presi- 
dent, or, perhaps, by a mayor of the palace, from taking possession of 
your empire, and governing it? Names are nothing. There will 
always be a leader where there is a compact body to be led. 

The reply is: First, whatever else this compact body has or is, it 
shall not have muskets, and it shall not be an army. Whatever,else 
the President of the United States sits upon, he shall not sit upon 
bayonets. There could be no better illustration of the essential 
strength of our system, which is often called its weakness, than the 
meagre display of the force which the National Government has been 
able to bring to bear when those fools were squabbling at Little 
Rock and at New Orleans, and asking King Stork to be good enough 
to whip them and put them to bed. We have heard a good deal of 
talk of the Cesarism and despotism which complied. But the 
despotism which can only, with the utmost difficulty, concentrate, at 
the most, two or three regiments, by borrowing them from the 
wilderness to overawe a quarrelsome city, is not a despotism which 
is greatly to be dreaded. So far the fathers understood their business 
perfectly well, when they established a set of precedents, which have 
been followed quite closely enough, which leave the Executive 
practically without the use of any standing army. The chief of 
police in London ean, in an hour, concentrate more armed men on 
a single point in that city than Gen. Grant could concentrate on 
New York, if he had a week to do it in. 

The lion’s claws are closely trimmed, and they are kept trimmed. 
But all the same the lion is awake; and in this case he has other 
weapons than his claws. Still the keynote of the system is struck 
in the precedents and practices which limit so severely the standing 
army. Although such limitation is nowhere embodied in the Con- 
stitution, and it would make no difference if it were, it is a funda- 
mental principle of American political life, and there is not the least- 
danger that it will be infringed upon. 


There are corollaries to this principle, however, which are not 
remembered so jealously. For a second answer to our European 
adviser, we ought to be able to say that we hold every department 
to a strict responsibility for the work it has to do, and, when that 
work is done, that we destroy the machinery. We can make new 
machinery when we want to. Whenever we hold to these rules, we 
get honest work, and we get a great deal of it. People say that gov- 
ernment can do nothing without jobs; that it is worse cheated than 
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any private man ever is. How is it that the fortifications have been 
built, and other work done, which we trusted to the officers of our 
army? Have they cheated you? Have not youhad more work for 
your money than any great railroad ever got, or than the city of Boston 
can get to-day? You relied on the esprit de corps of a small body 
of men, who, as you hoped, were gentlemen and men of honor. You 
got your work done, and you got it well done. The men who did it 
were “in the service.” They were not ashamed of this: they were 
proud to say they were “in the service.” And by your care in 
selecting them, your care in training them, and your care in dis- 
missing them from “ the service” at any moment when they proved 
to be shirks or knaves, you got the kind of “service” which you 
needed. 

There is, in this experience, a lesson which cannot be dwelt on too 
carefully, as the statement of what we shall gain when our civil 
“ services” are organized as carefully and as thoughtfully as are our 
military service and naval. If the time shall ever come when the 
post-office clerk who detects peculation, or who discovers new methods 
of administration, shall earn his promotion in proportion as he shows 
his ability ; if the time ever comes when it shall be as distinctly for 
the interest of a custom-house clerk to do something, as it is now 
to do as little as he can, — why, in that time we shall see “ services ” 
as fit to be trusted as are the army and the navy to-day. 

We recur to an instance to which we have alluded once before in 
this connection. This nation had to build a railroad to the Pacific. 
It was as certain that that road must be built as any thing in the future. 
The nation then commanded, as it does now, the services of a body 
of the most accomplished topographical engineers in the world. 
Suppose it had begun by directing them to find the best and shortest 
route. They would have found it, where the engineers who in fact 
laid out this road were employed by companies which had every 
‘temptation offered them to select the most circuitous routes possible. 
Suppose this route had been found. Suppose the nation had then 
bidden the officers of its engineers to make the contracts for build- 
ing the road, exactly as it bade them make the contracts for 
building Fort Warren or Fort Monroe. The nation would now have 
the road which somebody else has. The nation would know the 
road was in the right place, which it now does not know. And, 
as soon as the road was built, the bureaus that built it would not 
exist any longer, an imperium in imperio, to baffle and thwart the 
nation whereon they could find a place for conflict. It is impossible to 
believe that the road would have cost the nation more than it has done. 
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Yet again: we should tell the sceptic diplomatist that we did not 
mean to keep a debt of two thousand millions forever: far less do 
we mean to create bureaus whose interest it is to have the debt last 
forever. Mr. Boutwell’s simple finance, which pays a dollar of debt 
whenever there is a dollar in the till, is better for us than all 
the sinking-funds of all the Prices, or Pitts, or Laws. Given two 
courses of national conduct, the nation must always select that which 
will employ the fewest people, which will have least distinct corporate 
organization, and that which will finish its business the soonest. It 
was a pity, perhaps, to abolish the Freedmen’s Bureau at the moment 
we did it: but the principle which abolished it was the true one; and 
the moment was only a question of weeks or months. To work by 
special machinery, as we made a navy in the war, even if then the 
machinery be given away, as that navy was, as so much worthless old 
iron, — this is the true policy of the Republic. 


Above all, we should say to the inquirer, that there still lingers 
in the people of the country a passion for tipping out of the chariot 
of state the whole company, pure and impure, good and bad, when- 
ever there come from the chariot any puffs of a tobacco which the 
people do not like, or any songs set to tunes which they like as little. 
Most of the people in the chariot may be smoking good tobacco, 
and most of them may be singing popular songs. But there is a 
strong hand at the side of the chariot, which draws the bolt when 
the moment comes, and all the riders find themselves in the dust 
together; all afoot, as the rest of the travellers are, unless, indeed, 
their necks be broken by the fall. Such a dispensation has been 
administered just now, not to the dissatisfaction of the people of the 
country. It is quite true that the so-called Democratic party has 
managed national affairs too badly, when it held the reins, to excite a 
great deal of confidence in its future administration. But at a moment 
when what are called the two parties might exchange their “ plat- 
forms,” and not know that they had done so, there is not much more 
risk from the morals of one set than the other. The people of the 
country meanwhile have no little confidence in the opportunity they 
have of renewing the experiment, which, for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, they have just now tried. 
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THE DESPOT OF TO-DAY. 


[THERE is but one Power in America which stands in no fear of 
the open discussions of the daily newspaper press: that Power is 
the Despot of To-day, the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Readers of this article will readily understand why it is impossible, 
even for the most courageous editors of influential newspapers, to 
discuss with freedom the subject here considered. 

They will understand, also, why, after five congressional reports in 
favor of a government telegraph service, it has, thus far, not been 
taken up for serious consideration in Congress. 

All the more is it necessary for those organs of opinion which are 
not under the control of a censorship to state the important facts, 
which are themselves arguments, which will compel the change 
advocated in this article. 

Every business-man in America, excepting the conductors of the 
newspapers, has it in his power to do something to carry into effect 
the reform which will bring this country up to the same facilities for 
the transmission of intelligence as those enjoyed in every other civil- 
ized country in the world. 

A man may send from the Land’s End, in Cornwall, to Kirkwall, 
in Scotland (over a distance of seven hundred miles), a telegraphic 
message at the rate of a cent a word. 

But, to send a despatch from Boston to Chicago, a man pays twelve 
and a half cents a word. 

In that contrast alone is the argument on this monopoly con- 
densed. 

To present in the briefest possible statement the essential facts on 
this subject, we have requested a careful student of it to prepare the 
paper which is now before our readers. It is a paper which will not 
be widely copied by the leading newspapers. None the less will the 
conductors of those journals be glad to read it. This is a case where 
the Lion is in a net, and the Mouse must gnaw its meshes. When he 
is free, as he will be one day, he will tell us what he thought of his 
entanglement.— Eps. OLD AND NEw.] 





Tue first telegraphic line evercon- little was then known of electricity 
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self in electro-magnetism. The ex- 
periment of constructing and operating 
a telegraphic line which private capi- 
talists would not undertake was per- 
formed at the public expense, as a 
part of the postal service; and not 
until the fact was proved that corre- 
spondence could be carried on by tele- 
graph did private capitalists come 
forward to carry on the work. 

It was early known that the electric 
current must pass from the positive 
pole of the battery, through the trans- 
mitting instrument, along the line 
wire, to the receiving instrument, and 
thence return to the negative pole of 
the battery, at the starting-point, in 
order to complete the circuit. ‘ It was 
supposed that two wires were neces- 
sary for this purpose,—one for the 
outgoing, and the other for the return 
current; and the line between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore was constructed 
accordingly. Through the breakage 
of one of the wires, it was accident- 
ally discovered that a single wire was 
sufficient, and that, when both ends 
of the line were connected with the 
ground, the earth became a better 
conductor for the return current than 
any wire. . 

Many years ago, the German elec- 
tricians noticed that two messages 
could be transmitted over a single 
wire simultaneously. Very many ex- 
periments have been made to utilize 
this discovery; but it is only within 
two or three years past that the diffi- 
culties, which appeared insurmounta- 
ble, have been overcome by American 
electricians. On many wires in dif- 
ferent parts of our own country and 
Great Britain, the double transmitter 
of Mr. Stearns is now in use; and 
messages are sent in opposite direc- 
tions at the same time, and with 
greater rapidity than a single mes- 
sage is transmitted. On some long 


lines, as many messages are trans- 
mitted over a single wire as were sent 
over three wires, on the same lines, 
two years ago. Still further ex- 
periments, within six months, have 
shown that four messages can be 
sent over a single wire as easily as 
two, and that local and through mes- 
sages can be simultaneously trans- 
mitted. And thus, while messages 
are being exchanged between Boston 
and New York, two more can be 
sent on the same wire between 
Boston and Worcester, two between 
Worcester and Springfield, and two 
between Springfield and New Haven, 
or New York,-—eight messages, in 
all, passing over the same wire at 
the same time. 

If the waves of sound proceeding 
from the human voice, or from a wind 
or stringed instrument, are made to 
strike upon a resonant surface, like 
the head of a drum, it will vibrate in 
harmony with the sound. The vibra- 
tions thus produced may be employed 
to open and close a telegraphic cir- 
cuit; or the vibrations of the strings 
of a musical instrument may be em- 
ployed directly for the same purpose. 
If the impulses thus excited are con- 
veyed along the line wire, and re- 
ceived upon the strings of another 
musical instrument in harmony with 
the first, it will vibrate, and sounds 
be heard: many different notes may 
thus be simultaneously transmitted. 
The different notes may represent the 
letters of the alphabet; and thus 
each operator can send three times as 
many messages an hour as‘ by the 
ordinary Morse transmitter. The 
current produced by the vibrations 
of musical sounds will not interrupt 
the ordinary working of the line, 
while they add thus largely to its 
working capacities. Great improve- 
ments have also been made, not only 
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in the number of messages that can 
be sent over a wire, but also in the 
rapidity of their transmission. 

About eight hundred words an hour 
are sent by the Morse instruments; 
by the printing instrument, three 
thousand words; and in England, by 
Wheatstone’s automatic instrument, 
ten thousand words an hour have 
been transmitted. The President’s 
Message, in December, 1873, contain- 
ing twelve thousand words, was trans- 
mitted from Washington to New 
York in twenty minutes, by Little’s 
automatic instrument. Fifteen hun- 
dred words have undoubtedly been 
transmitted between New York and 
Washington in a minute. Each word 
contains, on an average, five letters; 
each letter is represented, on the 
average, by three characters of the 
Morse alphabet; making twenty-two 
thousand five hundred characters 
transmitted in a minute. Each char- 
acter requires a distinct pulsation ; and 
every pulsation must pass from New 
York to Washington by the wire, and 
return through the ground, to the 
starting-point at New York, four hun- 
dred and sixty miles. But this does 
not show the velocity of the current, 
as it is not necessary that the first 
impulse should reach its destination 
before the next starts ; for many may 
be passing over the wire at once, just 
as several trains may be running over 
different parts of a railroad at the 
same time. 

The Atlantic Cable does not ope- 
rate as ordinary land lines, but re- 
quires an interval of time to elapse 
between the transmission of each im- 
pulse. Only thirteen or fourteen 
words a minute are sent by each 
cable. This slowness limits the use, 
and increases the cost of the de- 
spatches. 

Mr. Gray has recently invented an 
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instrument to transmit the impulses 
produced by waves of sound by the 
use of violins attached to the cable, 
which, it is believed, will very great- 
ly facilitate the transmission of cable 
despatches. 

Formerly all messages from Boston 
to San Francisco were repeated by 
operators at eight or ten way-offices : 
now automatic repeaters are used, 
which accelerate the transmission, 
diminish the liability of mistakes, 
and greatly reduce the expense. The 
cost of telegraphing on long lines has 
been so much reduced by the various 
inventions that have been made, and 
by the improved equipment, construc- 
tion, and repairs of the lines, that the 
distance a message is transmitted, 
unless it requires to be repeated, bears 
little reference to the expense. 

Mr. Orton, the president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
said in a recent argument, that “ it 
might happen that it would cost 
more to send a message from Wall 
Street to the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
than to Chicago or New Orleans, 
because it might come to the main 
office at 145 Broadway, and there be 
repeated.” The great increase of 
business has also largely reduced the 
expense on each message. Eight 
years ago, comparatively little use 
was made of the telegraph; and 
nearly all messages were sent be- 
tween twelve and three o'clock. 
Now the business is much more uni- 
form throughout the day; and a large 
night business has been created by a 
tariff of rates one-half less than those 
charged by day. 

In 1867 the average cost to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
for each message it transmitted was 
about 80 cents; in 1870 it was 63 cents; 
in 1873, 43 cents. The average rate 
in 1867 was $1.20: it is now 60 cents, 
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showing as great a reduction in rates 
as in the cost of doing the business. 
From this statement it would appear 
as if the public had received the full 
benefit of this large reduction; but 
though the average rate is much 
lower, yet the charges from New 
York to Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, New Haven, Springfield, Provi- 
dence, and many other large cities, 
are higher than in 1867, and, between 
all other large cities north and west 
of the Rocky Mountains, they remain 
unchanged; and, as three-fourths of 
the telegraphic business is between 
these places, the reductions have been 
of little benefit to the general public. 

The company were compelled by 
their own interests, and by the de- 
sire for self-preservation, to make 
these reductions. 

The rates in 1867 were irregular 
and arbitrary, neither in proportion 
to the distance, nor to the expense of 
transmission ; being often more for a 
less distance than for a greater, and 
frequently exorbitant; thus greatly 
restricting the use of the telegraph. 
To Oregon and California, the charges 
were $7.50 and $5.00: they are now 
reduced to $2.50, and yield larger 
net profits than the higher rates. 
The rates formerly varied in different 
sections of the country for the same 
service; were higher West than East ; 
still higher in the South: they were 
only low where there was competi- 
tion. A uniform system of rates, 
dependent upon the distance, has 
been established by raising some, 
and reducing many others; making a 
large reduction in the average rate. 
That the general public have not 
been greatly benefited is also shown 
by comparing the growth of our tele- 
graphic business with that of Europe, 
and with the mail-service of our own 
country. It is now nearly thirty 


years since the first telegraphic lines 
were constructed. The development 
of the business for twenty years was 
much more rapid here than abroad; 
and, ten years ago, the telegraph was 
more used in the United States than 
in any other country in proportion to 
population. Formerly rates in Eu- 
rope were much higher than here; 
but latterly they have been very 
greatly and uniformly reduced, and 
are now only one-half as high as they 
are here; while, in several countries, 
the number of telegrams in proportion 
to population is larger than with us. 
The normal growth of our population 
and of the general business of the 
country is much more rapid than 
abroad. The letter correspondence in 
the United States has increased dur- 
ing the last two years seventeen per 
cent a year; in Great Britain, two and 
one-half per cent. The telegraphic 
correspondence here has increased 
thirteen per cent a year; there, seven- 
teen per cent. These marked con- 
trasts prove conclusively, that while 
our postal service, in a measure, meets 
the wants of the people, the tele- 
graphic service does not. 

High rates not only limit the 
growth of the business, but increase 
the cost; for the expenses on each 
telegram decrease as the number 
increase. 

Experience on this point, both at 
home and abroad, proves, that, when- 
ever the rates have been uniformly 
reduced fifty per cent at one time, 
the business has increased one hun- 
dred per cent, and the expenses only 
about fifty per cent. 

It cost the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, in 1867, $4,000,000 
to send five million messages ; 1n 1874, 
$6,755,000 to send sixteen million, — 
three hundred per cent increase of 
business with less than seventy-five 
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percent increase of theexpenses. The 
reduction in rates has not diminished 
the net profits of the company (which 
are larger than ever), for it has been 
niade by a decrease in the expenses, 
due about equally to improved equip- 
ment and instruments, and to the 
greater economy with which a large 
business is transacted. Eight years 
ago, its capital was entirely dispropor- 
tioned either to the value of its prop- 
erty, or the amount of its business. 
The market-value of its property was 
then $33 per share: it is now $80, and 
is cheaper at the present than at the 
former price. The company was then 
in a position to invite competition: it 
can now defy it. There were then 
many different companies, and great 
inducements for the organization of 
new lines: now no capitalist is 
willing to risk his money in a compe- 
tition which must inevitably end in a 
total loss. With the exception of 
one company and its connections, all 
others (and their name is legion) have 
been absorbed by the Western Union; 
and this solitary company has never 
paid a dividend, and it is asserted by 
the Western Union that it has never 
earned one. In 1867 the property 
held by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company consisted of 42,000 
miles of line, and. 85,000 miles of 
wire, represented by $46,000,000 of 
capital and debt. It has now 71,000 
miles of line, and 178,000 miles of 
wire, —an increase of seventy-five 
per cent of line, and one hundred per 
cent of wire. It is easy to make an 
approximate estimate of the cost of 
this property from the reports of the 
company. ‘They show that lines and 
wires constructed since 1866 cost 
$5,000,000. At this rate, the prop- 
erty the company owned in 1866 
cost less than $6,000,000, —an excess 
of investments over cost, of seven 
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hundred per cent. Besides paying 
for its new lines and wires, it has 
expended $10,000,000 out of its net 
earnings, since 1866, in the purchase 
of other property; making the total 
cost of lines, wires, and assets $21,- 
000,000, represented by an invest- 
ment of $47,000,000, —one hundred 
and twenty-five per cent in excess of 
cost. In 1858 the capital of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
was $385,700. It was increased by 
the issues of stock in the next years 
for the following objects from 1858 to 
1866 : — 





ForCash. . . « « $167,200.00 
Bonds, &c. ° ° 146,600.00 
Other objects . 182,053.55 
Stock dividends , 17,810, 146.45 
Lines purchased . «  3,322,000.00 
Capital in 1858 ° ° 385,700.00 

$22,013,700.00 


The stockholders received in eight 
years $17,810,146 in stock, and 
$4,157,242 in cash dividends. The 
capital was then increased by the 
purchase of the lines of the American 
Telegraph Company, and of the 
United States Telegraph Company. 
The stock of the latter had been even 
more liberally watered than that of 
the Western Union ; but, as the stock- 
holders of the American Telegraph 
Company had not received such large 
stock dividends, an issue of three 
shares of the Western Union stock 
was made in exchange for each share 
of that company, to equalize the 
value. For the lines of these two 
companies, $19,149,400 of stock was 
issued; making $7,000,000 of cash 
paid in by the stockholders for $46,- 
000,000 of stock and bonds issued. 

Within the last eight years, there 
has been no increase of the capital ; 
but the bonded debt has been in- 
creased $1,500,000 by the purchase 
of real estate in New York. 
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The net earnings of the company 
since 1866 have been expended :— 


In cash dividends $6,000,000 
In the extension of lines as above 5,000,000 
In the purchase of its own and 

other stock . ° - 9,000,000 


$20,000,000 


It has acquired, and now holds as 
assets, 72,877 shares of its own stock 
(worth, at eighty per cent, $5,830,- 
160), all the stock and property of the 
Cuba Cable Company, stocks of vari- 
ous other telegraphic companies, and 
real estate of a total value exceeding 
$14,000,000. Its net earnings are 
seven per cent a year on its entire 
debt and capital; and it has on hand 
available assets equal to forty-five 
per cent of its outstanding capital. 
It has been proposed that a stock 
dividend should be made of this 
amount; and if we may judge either 
from the past history of the company, 
or from the management of its 
directors in other companies, there is 
every reason to believe that such a 
dividend will not be long deferred. 

One of the most important func- 
tions performed by the telegraph is 
the transmission of news for the 
daily press. It has always been 
deemed of the greatest importance to 
the public weal, that intelligence 
should be transmitted at the least 
possible expense. One of the chief 
objects our fathers had in view in 
establishing the Post-office Depart- 
ment was the diffusion of information 
among the people. For the same 
reason, the postage on newspapers has 
always been much less than the actual 
cost. The telegraph seems especially 
fitted for the press despatches; for 
a single operator can transmit the 
news report at the same time to the 
most remote and to ‘every inter- 
mediate office on the line; and thus 
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the daily press can be furnished with 
intelligence at very small expense, 
It is cheaper to deliver the whole 
report at every office than to furnish 
an abridged report. But, as the 
business is performed by a corpora- 
tion, the rates are often high, and 
the business limited in propor- 
tion. 

The transfer of the telegraph in 
England to the Post-office Depart- 
ment was followed by a great reduc- 
tion in rates, and an increase of 
the press business, in two years, of 
over eighty per cent. 

The English papers have a circula- 
tion equal to 1,500,000 copies a day; 
our own, about 5,000,000. They re- 
ceive 38,000,000 words a year; ours, 
60,000,000 or on the average, for each 
paper, not one-half as much as the 
English papers. The press rates in 
Great Britain are uniform, —25 cents 
for each hundred words transmitted 
by night, and each seventy-five words 
by day: the average distance of the 
transmission of press news is about 
two hundred miles. Between Wash- 
ington and New York, two hundred 
and thirty miles, the rates for a hun- 
dred words are $1.00, and twice as 
much to Boston, though the cost is 
little more than to New York. In 
England, papers can have the exclu- 
sive use of a wire by night: when 
this is done, the office of publication 
is connected with one end of a line 
wire, and the other end with an office 
of the paper in London, over which 
many thousand of words can be 
transmitted every night at a small 
expense. 

“The London Times” has recently 
made such an arrangement for the 
use of a wire between Paris and its 
office in London. Thus any news- 
paper, at a moderate price, can obtain 
a full supply of news, and facilities 
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equal to those enjoyed by any other 
paper. 

A few years.ago every journal in 
America relied upon its own energy 
and resources, and was independent 
of every other. Now the collection 
of news for all is mainly the work of 
two great associations,—the New 
York Associated Press, and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 
The New York Associated Press sup- 
plies nine-tenths of these reports. Its 
agents collect and transmit the news 
to the office of the association in New 
York: there it is collated, and prepared 
for the press, and is sold to the second- 
ary associations in the different sections 
of the country. These are the New 
England, the New York State, the 
Western, the North-western, the 
Kansas and Missouri, the California, 
and the Southern Press Associations. 
Each large city, also, has its own sub- 
ordinate association. It is an in- 
variable and fundamental rule in all 
these associations, that no additional 
member shall be admitted without 
the consent of every other. The 
result is a close organization, formed 
of the existing leading daily papers 
of the country, into which no new 
associate is easily admitted. A few 
years ago the present proprietors of 
“The New York Sun” desired to 
found a newspaper in New York. 
Realizing the absolute necessity of 
having the Associated Press news, 
and unable to obtain it in any other 
way, they were forced to buy “The 
Sun,” and pay for it $150,000, 
although the paper had been losing 
money for its former proprietors, and 
its sole value was the right to the 
Associated Press news. 

A large number of new journals 
have been started in different cities 
within a few years past, some of them 
managed with great ability, and sold 
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at a reduced price; yet very few of 
them have obtained permanent posi- 
tion and influence. But not only is 
the same report furnished to papers 
in the same section, but any member 
that obtains reports from other 
sources, must, if required, share them 
with all the others. A few years ago, 
there were disturbances in a neigh- 
boring State, which lasted many days. 
A journal, dissatisfied with the meagre 
reports of the Associated Press, se- 
cured a telegraphic correspondent of 
its own, and published full reports in 
its columns. It was at once notified 
by the Associated Press that it must 
furnish advance copies of these private 
telegrams to the other papers, or give 
up the Associated Press news. It 
was, of course, compelled to accede 
to this command.- During the Abys- 
sinian war “The New York Herald” 
sent a special correspondent to the 
war. At last a battle was fought; 
and the telegrams of its correspondent 
gave the first news of the victory both 
in London and New York. The mere 
cost of telegraphing was a few hun- 
dred dollars; the cost of obtaining it, 
as many thousands: yet each journal 
had a right to this news on paying 
its share of the actual cost of tele- 
graphing. The reports are made up 
by the New York Associated Press 
for each section, to meet the demands 
of that particular market. Editors 
may disapprove of the character of 
the reports, which may convey senti- 
ments opposed to their interests, or 
which, in their opinion, are injurious 
to the public; yet they are not allowed 
to criticise them. Thus “The Index” 
of Petersburg, Va., then a member of 
the Southern Association, criticised 
its reports, and was deprived of 
them. The agent of the Associated 
Press then issued a circular to its 
customers, explaining its action. This 
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circular says, “‘The Index’ rushed 
into print with violent denunciations 
of the Associated Press, and an in- 
vocation ‘to away with this humbug.’ 
Our news service to that journal was 
suspended by my order. It has not 
been revoked, nor is it likely to be; 
from which you will infer that it is 
approved and sustained here. One 
of the conditions of our service is, 
that supposed causes of complaint 
shall be presented by letter to the 
executive committee, or general agent, 
in lieu of public assault. The sim- 
plest, easiest, and only proper method 
of bringing difficulties to our notice 
is by private letter. What we do 
object to is a public attack.” They 
set up a rule of action for themselves 
which they would not tolerate in 
another. There is not a branch of 
service, governmental or private, not 
a single officer of government nor 
corporation, nor any individual, public 
or private, that the press can not and 
may not attack, save the New York 
Associated Press. 

It is said, however, that all papers 
entering into the association agree to 
its terms, and, if dissatisfied, can 
at any time withdraw, and obtain 
despatches of the American Press 
Association, the rival, if we may call 
it so, of the Associated Press. We 
must explain, therefore, that the re- 
ports are of two kinds, — general and 
commercial. The former are furnished 
by the Associated Press; the latter, 
by the Telegraph Company: but, as 
the foreign commercial news is col- 
lected by the Associated Press, it can 
only be furnished to the papers that 
receive its reports. Complete reports, 
therefore, can only be obtained from 
the Associated Press. “The St. 
Louis Globe” was started about two 
years ago, relying upon the American 
Press Association. It obtained a fair 
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circulation ; but permanent success 
could not be assured without the com- 
mercial reports. They found a Ger. 
man paper which was entitled to the 
reports, and purchased its rights to 
them for $40,000. Every leading 
journal must have full reports both 
of the general and commercial news; 
and these can only be obtained from 
the Associated Press, and by com- 
pliance with whatever rules and 
regulations it may dictate. A refusal 
would be loss of telegraphic news, of 
readers, of advertisements, and of 
subscribers. The choice is between 
submission and failure. 

As full reports can be obtamed only 
of the New York Associated Press, so 
there is only one corporation, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
that can transmit the news. It covers 
the country with its network of wires. 
It has exclusive contracts with the 
Atlantic Cable Company, and owns the 
cable to Cuba, and, by its contract 
with every important railroad, enjoys 
unrivalled advantages. It claims that 
it transmits nine-tenths of all the 
telegrams in the country, and that 
the annual growth of its business ex- 
ceeds the entire business of all its 
competitors. This corporation finds 
in the New York Associated Press 
its best customer and natural ally. 
The one collects, the other transmits, 
the news of the world. Their offices 
are close together; the wires of the 
one running into the office of the 
other, whence all the reports are 
sent forth. The Associated Press 
and the Telegraph Company have 
each contracted with the different 


associations, one for furnishing the 


news which the other transmits, form- 
ing a double-headed monopoly. These 
contracts are usually terminable on 
a few days’ notice by either party. 
Those with the Telegraph Company 
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contain a provision that the associa- 
tion receiving the reports shall not 
use the wires of any other company 
for the Associated Press reports, or 
even for its own special reports. In 
the words of one of these associations, 
the despatches are furnished to it 
“upon very favorable terms, on 
account of the clause in their contract, 
which prohjbits them from encoura- 
ging or supporting any competing 
telegraph company.” 

“The Alta California,” one of the 
few newspapers which dared to advo- 
cate the postal telegraph, had some 
difficulty with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in regard to cer- 
tain charges on its bills. On Jan. 7, 
1873, the superintendent of the tele- 
graph company telegraphed to the 
office of the Western Union in New 
York: “‘The Alta’ publishing every 
day violent attacks, and advocating 
the postal telegraph. ‘Alta’ has 
not paid a bill for three months.” 
The next day the answer was re- 
turned: “Stop ‘ The Alta’s’ reports.” 
Jan. 11, the agent at San Francisco 
terminated the contract, and stopped 
the reports, although the journal 
offered to pay the amount in dispute. 

The telegraph company can fix its 
own price to each association, or to 
each journal in the same association. 
It can discriminate by raising its 
rates to one paper, and reducing them 
to another, thus ruining one, and 
favoring the other. To “The San 
Francisco Herald” the rates were 
raised from seven to fifteen cents a 
word, and reduced at the same time, 
to the Associated Press of Califor- 
nia, from two and four-tenths to 
one and two-tenths cents to each 
paper. It can cut off any paper, 
even if connected with one of the 
associations. From these facts, 4t 
appears that the New York Asso- 
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ciated Press collects and distributes 
the reports furnished to the public; 
that no paper can sustain itself as a 
first-class daily, without their reports, 
which it is not allowed to criticise ; 
that they are all transmitted by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company ; 
that they can be obtained from no 
other source; and that this company 
can raise or depress its prices to any 
paper at its will. It follows that 
every paper must support and uphold 
these two organizations. Such a 
power over the press has hardly been 
possessed by any despot or censor of 
the press, at any time, orin any coun- 
try. It is not claimed that the New 
York Associated Press, or the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, often 
exercise the power which they 
possess. The fact that it exists is 
sufficient, and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, influences the publisher and 
editor of every journal dependent on 
their reports. The press is not free. 
The yoke which weighs upon it is as 
heavy as that which presses upon the 
journalists of France; and, unless 
it is broken, the press of America 
under a republic will be as weak and 
powerless as that of Paris under 
Napoleon. There it was the Empire: 
here it is an Association. 

What is to be the future of the 
telegraph in this country, and by 
whom and how it shall be controlled, 
are questions of vital interest to the 
people. 

We now maintain two agencies for 
the exchange of correspondence, — 
the Post-office Department and the 
Telegraph Company. The office busi- 
ness pertaining to each is analogous, 
and can be performed much more eco- 
nomically and efficiently by one than 
by several. The union of the two will 
considerably reduce the expenses of 
the telegraph, without any corre 
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sponding increase in those of the 
Post-office Department. Experience 
shows that the normal growth of the 
telegraphic correspondence, at high 
rates, is slow, but sure and steady, 
and yields a larger profit than any 
lower rates: consequently a corpora- 
tion has no inducement to reduce 
rates, and only lowers them when 
forced to do so from collateral consid- 
erations. , Experience also shows 
that a reduction in rates of fifty per 
cent increases the business one hun- 
dred per cent, with only a slight 
reduction of profit. The public are 
therefore greatly benefited by re- 
duced rates; and, as the Post-office 
Department merely seeks to be self- 
sustaining, it will prefer to do a large 
business at a small profit, while a 
corporation will prefer a small busi- 
ness with a large profit. 

Many believe, that, while a union 
of the telegraph and postal service in 
Great Britain was a public benefit, 
such a union would not be for the 
public benefit in this country, because, 
they suppose, our governmental busi- 
ness is managed with less economy 
and efficiency. The statistics, how- 
ever, show that our Post-office De- 
partment handles yearly more letters 
and newspapers than that of Great 
Britain, and twice as many as that 
of any other country; that our pos- 
tage is lower, and in proportion to 
the number of the post-offices, and 
of miles that the mails are carried, is 
more efficiently and economically 
managed than any other. Our tele- 
graphic system, on the contrary, is 
far inferior to that of Great Britain 
and many other countries of Europe. 
The rates are higher, and the tele- 
graph is less used. The post-office 


is managed by the people through 
their agents, for the public benefit ; 
the telegraph, by a corporation for the 
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benefit of its stockholders, and the 
public interest is made subservient to 
private gain. The new inventions 
in telegraphy which we have referred 
to, and the normal growth of the tele- 
graphic correspondence, will very 
greatly reduce the cost; but, if the 
business is retained by a monopoly, 
thése benefits will ensue in the future 
as in the past, principally to the 
stockholders of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. If, on the 
other hand, they are used for the ben- 
efit of the people, the telegraph will 
soon become the rival of the mail. 

By the use of these inventions, the 
lines now in operation will be nearly 
sufficient to transmit as many tele- 
grams as there are letters sent by 
mail. Thirty-seven million letters are 
annually sent through the post-office 
at Boston, —a larger number, in pro- 
portion to population, than are sent in 
any other American city. By the use 
of the quadruplex instrument, — four 
messages being simultaneously trans- 
mitted over one wire during the five 
business-hours of the day, two mes- 
sages by the duplex during five 
hours, and one message at a time 
during ten hours, —80,000 messages 
could be sent over one hundred wires 
a day, or 29,200,000 in a year. This 
comes very close upon the present 
delivery of letters. 

The Post-office Department has at 
many different times recommended 
the union of the telegraph to the 
post-office. Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives have 
for several years had the subject 
under consideration, and have made 
five reports, at different sessions of 
Congress, in favor of the union. 
The Senate Committee on Post- 
offices in April last submitted a 
feport to the Senate, after the ques- 
tion had been “fully and ably dis- 














cussed by Messrs. Hubbard and Or- 
ton; the former favoring the postal 
telegraph system, the latter (the 
president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company) in opposition to it ;” 
and say, that, from “a comparison of 
the arguments, it will appear that 
they differ more in regard to the time 
and manner of uniting the telegraph 
with the. post-office than in the wlti- 
mate necessity of the union;” that 
“Mr. Orton has not assigned any 
sufficient public reason why the trans- 
fer should not take place immedi- 
ately, while it does appear that the 
interests of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company have been greatly pro- 
moted by delay;” and that it is for 
their interests to defer this Union for 
afew years longer, for “if the next 
five years should witness only the 
same advance as the last five, — from 
$13,000,000 to $32,000,000, — the 
value of the property will have in- 
creased to $80,000,000,” and this 
increased value in the future, as in 
the past, will be conferred by the public, 
without the contribution of a single 
dollar from stockholders, or the inter- 
ruption of dividends, excepting for 
only two or three years. The com- 
mittee report, that they “were satis- 
fied, from the arguments of Mr. Orton, 
that the business can be performed at 
the proposed rates in union with the 
post-office, as the expense will be 
less, the rates can be lower, the facili- 
ties greater, if such union is made, 
than if the business should be carried 
on by private companies.” There 
are only three methods in which the 
telegraph business can be transacted, 
— either by a private company, unre- 
strained by any uniform system of 
law, by a purely governmental sys- 
tem, or by a combination of a govern- 
mental and private system analogous 
to that in which other mail-service is 
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performed. In Europe all the lines 
of stage-coaches, many railroads, and 
all telegraphs, have been constructed 
and operated by the State. In Ger- 
many, in 1872, the Post-office De- 
partment maintained an equipment 
of 15,170 horses and 14,180 car- 
riages, and operated 64,753 miles 
of telegraph, transmitting 7,224,552 
telegrams, besides sending and receiv- 
ing over 3,000,000 from other coun- 
tries. The average rate for interior 
messages was between nineteen and 
twenty cents; while in America, the 
same year, it was seventy cents. In 
America’ the Post-office Department 
has never operated mail routes. 
Where the mails are carried by horses, 
the postmaster-general has _ con- 
tracted for the transmission of the 
mails with the lowest bidder: where 
a fixed investment is required, as on 
all railroads, there Congress has es- 
tablished the compensation to be 
paid, dependent on the weight of the 
mail and the frequency of its trans- 
mission, and authorized the post- 
master-general to determine these 
points, and contract with the cor- 
poration owning the railroad. 

The Senate Committee reported a 
bill for a postal-telegraph system. It 
provides for the reception of telegrams 
at all post-offices, their transmission 
between postal-telegraph offices, and 
delivery by special messenger, at 
greatly reduced rates, fixed by the 
bill ; and it authorizes the postmaster- 
general to contract with parties, 
who agree to furnish and operate all 
necessary lines of telegraph, and to 
transmit by telegraph all telegrams 
promptly and correctly, and to receive 
as full compensation for the services 
performed the telegraphic rates paid 
by the public, less five cents on each 
telegram retained by the Post-office 
Department for its expenses; such 
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contract to be terminable at the 
option of Congress. It gives Con- 
gress the right to purchase the lines 
and property of the company at any 
time at an appraised valuation. The 
committee says “that the percentage 
of reduction of the rates fixed by the 
bill is thirty-three and one-third per 
cent, which is as great as was made 
in Great Britain on the union of the 
two services, and is as great as can 
safely be made at one time, with due 
regard to the prompt transmission of 
the increased business created by the 
union.” 

In England the government paid 
$40,000,000 for the purchase of lines: 
here no outlay is required. There the 
risk was assumed by the government: 
here a company superintends the 
transfer to the post-office, and assumes 
the entire expense and responsibility. 
The bill authorizes the postmaster- 
general to establish telegraphic 
offices at every post-office and at such 
other places as the wants of the 
public may require. The company 
may also establish offices wherever it 
pleases; but all rates must be prepaid 
by telegraph stamps. This arrange- 
ment closes no existing office, but 
opens many new ones. In England, 
there was an increase of eighty per 
cent in the number of offices in the 
three years ended June, 1875: in this 
country, the increase was less than 
twenty-five per cent during the same 
time. 

The question has been raised, 
whether it is just towards the exist- 
ing telegraphic organizations for the 
government to undertake the tele- 
graphic business without making 
some compensation to such compa- 
nies. In answer to this, it is shown 
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that the telegraph companies obtained 
the passage of a law by Congress in 
1866, granting to them certain valua- 
ble privileges, and that the companies 
then agreed to sell their lines to the 
government at an appraisal. 

The present bill recognizes this 
provision, and requires the contract- 
ing parties to purchase the lines of 
any telegraph companies that may 
desire to sell at an appraisal, in the 
manner prescribed by the Act of 
1866. The bill also makes adequate 
provision for press despatches, and re- 
duces the rates so greatly, that “spe- 
cials” will be as cheap as the Associ- 
ated Press news now is. 

It provides for the organization of as- 
sociations of the press and of merchants 
as freely as if there were competing 
companies. The report closes as fol- 
lows: “ The bill neither gives a monop- 
oly to the Postal Telegraph Company, 
nor prohibits competition. The tele- 
graph business can be carried on by 
any other company that can perform 
it more cheaply or promptly than 
under the postal-telegraph system.” 

“Tt gives telegrams the secrecy of sealed 
letters, throws around them the protec- 
tion of law, punishes all tampering with 
their contents, shuts no old offices, but 
opens many new ones close to the homes 
of the people, and by the low rate for 
night telegrams (thirty cents under one 
thousand miles, and fifty cents for all great- 
er distances) will create a business as great 
by night as by day, to the great benetit of 
the country, binding together all parts 
of the country by ties of interest and com- 
munication closer than any laws can do. 
The Committee believe that the measure 
will free the press from the weight con- 
stantly pressing upon it, will re-organize 
the commercial news departinent, and give 
to the public a cheap telegraph with in- 
creased facilities regulated by law; and 
that it should receive the sanction of Con- 
gress; and therefore report the accompany- 
ing bill,and recommend its adoption.” 
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SOPHOMORE STORIES. 


[A College Professor gave out last year, instead of a “theme subject” for the 
sophomore class, the direction that each student should write a story for children. 


It is clear that the young gentlemen entered with spirit into the task. 


They had the 


advantage, indeed, which the younger claimant is said to have had in teaching mathe- 
matics, in which he boasted that he was but three days in advance of his pupils. 
Some one has selected eleven of these stories for publication this winter, as a book for 


the young people at Christmas time. 


We shall anticipate the publication but a day or 


two; but we shall please our younger readers by giving to them an early chance to 
see two of them, — ‘‘ Chicken’s Mistake” and “ Bertie’s Dream.”’] 


CHICKEN’S MISTAKE. 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Hen to 
Chicken Plump, her son, “I fear 
you’re eating too much.” 

“Oh, no!” returned the saucy 
chick: “I know how much my crop 
will hold.” 

“Cluck, cluck ! my son : you forget 
how young you are. Why, you be- 
gan to peep only four months ago. 
Now you are quite a chicken, to be 
sure; but don’t think, because your 
comb is beginning to sprout, that 
you know more than your elders. 
We who have picked and scratched 
for years have picked up wisdom; 
and chickens like you should heed 
what we say.” 

“Oh, dear!” grumbled chick: “I 
never can do any thing right. When 
I pecked Coquet this morning, for 
getting all the oats, you pounced 
upon me like a hawk, and nearly 
pecked my head off. I can never 
get on the barnyard-gate to flap my 
wings, and crow, without your cack- 
ling, ‘That’s father’s place: you'd 
better keep where you belong.’ And 
now you say I’m growing too fat. 
What’s the use, please tell me, of 
keeping as thin as a feather, when 
there’s so much nice grain scattered 
about ?” 

“ You forget,” answered Mrs. Hen, 
“that that’s the farmer's way to 


fatten you for next Thanksgiving. 
That dreadful day isn’t far off; and, 
if you will be a glutton, you will 
certainly lose your head. Look at 
me! For six years, I’ve governed my 
appetite, and here I am. They call 
me the tough old speckled hen; but 
what of that? I'd rather be tough 
and alive than tender and roasted. 
Take your mother’s advice: remember 
that moderate eating and a long life 
are better than gluttony and a hot 
oven.” 

Impatient of so much wisdom, 
Chicken ran off to the sty, where he 
found his friend Neb, the pig. 

“Ha, Neb,” cried he, “you lazy 
thing! Why don’t you bestir your- 
self, instead of dozing here all day 
with such a dirty face ?” 

“Stir myself!” exclaimed Neb. 
“That’s not easily done. Somehow, 
my legs are getting too small for 
me.” 

“T might give you a little advice; 
but that’s not in my line. You’d 
better talk with my mother, Mrs. 
Hen. She'd tell you to stop eating, 
if you don’t want to be stuffed and 
roasted next Thanksgiving Day. 
That’s the way she talks to me.” 

“ Stuffed,” repeated Neb, with an 
angry twinkle in his little gray eyes. 
“Such stuff will do for half-fledged 
chickens; but for me—why, I’m 
worth my weight in corn, yes, fifty 
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times as much! Don’t you see how 
the farmer fills my trough every day 
with good things? and how pleased 
he is when I eat well? Don’t that 
prove that he’s not going to kill 
me?” 

“ Of course,” said Chicken gayly. 
“Guess we know what’s what; but 
there’s the farmer. Hope you'll have 
a good dinner!” 

So Chicken and Neb went on eat- 
ing, and enjoying themselves, till, one 
dark morning, Chicken was aroused 
by a terrible squeal. He flew from 
his perch, and ran into the yard. 
There was poor Neb, lying dead; 
the butcher standing near him, with 
a great knife in his hand. 

Chicken, terribly frightened at the 
sight, ran to hide under a rock. 

“ What if I should be mistaken !” 
thought he. “I wish” — 

Can you guess, little folks, what 
he wished ? 

Whatever it was, it came too late: 
he was roasted for the next Thanks- 
giving dinner. 


BERTIE’S DREAM. 


SERTIE was lying in a hammock 
on the piazza, thinking of the stories 
that his sister had been reading to 
him. He had tried to study; but, 
the day being hot and sultry, he had 
thrown aside his book, and gone out 
on the piazza. As he swung in his 
hammock, his sister read to him 
about a beautiful part of the world, 
called Switzerland. In that country 
there are a great many mountains, so 
high that they rise far up out of the 
heat to where it is windy and cold, — 
so cold, that nd plants grow, and that 
the only animals to be seen are deer, 
of a kind which the cold does not 
harm. As it keeps snowing and 
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freezing, the ice grows deeper and 
deeper, until it begins to slide down 
the side of the mountain in shining 
streams called glaciers, which, when 
melted in the warm country below, 
change to brooks and rivers. ‘These 
ice-streams are very beautiful and 
wonderful; and the book Bertie’s 
sister had been reading was full of 
stories about bold travellers and hunt- 
ers, who had gone up on the high 
rocks, and among the dangerous fields 
of snow. 

Still swinging in his hammock, 
Bertie looked across the country, dry 
and dusty in the heat, to a pretty hill 
which rose up from among the woods, 
and thought, “I wish I could go 
away from here up to some place 
where it is cool and snowy. I won- 
der if that hill is very high. I have 
been up there; but it is not very 
cold, and there is no snow. I wish it 
was as high as the hills Elsie read 
about.” 

Next morning Bertie looked out, 
as usual, to see the beautiful waving 
woods with the morning sunlight 
upon them. He could always see a 
little of the hill above the trees; but 
this morning he saw more of it than 
ever before. “Perhaps the trees 
have grown shorter in the night,” 
thought he. 

Strangely enough, the hill rose 
higher every day, and farther above 
the trees; and Bertie clapped his 
hands for joy, one morning, as he 
thought, — 

“ Perhaps the hill is really growing 
higher. I will wait until it is as 
high as one of the Alps; and then, 
some hot day, I’ll go up into the 
cold. ” 

The hill, still rising and rising, 
grew sharper and steeper; and the 
trees on the summit changed from 
green to red, and from red to brown. 
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One night the sky was red, and the 
air was thick with smoke; and next 
day the hill was black and bare. 
Steep gray rocks soon grew through 
the round hilltop; and one cool 
morning, after a thunder-storm, the 
top was all white with snow. 

After this snow came, Bertie, 
whenever he was troubled by the 
heat and dust and work of the day, 
used to comfort himself with think- 
ing that he would soon go up and 
rest in the clean soft snow; but, feel- 
ing rather lazy in the warm weather, 
he never quite got ready to start. 

One day Bertie went down to take 
a bath in the stream which flowed 
through the woods just beyond the 
lawn. Plunging in from a rock, as 
usual, he was surprised at finding the 
water as cold as ice. It chilled him 
so thoroughly, that he could neither 
stand nor swim, and was carried, 
struggling, down the stream: at the 
same time the water filled his ears; 
and he seemed to hear little voices 
saying, — 

‘“‘ He wished the hill to grow, and 
was not satisfied: now it is high, and 
he sleeps at home. Let us chill him. 
Let us scrape him on this rock. He 
would not seek us above, let us toss 
him down this fall; let us spin him 
around: and now let us _ leave 
him.” 

Bewildered, Bertie found himself 
lying on a bed of rushes on the bank. 
He hastily put on his clothes, and, 
being afraid to stay any longer with 
the brook, ran home. All day he 
thought of what the voices in the 
brook had said to him; and he 
resolved that he would really go up 
the mountain in the morning. 

Before breakfast, accordingly, Ber- 
tie stole softly out of the house, and 
walked on through the woods, won- 
dering, as he went, whether the two 
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shining white stripes that he had 
seen running down the side of the 
mountain could really be glaciers 
like those his sister had read of. 

The woods were cool and dark so 
early in the morning; and he found 
no difficulty in walking fast. Com- 
ing to the foot of the hill, he stopped 
to eat blueberries, and rested for a 
while by the side of a pretty water- 
fall. But soon a cold jet of water, fall- 
ing on his neck, warned him to 
hasten; while the brook ran on, rip- 
pling as though it enjoyed the joke. 

After clambering, for some time, 
over old fallen trunks of trees, Bertie 
left the forest, and came out on the 
bare side of the hill, now become a 
mountain; and here what a wonder- 
ful sight he saw! Far above him, 
the mountain was white with snow; 
and from the great drifts a long 
stream of ice reached down, — light 
green on the crests of the jagged and 
curving waves, deep blue between, 
and all glittering in the sunlight. 

At this long-wished-for sight, Ber- 
tie uttered a cry of joy, and ran 
eagerly on till he reached the edge of 
the ice, where boiled up several 
springs, which sent their foaming 
waters down the rocks. Here Ber- 
tie would willingly have rested; but 
something in the murmur of the 
water seemed to forbid this, and he 
began to climb over the ice. 

He struggled on manfully for a 
long time, although on all sides 
yawned terribly deep caverns between 
the waves of ice. At length he 
came to a long field of snow, up 
which he plodded laboriously, sinking 
to his knees at every step, until he 
saw a great cliff before him that 
seemed to rise directly out of the 
snow. Looking at its frowning face, 
he felt certain that he could never 
climb to the top. Looking back 
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towards his home, he saw, to his sur- 
prise, nothing buta huge white 
cloud, which was slowly moving up 
the mountain, and hiding rock after 
rock. A chill pierced his very bones. 
He turned, and was hastening down 
the mountain, when he was thrown 
over by a blast of wind, —a roaring, 
freezing wind, that seemed to hold 
him on the ground, while flakes of 
snow stung his flesh like red-hot nee- 
dles. He struggled to his feet, and 
took a few more steps in the dark- 
ness. Presently he thought he 
heard the rushing of a brook. He 
tried to crawl towards it, but sud- 
denly sank in the snow, and seemed 
to fall. 

Bertie remembered nothing more 
until he found himself lying in a 
cavern with walls of ice, through 
which glimmered a faint blue light. 
Above him, on a throne of rock, was 
sitting one of the queerest old men 
you can imagine. He was nearly 
bald, and what little hair he had was 
svow-white. His eyes were very large; 
and, on looking into them, you seemed 
to see a wide country, with forests, 
hills, and rivers. His shoulders were 
clothed in a mantle of white, through 
which appeared, here and there, a 
gray under-garment; and the lower 
part of his body was covered with a 
variegated robe of green and brown. 
His arms were bare, and very hard 
and white near the shoulders: lower 
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down, they were continually chan- 
ging their form; and the hands 
seemed to mingle with a stream of 
water that was flowing along the 
floor of the cavern. 

“Bertie,? said the old man, “ you 
let your mountain grow too high. If 
you had left off sleeping that day, 
when you were so hot and tired, you 
might, with little trouble, have 
reached the top. Remember never 
to dream about what you desire, but 
try to deserve it by work. Laziness 
wishes too much, and makes _ its 
wishes excuses for doing nothing. 

“T am the Spirit of the Mountain. 
Formerly I was mighty, and many 
proud rivers owned me as their lord; 
but my glaciers dwindled away long 
ago, and my only remaining servant 
is your friend, the brook. I am bent 
with age. For a thousand years J 
had not seen my former friends, nor 
signalled them the rising of the sun ; 
but, once in a thousand years, we 
our former beauty and 
strength. This is my day. It is 
nearly done. Farewell.” 

The voice rumbled through the 
cavern, growing fainter and faintér, 
until it sounded like the pattering of 
raindrops on the piazza; and Bertie 
awoke, with a start, to hear his sister 


regain 


say, — 

“Come, Bertie! You haven’t 
learned your Sunday-school lesson, 
have you?” 
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ON THE ATLANTIC. 


Fast through the stormy night, 
Bright with phosphoric light, 
The steamship glides. 

High on the slippery ridge 

Of the storm-beaten bridge, 
The watch abides. 


Deep in the hollow hold, 
Safe from the sleet and cold, 
Nestles warm life. 

Vainly the savage wave 
Outside the ship may lave, 
Foaming in strife. 


Half shrouded in the storm, 
The iceberg’s awful form 

In the path lies. 

What if, before the gale, 
Some ship with straining sail 
To meet us flies ? 


Across the waste so stark, 
Studded with dangers dark, 
What power guides ? — 
What but the living soul, 
Without whose keen control 
Grim death betides. 


Mighty the giant strength, 


Driving the steamér’s length 


Athwart the main : 
Mightier the subtle power, 
Of all life the flower, 
Bound in man’s brain. 
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THE PROTESTANT THEORY OF AUTHORITY. 


BY REV. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D. 


THE ACTS OF 


THE APOSTLES, 


[Continued.] 


Laying down the third Gospel, let 
us now take up the Pauline letters as 
our second term of comparison for the 
Book of Acts. In order to appreciate 
their relation and points of contact, 
we must take a rapid glance at the 
historian’s scheme, and the disposi- 
tion of its contents. 

The story which he tells arranges 
itself around two great figures, pre- 
sented in succession, —that of Peter, 
so long as Jerusalem is the centre of 
his scene;? that of Paul, from the 
moment when it widens into foreign 
parts:? and so nearly complete is the 
separation of their action, that only 
once does each apostle appear in the 
section devoted to the other.? The 
founding of the parent Church at 
Jerusalem, after the college of apos- 
tles has been filled up,‘ opening at 
Pentecost with the descent of the 
Spirit and the gift of tongues,’ so 
effectually turned to account by 
Peter’s exposition as to bring in 
three thousand converts,°is confirmed 
by a miraculous cure of a cripple in 
the temple,” by a vain attempt to 
restrain the apostles through im- 
prisonment,® and by further addresses 
of Peter to the people, converting five 
thousand more,’ and to the council,” 
and culminates in a life of enthusi- 
astic brotherhood, carried even to 
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community of goods,! visiting reser- 
vations of private interest with in- 
stant supernatural death,? and _ glori- 
fied by such signs and wonders, that 
crowds from neighboring cities com- 
peted for the passing shadow of Peter 
upon their sick.2 But this human 
society, thus far distinguished from 
orthodox Judaism only by its belief 
that Messiah has been nominated, 
soon outgrows its first compactness, 
and carries within it elements at once 
of division and of expansion. Greek- 
speaking colonists and foreign prose- 
lytes are there, who have been held 
or drawn to Judaism, not by its tem- 
ple cultus and its Levitical law, but 
by its pure theism and its ideal 
hopes; and they bear with impa- 
tience the legal rigor of the twelve, 
and the preference shown towards 
the disciples who are natives of Pal- 
estine. The outburst of their feel- 
ings represented by Stephen, with its 
consequences on the interior spirit, 
and outward relations of the Church, 
forms the subject of our author’s next 
section. To allay the complaint of 
the Hellenists, the poor’s fund is 
handed over to seven of their num- 
ber, appointed, however, only as 
secondaries by the laying-on of the 
apostles’ hands. But this vantage- 
ground of recognition gives scope 
enough for the fervor of Stephen to 
break forth in that daring speech of 
his which spiritualizes the history 
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and law of Israel, disapproves the 
temple, rebukes the national blind- 
ness, and brings down martyrdom 
upon himself.* While this first ex- 
plosion of revolt against Jewish 
hardness and exclusiveness sprung 
from within the parent Church itself, 
Saul, its future representative, steps 
upon the scene as the agent of sacer- 
dotal to it? By that 
fierce resistance, the disciples —espe- 
cially the Hellenists; for the apostles 
seem to have been safe enough at 
Jerusalem — were scattered over Pal- 
estine,® and, far from limiting them- 


resistance 


selves to the synagogue, made Chiris- 
tians of Samaritans,‘ baptized Simon 
Magus himself,> and the treasurer of 
the Ethiopian queen.® Not that these 
cases were without some affinities 
with Judaism. Its separation from 
Samaria was somewhat of a domestic 
quarrel; the treasurer was at least a 
proselyte, for he had been to the 
temple to worship: but they were at 
one remove from the close circle of 
Jerusalem, and formed an immediate 
link between the first narrowness and 
the last universality. Accordingly, 
the way being thus prepared, our 
author’s next section unfolds the pro- 
vision for advancing on the Gentile 
world. First, Saul is converted by 
the mid-day miracle on the Damascus 
road;7 the secret of his mission be- 
ing confided, not to himself, but to 
the disciple who was to receive him, 
and cure his three-days’ blindness at 
Damascus,® and taking at first no 
practical effect ; for both there® and 
at Jerusalem, where Barnabas imme- 
diately introduces him to the mis- 
trustful apostles, he preaches his new 
convictions only in synagogues,” and 
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-comes into conflict, like any other 


Jewish Christian, only with Hellen- 
ists and Jews.! The historian, there- 
fore, is here simply providing this 
conversion for future use: for the 
present, he sets it aside, ere a single 
Gentile has been addressed, and, re- 
verting to Peter, invests him with a 
direct divine commission to bring the 
first heathen into the faith and 
brotherhood of the baptized,? and 
attributes to him the very motto of 
Christian universality, that “God is 
no respecter of persons; but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and work- 
eth righteousness, is accepted with 
him.”® As if eager to mark with 
an exceptional sanction the conversion 
of Cornelius’s household, the Holy 
Spirit does not wait, as usual, for 
their due baptism, but, ere Peter was 
silent, fell upon them with the gift of 
tongues ;* asking for their baptism, 
instead of crowning it. Does the 
author, then, mean to dispossess Paul 
of any concern with the first life of 
Gentile Christianity ? Not quite so. 
He tells us that some Cypriots and 
Cyrenians among the disciples dis- 
persed by Stephen’s death had, of 
their own accord, though primarily 
addressing Jews, turned their preach- 
ing to the heathen, and gathered a 
great harvest of converts, chiefly at 
Antioch. To report upon this first 
experiment of a mixed church, Bar- 
nabas went down as commissioner of 
the Jerusalem apostles; and, accept- 
ing the good results as a sufficient 
seal of divine approval, he fetched 
Saul from Tarsus to work with him 
for a year in organizing a community 
so encouraging, yet so precariously 
balanced.® Paul has thus a hand in 
the earliest Gentile work, but by 
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human invitation, not diyine commis- 
sion; by authority from Jerusalem, 
not in his own right; and in garner- 
ing the harvest raised by others, not 
in sowing the seed himself. During 
this year at Antioch, a deputation of 
prophets from the parent Church came 
thither to announce a famine impend- 
ing at some future date, and to seek 
help for the evil times; and, a collec- 
tion having been made, Saul, in com- 
pany with his patron Barnabas, visits 
Jerusalem to deliver it into the elders’ 
hands. He thus appears in a posi- 
tion thoroughly recognized at head- 
quarters, but wholly subordinate ; and, 
for the second time since his conver- 
sion, is thrown into intimate and 
friendly relations with the original 
apostles. Before conducting the bear- 
ers of the collection back to Antioch, 
the historian, casting a last glance 
upon the revered Church at Jerusa- 
lem, relates the particulars of Herod 
Agrippa’s persecution and subsequent 
death, the beheading of James the 
son of Zebedee,* the rigorous im- 
prisonment of Peter, his deliverance 
by an angel through spontaneously 
opening doors, and his re-appearance 
among the astonished friends to whom 
he was given back. Whether among 
them we are to look for Barnabas and 
Paul, we are not told; but from the 
house where the gathering was held, 
they took John Mark (who lived 
there with his mother) to help in 
their labors in and beyond Antioch.* 
With this episode the narrative bids 
adieu to the parent Church and its 
representative apostles, and, taking 
up its second thread, follows the 
movements of Paul till he is brought 
to Rome. On looking back over this 
section of the history, we notice a 
gradually changing attitude of public 
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feeling in the city towards the Chris- 
tian cause. At first it is described as 
popular; and its active opponents are 
found: only among the aristocratic 
Sadducees and chiefs of the state.? 
When Stephen and the Hellenists step 
to the front, the favor of the citizens 
falls away ;? and atlast the local king 
finds no more persuasive means of 
courting the people than by lifting his 
sword against James, and closing his 
prison-doors upon Peter ;* so that the 
perverseness is universal which turns 
away from the divine light in the 
midst of them. Hence the way is 
now fully prepared for the quest of 
new fields and the introduction of 
the new Agent, who, if his country- 
men reject his message, will obtain a 
hearing for it among the Gentiles. 
As Paul’s conversion had, accord- 
ing to our author, conveyed to him no 
commission, he has yet to receive the 
authority which shall start him on his 
special career. With this, accord- 
ingly, the section devoted to him 
begins. From whom, then, does he 
obtain it? A body of prophets and 
teachers in the Antioch congrega- 
tion, engaged in fasting and prayer, 
are divinely impelled, as they believe, 
to set apart Barnabas and Paul for 
@ missionary enterprise ; and, in obe- 
dience to this nomination, the two 
friends are consecrated by the laying- 
on of hands, and sent forth to their 
work. Drawn first to Cyprus, as 
the native place of Barnabas, they 
passed through the island, from east 
to west, with Mark as their associate, 
but without recorded result, till, at 
Paphos, Paul, encountering Elymas 
the sorcerer, strikes him miraculously 
blind, and converts the proconsul, 
Sergius Paulus.’ From this critical 
moment, Barnabas, hitherto the pa- 
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tron, is withdrawn into the secondary 
place; and the growing importance 
of the heathen mission induces a 
change of the Hebrew name Saul, 
to the more current Roman form of 
Paul. On their crossing over to the 
opposite mainland, Mark, to the dis- 
pleasure of Paul, returned to Jerusa- 
lem.? The other two advanced into 
the interior, through the Pisidian and 
Lycaonian towns; always, it is af- 
firmed, proceeding by the same rule, — 
of preaching first in the synagogue, 
and usually with the same result, — of 
incurring the hostility of the Jews, 
and being driven to seek a heathen 
audience, and form an independent 
community.* Wherever they went, 
their steps were marked by super- 
natural signs;* and the healing of 


a cripple at Lystra induced, it is said, . 


that monstrous scene in which the 
missionaries were first worshipped as 
gods, and then, on Jewish instigation, 
stoned and expelled.* Returning on 
their steps, they rendered account at 
Antioch of the execution of their 
commission, and, resuming their resi- 
dence there, are lost sight of for sev- 
eral years. When we consider that 
this first journey occupied about two 
years, we cannot but be struck with 
the scantiness of the historian’s 
record. It gives us one speech of 
Paul in the synagogue, one personal 
conversion by a miracle of terror, 
one dramatic outburst of superstition, 
brought on by a miracle of mercy, 
but else, only the most general state- 
ments of method and result; that the 
first chance was always given to the 
synagogue; that the Jews were per- 
verse and rancorous; that the Gen- 
tiles asked to hear the word. The 
heathen mission is everywhere exhib- 
ited, not as within the primary inten- 
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tion of the preachers, but as an 
incidental consequence forced upon 
them, and justified by the infatuation 
of the men of Israel. 

Their proceedings, however, though 
ratified by their constituents at An- 
tioch, were called in question by a 
party in the parent Church; and mes- 
sengers came down from Jerusalem 
to insist that no Gentile should be 
baptized, unless he submitted himself 
to the entire Jewish law.’ If this 
were to be the rule, the whole work 
of the late mission was invalid; and 
Barnabas and Paul, thus challenged, 
determined to seek at headquarters 
the legitimation which the complain- 
ants threatened to withhold from 
them.? Taking a deputation to Jeru- 
salem, they submitted the question, 
with the narrative of their labors, to 
a meeting of the apostles and elders,® 
curiously characterized by great 
breadth of speech, dwindling into 
narrowness of result. Peter, appeal- 
ing to his own initiative in the case 
of Cornelius, unreservedly declares 
that the intolerable yoke of the law is 
broken, and there is no difference be- 
fore God between the Gentile and 
the Jew.* And even James supports 
the same thesis, out of the prophets, 
yet induces the assembly to lay four 
restrictions on heathen converts, — 
abstinence from meats that were the 
remains of Pagan sacrifices, and 
from such as had the blood in them, 
and from the flesh of animals snared 
or strangled, and from marriage 
within the prohibited degrees, and 
from other irregularities of the same 
class. This decision is said to have 
been accepted by Paul and Barnabas, 
conveyed by letter, and authenticated 
by deputation, to the Church at An- 
tioch, and established as the basis of 
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common action -among all sections of 
Christian believers. 

Armed, now, with a full recogni- 
tion, not, indeed, as apostle, but as 
missionary, Paul is sent by the histo- 
rian 2n his second and ‘greatest jour- 
ney, which is to establish his charac- 
ter as chief founder of the Gentile 
churches. Here, too, Barnabas drops 
away, offended with -his colleague’s 
displeasure with Mark,? and dis- 
appears from the story; and Paul, 
emerging into complete independence, 
and taking Silas, and soon, Timothy, 
as assistants, begins upon his old 
track, leaving with every church the 
rules adopted by the apostolic assem- 
bly at Jerusalem.* In his own con- 
duct he is said to have even gone 
beyond their restrictive requirements, 
compelling Timothy, who had a Jew- 
ish mother and a Greek father, to 
submit to the Jewish rite before 
entering on Christian service. The 
historian hurries the travellers 
through Phrygia and Galatia,® with- 
out mention of any of the important 
churches, — Colosse, Laodicea, Hie- 
rapolis,— which so soon became re- 
nowned, and barring them by divine 
prohibition from proconsular Asia on 
the south-west, and Bithynia on the 
north, brings them rapidly to Troas,® 
the verge of that European enter- 
prise which he is eager to describe. 
First pausing at Philippi, he tells of 
the pious and hospitable Lydia, with 
whom the missionaries were guests ;’ 
of the soothsaying girl, whose master, 
provoked by Paul’s successful exor- 
cism, had him and Silas beaten and 
imprisoned ;* of the miraculous deliv- 
erance from jail, and conversion of 
the jailer;* but does not explain how 
it was that the plea of Roman citizen- 
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ship, which would have protected 
them from stripes, was not urged till 
after the punishment had been in- 
flicted.4 Three weeks at Thessalonica 
serve only to show how at once the 
Jews are rendered inveterate, and the 
“devout Greeks” are profoundly at- 
tracted, by the Christian message.? 
Driven forward by the hatred of their 
countrymen, the travellers are at last 
at Athens,* the culminating point of 
the historian’s interest, for which he 
has reserved the speech* character- 
istic of this section. The city of the 
schools was not a place congenial to 
the Christian gospel ;° and, forming 
no church there, Paul passed on to 
Corinth, and spending a year anda 
half there, under the friendly roof of 
Aquila and Priscilla,® he met with 


- the usual experience,— enmity and 


persecution from orthodox Judaism,’ 
indifference or protection from the 
Roman authorities, and a large fol- 
lowing among the religious Gentiles 
and Jewish proselytes.® Here was 
the limit of his second mission. 
Wishing to show himself once more 
at Jerusalem as a faithful observer 
of the law, he put himself under a 
vow, which begins its effect in Greece, 
and completes it in the temple ; and, 
calling at Ephesus and Cesarma, re- 
ports himself to the parent Church, 
and thence returns to Antioch.” 

The third missionary journey as- 
sumes the character of a passing sur- 
vey of the previous work; and it 
follows so mueh the lines already 
traced, through Galatia and Phrygia," 
to the coast of Asia Proper, and by 
Troas to Macedonia and Achaia, fol- 
lowed by a return but little varied, 
that scarcely would new ground be 
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broken at all, were it not for a stay 
of more than two years! at Ephesus. 
Here the author gives a sample of 
Paul’s encounter with three influences 
menacing to his work,? — the imper- 
fect gospel of Apollos and his friends, 
who are preaching the promissory 
message of John the Baptist (that 
Messiah is at hand), but have yet to 
be brought up to the baptism of Jesus 
as the Christ, and to receive the gift 
of the Spirit ;* the impenetrable Jew- 
ish conservatism ;* the interests and 
passions of Pagan superstition. The 
representatives of the first, recog- 
nized already as “disciples,” need 
only further instruction ; and the lay- 
ing-on of Paul’s hands after baptism, 
and the gift of tongues, at once de- 
clares their enrolment complete.§ 
The second shows itself not only in 
the hardened opposition in the syna- 
gogue, which, after three months, 
drove Paul to remove to the school of 
Tyrannus,® but in the attempt of the 
Jewish exorcists to trade in the name 
of Jesus as a spell of power in their 
art. The possessing demon, however, 
being up to this device, declines to 
stir, and goads on his victim to beat 
the impostors, and turn them out of 
doors.” The third finds voice in the 
outcry of the craftsmen, and the wor- 
shippers of Diana’s shrine;* and 
being not properly encountered by 
the Christian missionaries at all, but 
turned aside by an adroit and tolerant 
city officer, is adduced, apparently, 
only in proof of the public alarm at 
the spread of the new religion. It 
is, doubtless, with a view to leave the 
same impression of growing popular 
success, that the historian cites the 
“special miracles” wrought not only 
by “the hands of Paul,” but by 
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“handkerchiefs and aprons brought 
from his body to the sick or the pos- 
sessed,” and the voluntary burning, 
by converted and repentant sorcerers, 
of their books of divination, to the 
value of above two thousand pounds. 

It was between Troas and Philippi, 
in the second journey, that our author 
first availed himself of the Pauline 
itinerary, which he often quotes ;* 
and it is on the return from Philippi 
to Troas, in the third journey, that he 
resorts to it again.? With the dry 
memoranda of this journal are inter- — 
spersed passages more fully descrip- 
tive, which betray themselves by the 
historian’s pervading feeling, that. 
Paul is on his last circuit in the East, 
and is taking leave of the disciples, 
whom he gathers round him. This 
it is which both explains the linger- 
ing of his address at Troas, till Euty- 
chus has fallen asleep, and given 
occasion to the miracle answering to 
Peter’s recall of Tabitha from death.* 
This it is which gives its pathetic 
character to the speech before the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus. And 
this it is which introduces the proph- 
ecy, at Tyre and Cesarma, of Paul’s 
seizure at Jerusalem,® although the 
author has here concealed his hand by 
interweaving his additions with his 
materials, and adopting the borrowed 
form for the whole. It is natural for 
the writer, who knows his own drama 
to the end, to give impressiveness to 
this last visit to Jerusalem, by au- 
guries of calamity, growing louder as 
the city is approached. But it is not 
natural that Paul, whom a heavenly 
intimation so easily turned aside 
from Bithynia, and the province of 
Asia, should now, in defiance of em- 
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phatic warnings of the Holy Spirit, 
persist in taking the road to bondage 
or death. 

The last section of our book pre- 
sents the apostle in a new character, 
not of aggressive action, but of en- 
durance and defence. It conducts 
him from Jerusalem to Rome, — the 
persecuted, the accused, the prisoner 
on appeal. His missionary life is 
over; and when he speaks, whether 
to his countrymen from the steps of 
Fort Antonia, or before the council, or 
to the court at Cesarma, his addresses, 
though telling the story of his re- 
ligious change, are rather forensic 
than prophetic. Finding himself still 
an object of suspicion among the 
Judaical Christians of the Holy City, 
he is described as taking on himself, 
with four zealots for the law, the obli- 
gations and charges of a conspicuous 
vow, that he may seem no less loyal 
to Moses than they.! Whatever 
soothing effect this might have upon 
the Church, it did not avail with the 
unconverted Jews. On the rumor 
that he had brought a Gentile within 
the interior temple courts, a riot is 
raised among the worshippers, from 
which he is rescued only by the Ro- 
man guard.* Every attempt of the 
officer in command to obtain a distinct 
charge against the prisoner, which 
shall justify his arrest, is frustrated 
by orthodox vehemence. /Paul’s 
speech to the people, immediately 
after his apprehension, is silenced by 
tumultuary cries the moment he 
mentions his preaching to the Gen- 
tiles.* His own examination by 
scourging is stopped by his claim to 
Roman citizenship.* The reference 
of his case to the Sanhedrim is ren- 
dered fruitless by the outburst of 
clamorous dissensions.’ And, after 
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all, he is sent off to the Roman gov- 
ernor at Cesarea, without any definite 
indictment against him, merely to 
place him beyond the reach of a Jew- 
ish conspiracy against his life. Sum- 
moned before Felix, his accusers can 
bring no legal charge, but only try 
to make him responsible for their 
own disturbance in the temple.? And 
when, after two years’ unintelligible 
imprisonment, his case is brought up 
for hearing before Festus, the suc- 
ceeding governor, the court, though 
aided by the presence of Agrippa, 
the Jewish prince, and Berenice, is 
still unable to draw up any regular 
bill against him ;* and he is sent to 
Rome, not to answer for any alleged 
offence, but merely in compliance 
with his own appeal.‘ In all his 
speeches, the ground of his defence is 
remarkable. He pleads his full Jew- 
ish orthodoxy, and denies that he 
teaches any thing which is not covered 
by the faith of a consistent Pharisee.® 
And in two of them he repeats the 
story of his conversion, with circum- 
stantial variations from the histo- 
rian’s account, and from each other, 
which indicate how little was exacti- 
tude regarded in even the most 
important Christian traditions.® 

The voyage to Rome is evidently 
drawn, for the most part, from the 
journal of an eye-witness, very un- 
evenly kept; for while the earlier 
portion is related with consecutive 
explicitness,’ from the shipwreck at 
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Malta, the narrative hastens to its 
end, three months being compressed 
into a few verses,’ and marked only 
by the mention of four days, to two 
of which miracles are referred. Paul, 
on reaching the city where for two 
years he was to live as a prisoner 
under little restriction, soon sent for 
the leading Jews, to explain what 
brings him there, and to remove any 
prejudicial rumor that might have 
preceded him, and is assured that no 
report of him had reached them, and 
he had no evil impression to fear.? 
The way being thus open, he devotes 
a day with them to the exposition of 
his gospel; and as, with few excep- 
tions, they withstand his persuasion, 
he denounces their blindness in the 
words of Isaiah, and tells them that 
the Gentiles should have what they 
had refused.* The author, having 
conducted Paul as the organ of con- 
veyance for the Gentile gospel from 
its birthplace to the centre of the 
heathen world, has reached the goal 
of his design, and leaves him at the 
climax of his mission, though possi- 
bly decending into the shadow of 
personal danger, or even the martyr’s 
death. 

The picture thus drawn of Chris- 
tian affairs in the apostolic age is in 
itself distinct, symmetrical, and fairly 
consistent; and it represents, no 
doubt, the conception which the 
Church, when its first contrarieties had 
been levelled, formed of its own na- 
tivity. Its chief features, however, 
we can fortunately compare with 
photographs from the life, handed 
down in the letters of Paul; and 
they will reward a scrutiny. 

I. The spiritual gifts showered 
down upon the disciples on the day 
of Pentecost, and especially that 
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“speaking with tongues,” which is 
described as usually following bap- 
tism, and the laying-on of the apos- 
tles’ hands, are the subject of a spe- 
cial discussion between Paul and his 
Corinthian converts; and as he writes 
about them to the very people whom 
he had introduced to them, at the 
very moment of their habitual exer- 
cise, and with a view to a right esti- 
mate of their relative value, we are 
thrown by his allusions into the 
midst, of the facts, and can see for 
ourselves what was really going on. 
To the author of the Book of Acts, 
the miracle of Pentecost undoubtedly 
consisted in the power conferred on a 
set of Galileans to speak intelligibly 
to a mixed audience of foreigners, 
without requiring from any one a 
knowledge of more than his own lan- 
guage. Fifteen different countries 
had their representatives present; 
while the disciples, new fired by the 
Spirit, set forth “the wonderful 
works of God;” and not one of them 
missed the inspired story. Each 
“heard in his own tongue in which 
he was born.”* Whether the histo- 
rian planted the supernatural phe- 
nomenon in the speaker, who deliv- 
ered himself in a language he had 
never learned, or in the hearer, who 
received in one tongue what was ut- 
tered in another; whether, in his 
view, this happened now to one, and 
then to another, of the listeners, or to 
all at once, — are secondary questions, 
which may be left to curious inter- 
preters: the essential point is, that 
to these Christian recipients of the 
Holy Spirit is attributed the faculty, 
without human means of communi- 
cation, of preaching to foreigners not 
less intelligibly than to their own 
countrymen. True it is that in sub- 
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sequent instances which the author 
adduces of this “sign,” viz., the con- 
version of the Cornelius household,? 
and the baptism of the Apollos 
school,? there seems no room for the 
exercise of such a gift, all the per- 
sons present being speakers of Greek ; 
but that the phenomenon is here 
meant to be still the same is evident 
from Peter’s own account of his mis- 
sion to the centurion : “ As I began to 
speak, the Holy Spirit fell on them, 
as on us at the beginning.” * 

The gift thus described by the his- 
torian of its origin evidently played 
only too conspicuous a part in the 
early assemblies of .the Christians ; 
for we find the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles disapproving its display at Cor- 
inth, and treating it with marked 
disparagement; and, in the reasons 
which he assigns for his judgment, 
we obtain a lively picture of its na- 
ture and results. He attributes to it 
the following characters : — 

1. It is a mode of speaking, not to 
men, but to God.4| One who resorts 
to it edifies himself, and not the as- 
sembly. “If,” says the apostle, “I 
come to you speaking with tongues, 
what shall I profit you?” ® “Except 
ye utter with the tongue intelligible 
words, how shall it be known what is 
spoken ? for ye will be speaking into 
the air.”"’ The gift, therefore, isolates 
the individual, and constitutes a pri- 
vate act of devotion, in which the as- 
sembly cannot participate. 

2. It is an unconscious act of im- 
pulse, not attended by the under- 
standing, an expression of “the 
Spirit” without “the intellect: ” 
“My spirit prayeth; but my under- 

1 Acts x. 44, 46: ‘While Peter yet spake these 
words, the Holy Spirit fell on all them that heard 
the word. . . and they heard them speak with 
tongues, and magnify God.” 
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standing is unfruitful.”? “If thou 
shalt bless with the spirit, how shall 
the unlearned say Amen at thy 
giving of thanks, seeing he under- 
standeth not what thou sayest?”? 
“T had rather speak five words with 
my understanding, that I may in- 
struct others also, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue.” ® 
" 3. Hence it needs an interpreter 
to bring out the thought, even for the 
speaker himself, and still more for 
others: “Let him that speaketh in a 
tongue pray that he may interpret.” * 
“If any man speak in a tongue, let 
one interpret; but if there be no in- 
terpreter, let him keep silence in the 
church, and let him speak to him- 
self and to God.”® Else no other 
impression can be produced on occa- 
sional attendants coming in, than that 
the Christians are mad.® 

In consistency with these state- 
ments, the effect of this gift is com- 
pared with the tinkling of metal,’ 
with the note of a wind or stringed 


-instrument,® with the sound of an un- 


intelligible language ;° and, by its un- 
meaning and unedifying character, it 
is contrasted with the prophetic func- 
tion.” 

What is here described and depre- 
ciated has evidently nothing in com- 
mon with miraculous power of com- 
municating with foreigners; for the 
favored possessor of such a gift would 
certainly use it forthe expression of 
conscious and coherent thought: he 
would address that thought to men, 
and not to God; and he would need 
no interpreter, the gift itself having 
no function, except to save interpreta- 
tion. Listening to the apostle’s 
graphic hints, we find ourselves in an 
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assembly, where member after mem- 
ber rises and pours forth, with the air 
of one possessed, a torrent of vehe- 
ment, inarticulate sounds; breathing, 
it may be, the distinguishable tones 
of varying emotion, — now plaintive 
and pathetic, now hopeful and jubi- 
lant, or again stormy and indignant, 
but like music without words, or like 
a laugh or a wail overhead, betraying 
no definite thought, except to the 
Reader of all hearts. There seems to 
be a certain point of tension at which 
every kind of emotion, escaping the 
restraints of reason, takes possession 
of the powers of utterance, and bursts 
into involuntary voice; and those 
who have witnessed the reproduction, 
at Edward Irving’s church, of the 
Corinthian phenomena, will not claim 
for the religious affections any ex- 
emption from this general law. That 
such hysterical or ecstatic excitement 
should be regarded, like other enthu- 
siastic spontaneities, as a divine in- 
spiration, can occasion no surprise. 
Nor is it difficult to see how inter- 
pretation would be possible: it would 
consist in at once finding, doubtless 
from the rich poetry of prophet and 
psalmist, words that chimed in with 
the mood and tone of the speaker, 
and filled in with clear images his 
vast and formless feeling. 

If this is at all a true representation 
of the objective facts, how long would 
it take for tradition to give them the 
form they assume in the Book of Acts? 
Without pretending to measure the 
interval, we may safely say, that they 
must have long passed out of experi- 
ence, and evenof memory. The apos- 
tolic age must have been not only 
gone, but completely idealized, before 
the power of speaking foreign lan- 
guages which had never been learned 
could be reckoned among the gifts of 
the Spirit, and identified with a phe- 
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nomenon so completely opposite in 
its character. * The story, probably, 
arose from a misinterpretation of the 
language employed, when the facts 
described by it had been forgotten. 
In the oldest form of phrase, “to 
speak with a tongue” (yAwooy Aaheiv),? 
the word “tongue” does not mean 
“language” (for which a different 
word, diadextog,? would be used), but 
the bodily member most active in 
speed; and it is resorted to on ac- 
count of the inarticulate nature of 
the utterance; because, to the hearer 
who understands nothing of what is 
said, the act of talking appears a 
purely physical performance, a mere 
gabble, in which his attention rests 
upon the organic machinery. Next 
the phrase passed into the plural: “to 
speak with tongues” (yhooows iaheiv),® 
and “kinds of tongues,” * were men- 
tioned; because, in different cases, 
distinct types of feeling perceptibly 
prompted the utterance, so that a 
plurality was cognizable in the phe- 
nomenon. And, finally, the fuller 
phrases, “other tongues” (érépaus 
ylosoouy dedeivr),5 and “new tongues” 
(xcuvaig yhosooac),® came into use, in 
order to contrast the act with common 
speech, and give it an origin other 
than human, and new to experience. 
It was the tongue of the Spirit, an in- 
strument unfamiliar for the expres- 
sion of feeling, which was here con- 
cerned. Ata distance from its origin, 
this real meaning of the words was 
lost: “tongues” was construed into 
“languages ;”" and “other tongues” 
were supposed to be dialects different 
from the speaker’s own; and out of 
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@ misunderstood phrase was born a 
stupendous miracle. 

II. The Epistles of Paul supply 
several autobiographical particulars, 
which enable us to check the story 
of his life as presented in the Book 
of Acts. 

It has been already shown that the 
three accounts given by the historian 
of the apostle’s conversion (two of 
them in speeches of his own) are not 
circumstantially consistent; and to 
disregard as trivial the particulars in 
which they are at variance involves 
an obvious confusion of ideas. In it- 
self, it is pretty much a matter of in- 
difference whether his companions on 
the journey were standing or pros- 
trate; whether they only saw, or only 
heard, the elements of the miracle; 
whether Jesus said a little more 
or a little less: any one of the as- 
signed forms for the event would be 
nearly as compatible with its efficacy 
as another. But these varieties, 
though neutral to the character of the 
incident, are not neutral to the value 
of its evidence. The question, whether 
the vision of Jesus was purely sub- 
jective, limited to the consciousness 
of Saul, or was an objective percep- 
tion of external facts, can be deter- 
mined only by appealing to other 
witnesses than the person himself 
entranced; and our trust in their 
testimony cannot but be shaken, if 
they tell us, — now that they were on 
their feet, then that they were on the 
ground; now that they heard the 
voice, then that they did not hear it, 
but only saw the light; now that the 
voice spoke twenty-six words,’ then 
that it spoke eighty-six words,’ in- 
cluding a commission unmentioned in 
the shorter form. To all who lay 
great stress upon the outward phe- 
nomenon which arrested the journey, 
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these differences are of ‘undeniable 
importance; but they are. slight in 
presence of the broader contrast be- 
tween each and all of these recitals, 
and the picture of his change, which 
we incidentally gather from Paul him- 
self. Though occasions repeatedly 
occur in his Epistles when, as in his 
defensive orations in the Acts, an ap- 
peal to a splendid miracle at noonday, 
publicly installing him into a divine 
office, would be conclusive for his pur- 
pose, and save many a superfluous 
circuit of argument, he never once 
describes such an occurrence, but 
speaks of his change in terms more 
suitable to an inward than to an out- 
ward revelation. He says, indeed, in 
relation to the risen Christ, that he 
“has seen” him,! and that, too, at a 
time later than his appearances to the 
original apostles ;* but the nature of 
this personal vision, its place, its oc- 
casion, its contents, are left in silence. 
No scene or circumstances are named 
by which it can be identified, no 
companions mentioned whose partner- 
ship in it would settle its objective 
reality; nor is it made either the 
moment of his conversion, or the 
medium of his summons to preach 
a gospel of his own in a new and 
special field. The phrase, indeed, “I 
have seen Christ,” does not fit well 
the noonday scene on Damascus road; 
for in no one of the accounts of it is it 
said that Jesus was seen. A voice de- 
clared him; but, in the dazzling light 
which alone was visible, it is not pre- 
tended that any form was discerned. 
And, while all allusion to an instan- 
taneous conversion by external mira- 
cle fails us in the apostle’s letters, 
the internal origin of his new convic- 
tion seems to speak in the words, 
“ When it pleased God to reveal his 
Son in me,”*—a phrase which no 
21Cor.ix.1. 21Cor.xv.% * Gali. 16. 
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one could transfer to the narrative in 
the Book of Acts, without feeling its 
incongruity. Strangely, indeed, would 
so splendid a miracle be thrown away 
upon a convert who had everywhere 
to confront the impugners of his apos- 
tolate, and enemies of his mission, 
to defend the rights of his disciples, 
and make good the authority of his 
gospel, yet instead of simply reciting 
. the facts on which all the legitimacy 
of his action depended, and appealing 
to the witnesses who had part in it, 
rested his case partly on the fruits of 
his labors, but chiefly on an elaborate 
scheme of theology reasoned out from 
the nature of man, the government 
of God, and the analogies and intima- 
tions of the Old Testament. 

If Paul is reticent about his con- 
version, he is not so about its sequel. 
Does he, then, confirm the main state- 
ments of our historian; viz., that, in 
the very synagogues at Damascus to 
which he had been sent as a perse- 
cutor, he immediately preached as a 
Christian ; that, “after many days,” 
he escaped a design against his life, 
and fled to Jerusalem; that there, 
through the intervention of Barnabas, 
he overcame the first distrust of 
the Christians, and consorted with the 
apostles, and preached boldly, till the 
enmity of the Hellenists compelled 
his retreat to Tarsus? On the con- 
trary, he tells us, that, “immediately” 
on his change of mind, he avoided all 
contact with men, and did not go up 
to Jerusalem to those who were 
apostles before him, but went away 
into Arabia; and, on returning, 
sought Damascus again; and only 
after three years presented himself 
at Jerusalem, and spent fifteen days 
with Peter, seeing no other apostle 
except James, the brother of Jesus.’ 
It is surely impossible to conceive a 
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more precise and thorough-going con- 
tradiction, point by point, than be- 
tween these two stories. If they both 
xefer to the same period, this must be 
admitted; but it may be said, con- 
sidering the absence of chronology 
from the Book of Acts, may we not 
suppose its visit of Paul to Jerusa- 
lem, and preaching there, “ and in all 
the country of Judwxa,”* to come in 
after the events which he himself 
enumerates, i.e., at the end of his 
three-years’ absence from the holy 
city? Happily, of this time, also, 
his own words supply an exact report; 
“next,” he says (i.e., after his fifteen 
days with Peter), “I came into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia; and my 
face was unknown to the churches of 
Christ in Judea ; and they had only 
heard that their former persecutor 
was preaching the faith which once 
he destroyed.”? Thus it appears that 
he had never shown himself to the 
Christians of the metropolis and its 
neighborhood, but remained to them 
an object of rumor from a distance, 
throughout the period spent, accord- 
ing to the Book of Acts, in consorting 
with them, and everywhere - boldly 
preaching to them. And how long 
did he continue thus a stranger to 
them? This, also, he distinctly tells 
us: “Then, after fourteen years, I 
went up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas.” The visit was, “ by rev- 
elation, privately, to lay before the 
reputed leaders the gospel which he 
preached to the Gentiles;” and so 
to obviate the risk of any frustrating 
opposition.® Up to the time, there- 
fore, of his writing to the Galatians, 
i.e., to the middle of ‘the third mis- 
sionary journey, by the reckoning 
of the Acts,* Paul had been only 


1 Acts xxvi. 20, *Gal. i 21-23. 
4 The ch logy is obtained thus: when Paul 
escaped from Damascus, Aretas was in possession 


8 Gal. ii. 1, 2. 
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twice at Jerusalem, on both occasions 
without any public appearance; and 
we must set down as fictions two out 
of the four visits which the historian 
distributes over the same period.?. And 
further, as the second visit was de- 
signed to settle terms, by private 
agreement, with the elder apostles, 
for the recognition of Paul’s Gentile 
gospel, it is plain that no public ua- 
derstanding, much less any formulated 
treaty, had thus far defined the con- 
ditions of this gospel; and that, for 
seventeen years, he had made him- 
self its independent organ in thought 
and action, without approaching the 
Jewish - Christian field, and now 
brought in, not its principles for 
judgment, but its fruits for acknowl- 
edgment. 

It must be already obvious that 
these inconsistencies between the two 
writers are too uniform in character 
to be treated as mere historical inac- 
curacies: they are the signs of diver- 
gent literary purposes. The object 
of the apostle is to establish the origi- 
nality of his Gentile movement and 
doctrine, to show that they arose as 
a sacred commission given personally 
to him, and lay entirely between God 
and himself, indebted for no help, and 
needing no authority from men. With 
this view, he does not shrink from 
disclaiming, even in a tone of con- 
tempt, all obligation to “those apos- 
tles who passed for something consid- 


of the city; for the gates were watched by order 
of his commandant (2 Cor. xi. 32). The city did 
not belong to him, but was temporarily under his 
contro), through political complications, in the 
spring of A.D. 37. This gives the date of Paul’s 
conversion. Seventeen years from that time 
brings us to A.D. 54. The Epistle to the Galatians 
was written either from Ephesus about A.D. 55, 
or from Corinth, about A.D. 58. 

1 Viz., from Damascus, after his conversion 
(ix. 26); from Antioch, to relieve the Jerusalem 
Christians (xi. 27); from Antioch with Barnabas, 
tothe “ first council,” after the first journey (xv.); 
from Cenchrea, after the second journey, under 
& vow (xviii. 18, seqq.). 
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erable,” and stood for “pillars” at 
Jerusalem, and plainly declaring that 
he had nothing to thank them for; 
while they, on the other hand, were 
too much struck with the practical 
evidence of divine blessing on his 
ministry to exclude it from fellowship, 
or hesitate to leave its field to him; 
reserving to themselves the Jewish 
mission, and stipulating only for a 
considerate remembrance of the poorer 
brethren.? The author of the Book 
of Acts works throughout to precisely 
the opposite end; insisting, at every 
step, on Paul’s dependence on those 
who were Christians before him, on 
his direct apprenticeship to them as 
their agent, on his accord with them 
in principle and method, and differ- 
ence from them only in his geograph- 
ical area of life. Consigned, at first, 
to the care and instruction of the Jew 
Ananias, taken up into the patronage 
of Barnabas, called in as a subordi- 
nate helper in the first community open 
to Gentiles, at the end of every jour- 
ney appearing at Jerusalem to render 
an account, to bring a tribute, or 
to exhibit himself under the most 
rigorous Jewish vows, he is exhibited 
as called, indeed, by Christ, but as 
trained and employed by the Church, 
and loyal to its leaders and decrees. 
While this difference of purpose be- 
tween Paul and his historian occa- 
sions discrepancies in many biograph- 
ical particulars, it also goes much 
deeper, and leads us to our next con- 
trast. 

III. The whole personality of Paul, 
his characteristic thought, his method 
of work, as presented in the Book of 
Acts, are inconsistent with his own 
self-revelations. 

Whatever obscurities may be found 
in the Pauline theology, and whatever 
estimate may be made of what is clear 

1 Gal. ii. 6-10. 




















in it, it cannot be doubted that he 
was a theologian, if he was any thing; 
that he had wrought out for himself 
@ comprehensive theory of human 
nature, of the divine government, and 
of the stadia of history in the past, 
and to the close of its drama; that 
with this theory his Christianity was 
identified, so that he required its lead- 
ing conceptions and characteristic 
terms for every exposition of his gos- 
pel. The whole problem of the world 
was for him resolved in the person of 
Jesus Christ. The central point in 
which the solution lay was the cross 
of Christ: the redeeming efficacy of 
the cross presupposed both a partic- 
ular conception of humanity and a 
double nature in Christ, to appreciate 
which we must be familiar with the 
relation of “flesh” and “spirit,” 
of “sin” and “ transgression,” 
of “knowledge” and “power,” of 
“faith” and “law,” of “life” and 
“ death;” and, while the “righteous- 
ness of God” was freely open to all 
who had faith thus to receive it in 
place of their own, that faith was 
conditional en a whole system of prior 
thought and feeling. Hence the 
apostle’s simplest modes of formulat- 
ing the essence of Christianity carry 
in them psychological, ethical, and 
theosophiec postulates, which are tan- 
tamount to a scheme of the universe; 
nor can he, in a short letter, defend 
his Galatian teaching from its Juda- 
ical impugners without furnishing a 
text-book of dogmatic theology for 
the construction of future confessions 
of faith, and the use gf thousands of 
evangelical professors through the 
successive ages of the Church. In 
proportion as his influence has been 
in the ascendant have all subsequent 
forms of Christianity assumed the 
same character,—of vast doctrinal 
constructions, more or less closely 
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compacted, and covering almost the 
whole ground of philosophy as well 
as of religion. And in his day, as in 
ours, there stood, in direct antithesis 
to this, that simpler type of belief, 
which, in dealing with sin, is content 
with bringing it to repentance, and 
offering it mercy on self-surrender; 
and which, thinking no more of the 
death than of the life of Jesus, makes 
a whole of both, as the realization of 
the true filial union of soul with God. 
The primitive Christian samples of 
these opposite ways of thinking were, 
indeed, far from identical with ours; 
but the central motto of each has re- 
mained, — for the one, “salvation by 
the cross;” for the other, “return 
unto God through repentance and 
faith.” 

Now, in the second section of the 
Book of Acts, we have a speech of 
Paul’s for each of his three mission- 
ary journeys, — the first addressed to 
Jews,' the second to heathens,” the 
third to Christians,’ — and, after his 
apprehension, reported defences of 
himself before the people,‘ the coun- 
cil,5 and the court at Cesarxa; ® all of 
them professing to give the substance 
of his faith: yet in no one of them 
do we find a trace of his characteris- 
tic doctrine, or a single thought which 
serves to identify him with the writer 
of his Epistles. In short, “his gos- 
pel” is not there; and to shift from 
the Church of Chalmers to that of 
Channing could scarcely change the 
atmosphere more than to pass from 
the Epistle to the Romans, to the ad- 
dress on Mars Hill. Instead of his 
own, the opposite gospel is thrown to 
the front; and a prominence is given 
to the lesson of repentance and moral 


1 Acts xiii. 15-41, 3 xvii. 22-31, 
§ xx. 18-35. * xxii. 1-21. 
5 xxiii. 1-6, ® xxiii. 1+25., xxvi. 2-29, 
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reformation,’ which is by no means 
Pauline. Scarcely is any thing at- 
tributed to him, which, in its essence, 
might not have fallen from any liberal 
Jew; and what Christian element 
there is consists of historical rather 
than doctrinal statement. To apply 
another test, there is not a speech of 
Paul’s which might not— mutatis 
mutaundis—have been set down to 
Peter : the vehement contrast between 
the two, which created in the Clemen- 
tines a special literature, is all chafed 
away, and a smooth level left, from 
which all personality has vanished in 
favor of a superficial catholicity. If 
ever, for a moment, there is a phrase 
with the Pauline ring in it, it turns 
out, when put to the proof, to be but 
an echo without the thought; as in 
the sentence, “ By him all that believe 
are justified from all things from 
which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses,” ? where the “justifica- 
tion” is used only in the negative 
sense of acquittal, and quite misses 
the positive appropriation of a foreign 
divine righteousness, which lies in 
the meaning of the apostle’s word. 
The Pauline doctrine of the cross 
not only involved as a consequence, 
but carried in its very essence, the 
absolute extinction, already accom- 
plished, of the Mosaic law, and the 
emergence of the human soul, in its 
relation with God, into a faith and 
love possible alike to all. The apostle 
unconditionally cuts out the whole 
legal period from Sinai to Calvary as 
a parenthetical interpolation, inter- 
rupting the proper religious history 
of mankind, and designed only to 
prove, by its fatal spiritual barrenness, 
the incapacity of humanity for its 
own salvation, and reverts in the 
free faith of Christ to that free faith 
of Abraham which made him “the 


1 xvii. 30, 31, xxiv. 25. 2 xiii. 39. 
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friend of God,” linking these two 
together as contiguous phenomena in 
the divine life of men. Nothing can 
be more repugnant to him than any 
half-view upon this matter: he is An- 
tinomian to the heart of him; and 
at the least pretence of continuing, 
as if sacred, any residue of positive 
Jewish enactment, he fires up with 
indignation, and treats it as a disloy- 
alty to Christ, and a rejection of the 
grace of God. When Jewish Chris- 
tians, “spying out the liberty which 
he has in Christ Jesus,” and fright- 
ened at it, come to him with recom- 
mendations to compromise, he calls 
them “false brethren;” and when 
they want him to naturalize Titus, 
who was a Gentile, by passing him 
through the Jewish rite, he would not 
for a moment submit to such misera- 
ble counsels, so as to build up again 
what he had destroyed. Yet the Book 
of Acts attributes to him throughout 
a course of conduct directly at vari- 
ance with this uncompromising con- 
viction and habit. It would persuade 
us, that, though he would not have the 
heathen personality of Titus touched, 
he thought it prudent to turn the 
half-caste Timothy into a Jew, as a 
qualification for preaching the gos- 
pel.? It represents him as twice tak- 
ing upon himself, without apparent 
motive beyond the display of a Judaic 
zeal and piety, vows of special asceti- 
cism, which, under the Nazarite law, 
could be discharged only at the tem- 
ple. It exhibits him in his speeches, 
especially after his indictment, as a 
good orthodox Jew, entirely loyal to 
the national laW and traditions, and 
absolutely limiting his teachings to the 
contents of “Moses and the proph- 
ets,” * holding, therefore, a Christian- 


1 Gal. ii. 3-5, 18, 
§ xviii. 18, xxi. 20-26. 


2 Acts xvi. 1-3. 
# xxvi. 22. 
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ity which was not the opposite, but 
the development, of Judaism. It 
sends him forth as a missionary pri- 
marily to the synagogue, and makes 
any extension of his preaching be- 
yond, conditional on the prior rejection 
of his message there ; so that the uni- 
versality of his gospel is not in its 
principle, but in its accident; and, if 
the Jews were not stupid, the heathen 
would not be saved. It sets him forth 
as a consenting party to the treaty at 
Jerusalem, defining the conditions of 
Gentile discipleship; though they make 
essentials of some things to him in- 
different, and forbid the sacrificial 
meats, which, except where tenderness 
to weak consciences came in, he un- 
hesitatingly allows.1 How different 


was the real feeling towards him, and 
the estimate of his attitude with re- 
gard to the eidwiodvra in the parent 
Church of the apostolic age, may be 
gathered from the bitter invectives 
(of which he is probably the object) 


in the Apocalypse of John against 
“the doctrine of Balaam,” which al- 
lows of “eating things offered to 
idols.” * In short, all the burning 
characteristics of the apostle of the 
Gentiles are paled down in the arti- 
ficial picture of the Book of Acts; 
and no one who has caught the focus 
of his thought, and become possessed 
of the intense image which it leaves, 
can recognize his personality in the 
liberal, courtly, and compromising 
Jewish Christian of the historian’s 
narrative. 

IV. If, from the Pauline section 
of the Book of Acts, we turn to the 
other, the faith and work attributed 
to Peter, present variances no less 
marked from the picture sketched, 
though faintly sketched, elsewhere. 
The one personal appearance which 
he puts in within the range of Paul’s 

1 1 Cor. viii. 4-13, x. 25-31. * Rev. ii. 14-20. 
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Epistles is singularly significant both 
of his character and of his position. 
He is on a visit at Antioch; and, 
moving in the society of its mixed 
church, he is daily thrown among 
Christians of heathen origin. Fall- 
ing in with the liberal manners of the 
place, he meets them on equal terms, 
sits down at table with them, and en- 
ables them to forget that he is a Jew. 
This, however, continues only so long 
as he is unwatched. Some disciples 
who are-his neighbors at Jerusalem, 
arriving, apparently with commission 
from James to keep their eye upon 
what is going on, Peter’s catholicity 
disappears; he can no longer take a 
meal with a Gentile; he sets up an 
exclusive Jewish table; and drawing 
to it all the Israelitish Christians, not 
excepting Barnabas himself, he leaves 
the Gentiles to discover, that, although 
called brethren at church, they are 
aliens at dinner. The rebuke which 
Paul publicly gave to him was proba- 
bly too subtle for his understanding ; # 
but his conscience would sufficiently 
convict him, only we would fain know 
whether its conflict was permanently 
settled on the Antioch side, or, as is 
rather to be feared, by relapse into the 
ways of Jerusalem. Be that as it 
may, one thing is clear from this 
transaction, —that at the headquar- 
ters of the Twelve there was no com- 
raunion between Jew and Gentile, 
and that, under the eyes of disciples 
thence, Peter dared not break bread in 
ethnical company ; that in the central 
church, the law still drew the line 
between sacred and profane; and that 
no door was open to the heathen, 
except through the passage of prior 
naturalization. The usages of the 
community were evidently esta>lished 
upon this basis, and Peter lived in 
habitual conformity with them; else 
2 Gal. il. 11-13. 3 Ibid. ii, 14-21, 
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he could have felt no fear or shame in 
the public adoption of a freer life. 
The very fact that James had sent 
dow a commission of inspection to 
Antioch, which completely cowed all 
the leaders, except Paul, shows a jeal- 
ous assertion of a Jewish-Christian 
primacy, resolved to sanction no break- 
ing of the ancient bounds. 

If this was the character of the 
original Church, assembled under the 
very shadow of the temple, and if 
Peter was fully committed torits prin- 
ciples, what are we to think of the 
part assigned to him in the Book of 
Acts? There he appears emphat- 
ically as the first Gentile advocate 
and apostle. Sentiments of unquali- 
fied universalism flow from his lips; 
and, while Paul is still in the syna- 
gogue, he has already been baptizing 
Romans; and he alone admits them 
on the avowed principle that they are 
as near and dear to God as he; while 
the “man of Tarsus” turns to them 
only of necessity, when the priority 
of Israel has come to nought. It is 
Peter to whom the call of the Gen- 
tiles is revealed, and who learned 
from it that he was “ to call no man 
common or unclean;” who finds that 
the Holy Spirit falls as graciously on 
the household of Cornelius as on the 
company at Pentecost; who pleads, 
in the church convention, against lay- 
ing on any believer the legal “yoke 
which neither they nor their fathers 
were able to bear,” on the ground 
that God, who knoweth the hearts, 
hath put no difference between Israel- 
ite and alien, but gives the witness 
of his grace to both. How could 
thoughts like these be publicly and 
repeatedly uttered by a man whose 
daily life was in utter and notorious 
contradiction to them? And how 
could they be approved and echoed 
by the very people, including James 
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himself, the threat of whose opinion 
frightened Peter from acting them 
out? The representation, for those 
who trust the Epistle, must stand as 
unhistorical, due to a treatment of 
ecclesiastical materials which credits 
Peter with Pauline universality, and 
Paul with Peter’s legal loyalty. 

V. That the author of the Book of 
Acts wrote with a purpose not purely 
historical is apparent from his anxiety 
to hold the balance of eminence, even 
between the two great apostles whose 
work about equally occupies his 
treatise. No advocate of either can 
quote from him a brilliant act or gen- 
erous speech which eclipses the glory 
of the other. If at the “beautiful 
gate,” a “cripple from birth” springs 
to his feet at Peter’s word, and, leap- 
ing with joy, fills all beholders with 
wonder at the power of God; so, by 
the precincts of a Pagan temple, does 
Paul at Lystra meet with another 
“cripple from birth,” and send him 
bounding among the people, till they 
cry, “It is the hand of aGod.” It is 
sufficiently marvellous that the very 
shadow of Peter should be found to 
shed healing on the line of sufferers 
over which it swept; but no less 
“special miracles did God work by 
means of Paul;” for “from his body 
were brought unto the sick handker- 
chiefs or aprons, and the diseases de- 
parted from them, and the evil spirits 
went out of them.”*? Do the prayers 
of the Church avail to bring down an 
angel of rescue into the prison at 
Jerusalem, and strike off the chains 
of Peter, and open the gates of cell 
and city, and restore him to the disci- 
ples while still at worship? Just as 
effectual are the prayers and hymns 
of Paul and Silas in the jail at Phi- 
lippi, to rouse an earthquake of deliv- 


1 Comp. Acts ili. 1-10, xiv. 8-12. 
2 Comp. v. 15, xix. 11, 12. 




















erance, and shake the walls till every 
door stood open, and the keeper owned 
the hand of God, and was baptized.* 
The Holy Spirit plainly bears witness 
to the authority of Peter and John, 
by taking no notice of Philip’s con- 
verts till they have been touched by 
their apostolic hands, but equally 
withheld itself from the disciples of 
Apollos, till the hands of Paul have 
been laid uponthem.? Peter, brought 
face to face with the prince of magi- 
cians, Simon Magus. himself, puts 
him to shame; but only go with Paul 
to Paphos, and you shall see him 
baffle Elymas the sorcerer, and strike 
him blind.* Not even death is found 
too strong for the chief of the Twelve ; 
and the departed spirit of the exem- 
plary Dorcas comes back to-her at his 
prayer; but so, too, does the embrace 
of Paul suffice to restore life to Euty- 
chus, when he had been taken up 
dead.* And we have seen how the 
message to the Gentiles, which was 
the special pride and boast of the 
missionary of Tarsus, is not allowed 
to be appropriated by him, but is 
allotted, with a kind of equilibrium, 
to both; the priority and the divine 
initiative being set down to Peter, 
the large field, the copious results, 
and the crowning recognition of the 
Holy Spirit when the work was done, 
being accorded to Paul. This par- 
allelism is too marked to be uninten- 
tional, and too artificial to be historical ; 
and even though all the materiais thus 
balanced should be drawn from pre- 
vious sources (such as the “ preach- 
ing,” or the “Acts of Peter,” and 
some itineraries of Paul), without any 
mixture of conscious fiction, yet the 
organizing principle which has dis- 


1 Comp. v. 18~-25., xil. 4-17 (probably a duplicate 
tradition), and xvi. 25-39. 

2 Comp. viii. 5-8, 14-17, xix. 1-7, 

8 Compare viii. 18-24, xiii. 8-12, 

* Compare ix. 30—42, xx. 7-12, 
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posed them thus is evidently not the 
simple service of fact, but some in- 
terest in persons, or schools of ‘doctrine, 
which cannot but weaken our confi- 
dence in the carefulness of the writer. 
Whoever imports into a professed 
history any thing of the structure and 
the effects of a romance is inevitably 
regarded with serious distrust. 

Of the apostolic age, then, judged 
by its genuine memorials, the Book 
of Acts gives a distorted and highly 
ideal representation, changing the 
characteristics of its principal person- 
ages, suppressing its most serious 
dissensions, and assimilating its in- 
compatible theologies. The author 
stands at a distance from its inner 
conflicts, and sees only the results 
which in their subsidence they have 
wrought out. He has been called a 
Pauline disciple; but he betrays not 
the slightest insight into the system 
of thought which distinguished the 
apostle of the Gentiles, or sympathy 
with his special genius: he simply 
glorifies his agency as one of the two 
great factors of the Christian Church, 
discerning only the extension he has 
given to it, not the element he has 
infused into it, He has been regarded 
as representing the Catholic, as op- 
posed to the Judaic version of the 
gospel; but he does so only by abol- 
ishing the difference between them, 
attributing the broadest liberality to 
the apostles at Jerusalem, and treat- 
ing Christian universality as Judaism 
rightly developed. This is the view 
natural to an observer stationed in the 
post-apostolic age, who saw the two 
elements, once mutually exclusive, 
adjusted together in the Church ; who 
knew, that, in fact, that Church had 
spread from Jerusalem, used the sa- 
cred books of Israel, and claimed to 
be the true heir of their ancient 
promises, but whom the controversies 
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and heart-burnings leading to this 
settled result had reached only in 
the faintest echoes. His work is a 
retrospective reconstruction of a drama 
which has long passed from the stage, 
and which can be recovered only by 
shreds of scenery preserved, by ru- 
mored memories, by portraits and 
costumes of the chief actors, and by 


reasoning backwards from the known 
catastrophe. Passages of successful 
restoration there may be ; but the life 
and genius of the whole are not there. 
The imitation could hardly change so 
seriously the coloring and propor- 
tions of the original, without the re- 
fractory power of a generation be- 
tween. 








THE DOMINIE DAMPED. 


BY MISS HOPKINS. 





A PROSE MADRIGAL. 


A stRIPep sock, rolled up as mate 
with a white one, and two or three 
other slight discrepancies that had 
stolen their way among the nice order- 
ings of the dominie’s valise, weighed 
not at all upon his mind as he drew 
the last strap through its buckle; for 
he did so in sublime masculine uncon- 
sciousness that such discrepancies even 
existed. 

But something certainly seemed 
pressing upon him, — a shadow hang- 
ing about somewhere; and shadows 
weigh more heavily than substance, 
when they touch a soul at all. He 
took a few rapid turns up and down 
the room, and then threw open a win- 
dow-sash, as if hoping either an out- 
ward breeze would flit the shadow 
forth, or an inward one would bring 
@ fresh puff of oxygen, and buoy him 
up to the occasion. 

It was something wrong about the 
rooms, that was all; though the pa- 
rishioners would have turned their 
thoughts toward the insane asylum 
at the merest whisper of such a 
thing; for they were two of the 
handsomest apartments in town, fur- 
nished in rare taste; bouquets sent 
in at all hours, and a table of the 


choicest stamp, waiting just inside 
the other half of the double front- 
door. 

“ Beautifully situated,” the ladies 
said. But, beautiful as it was, the 
situation was hurt, more or less, for 
the dominie, by an ugly feeling that 
the rooms, with a good many other 
things belonging to him, were his too 
horridly alone, and would be quite 
another part of speech, if he had 
some one to share them with him. 

Not that the dominie had the most 
glimmering thoughts of marrying: ” 
he had laid those aside long ago; and 
it was only the thought of not mar- 
rying that came across him uncom- 
fortably now and then. “Proof,” 
the ladies said he was, and gave him 
up in despair, though only forty, and 
as tall, slender, and handsome as at 
twenty-five. 

The dominie pushed the valise a 
trifle out of his way, and continued 
his walk, dreaming over a picture 
that had met his eye and his soul 
as he came along the pavement toward 
his rooms that afternoon. It was on 
his neighbor’s veranda; and his 
neighbor was going to Europe next 
month, What under the heavens 
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did a man want of all the picture- 
galleries of the Olden World, when 
he had such a Madonna as that, 
living, breathing, exhaling the pure 
divinity of wife and motherhood, 
within the very shadow of his own 
walis? 

A queenly head crowned with hon- 
eysuckles, swaying reverently near; 
a faultless form, all outlined into 
tenderness for the baby-face sheltered 
on its breast ; the crowned head bowed 
low for unutterable lavishings upon 
the sleeping child, and then lifted for 
worshipful glances toward the Eu- 
rope-going man; a halo from the 
western sky falling lambent over all; 
and the trailing vines of the ve- 
randa hovering in tremulous frame- 
work close beside,—this was the 
picture the dominie had seen; and 
neither the passing hours nor the 
gathering night had yet sufficed to 
veil it from his mind. 

“Audacity in that sunset-glow, 
to take so long a look!” he said as 
he gave the valise another push; 
“and, as for lighting up, it needn’t 
have troubled itself so very much: 
one gleam out of such a soul would 
doas well. And, as for coloring, that 
amber cloud, the glowing eyelid that 
did close the eye of eve, wasn’t two 
shades different from the hair that 
rippled off her forehead. Ah, hum! 
I wonder” — 

But here the dominie stopped. 
The Peri, all disconsolate outside the 
Eden gate, might wonder, unreproved, 
how went the joys from which she 
had been thrust; but for a poor, 
earthborn creature, whose wings had 
never grown, whose foot had never 
trod higher than celibate dust, ’twere 
presumption to ask even his own 
heart what might the raptures of his 
neighbor be. 

Somewhere between the open sash 
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and eight hours’ sleep, the dawning 
of a superb June day found the “sit- 
uation ” all right again; not a shad- 
ow within a hundred miles, and the 
valise, in the dominie’s hand, hurry- 
ing off to the train to begin summer va- 
cation before nine o’clock should strike. 

The veranda was deserted as he 
passed; but, a moment later, a car- 
riage, with something white flutter- 
ing out from one side, and something 
black sitting stiffly in the other, over- 
took him. It was the picture of last 
evening, only re-posed a little, as life- 
pictures must be every hour; and a 
hand, almost as white as the flutter- 
ing dress, reached out a good-by to 
the dominie, The kindly touch, the 
warm well-wishing, and the friendly 
smile, refreshed him, as they always 
did; but it was what he happened to 
see lavished inside the carriage, as it 
drove away, that very nearly made 
mischief again,—only a look that 
women bestow twenty times a day 
upon the man they live for; an out- 
pouring such as they never could 
venture, if they didn’t know well 
enough there were perennial springs 
ready to fill every thing up again on 
the instant: but the glimpse of it 
threatened to set the dominie off on 
last evening’s track again; and that 
was precisely where he didn’t want 
to go. He was bound for New York 
this morning, and this afternoon for 
a yachting-excursion with a twin- 
brother, who had a few days at home 
after fifteen years of sailing in the 
Eastern seas. 

“Can’t smell land-breezes long 
enough to cruise after you,” the skip- 
per wrote; “and can’t write letters, 
either. Have taken a whole half- 
day at this, to compose it short. So 


crowd on canvas, and run down; and 
we'll raise a capful of wind before 
we're done with it.” 
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The letter came yesterday. The 
dominie was off to-day; and he didn’t 
want to remember what a forlorn fel- 
low he might find himself when com- 
ing back to solitary rooms next week. 
And he didn’t care to be reminded 
what he might have found waiting 
for him in those rooms, were it not 
for the trifling difficulty of the gos- 
pel being rated so cheap, that he could 
not afford it. 

“If you ever take a notion that 
you’re falling in love,” this same 
skipper brother had said, years be- 
fore, “ don’t believe a word of it, un- 
less you feel the thrill. No craft 
ever let go her anchor without it; 
and, if it doesn’t come, there’s a mis- 
take flying about soniewhere; and 
you’d better make fast for that time, 
and try again.” 

The mistakes flew about here and 
there fora while; but at last he felt it, 
the genuine thrill,—such a one as 
could only be given by all beauty, 
grace, and purity in rarest loveliness 
combined, but, alas! too much love- 
liness to be sustained on eight hun- 
dred a year. He could not open his 
mouth; and, by the time he found 
himself “beautifully situated” on 
twenty-five, the prize had been car- 
ried off in the golden chariot of 
another man, the thrill pinched to 
death, and himself within ten years, 
at most, of being turned out of his 
desk to make room for a seminary 
youth. 

It was an odd contrast, as the two 
brothers, alike as two peas in all that 
Nature had done for them, stivered 
through the city arm in arm,—a 
straight vest, a silk hat, and a step 
that had learned not to creak in the 
aisle on one side; and on the other a 
blue flannel suit, a rolling, elastic gait, 
and a white silk tarpaulin with water- 
shed down behind. The contrast 
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lessened, though, as the days went 
on; and what days they were for a 
dominie ! — blue. skies, bounding 
waves, sailor shirts, old hats, no ac- 
count of time, and casting bait for 
such fish alone as had no souls to save. 

“Haven’t felt the thrill yet ?” 
the skipper was saying between the 
puffs of his cigar one afternoon. 
“ Now, that’s all wrong. It’s enough 
to have one of us logging along, like 
a solitary one-masted — Halloo! 
that looks like our mail-boat. What’s 
the news ?” 

What was it? What paled the 
dominie’s cheek as he read the tele- 
gram he had pulled from among the 
pile of letters ? 

The picture on the veranda had 
been wiped out by one fell sweep of 
the ruthless hand. “Could he return 
for Friday ? ” 

“Bother!” said the skipper. 
“ Somebody slipped their cable just in 
time to capsize our furlough, and 
make a mess of every thing, sending 
for you to fire the funeral-gun.” But 
one look from the dominie changed 
the rest of the sentence into an in- 
ward ejaculation of, “Land lubber 
that I am, setting that tongue of 
mine adrift among light craft that I 
don’t even know the build of!” 

It was a question of time now. 
Could they make the city before the 
dominie’s train should leave ? 

‘Well, don’t be flying around like 
&@ paper-man in a squall,” said the 
skipper. “Tl get you up there at 
the rate of ten knots, and we’ll try 
our luck.” 

But luck wouldn’t be tried, or, at 
least, took the train out at one end 
of the station just as the brothers 
entered at the other. 

“Don’t look so blue round the 
gills,” said the skipper; “ you’ve run 
clear of a dismal corner, at the worst. 




































Come along, and get a chow-chow, 
anyhow;” and he dragged him into 
Delmonico’s. 


Saturday night saw the dominie and 
the valise safely returned to the soli- 
tary rooms, and strict orders given 
to admit no one, except on the most 
urgent business. A sermon must be 
written before the dominie slept, 
embodying all he would have said 
the day before, could he have arrived. 

O swift-departing joys! O hast- 
ing, lasting pain! O grief, mutation, 
colors glowing but to pale! How 
could he write on such a_ theme! 
how touch that faded picture, even 
with his pen! 

The dominie was no poet; but, as 
he tramped back, he came upon a bit 
of paper on which, the night before 
he left; he had apostrophised a few 
lines, beginning, — 


*O solitude! Who sits in thy still com- 
pany ” aii 


He picked up the paper, crumpled it, 
and threw it in the grate; then 
pulled half a quire more from a 
drawer, and settled himself to his 
task. 

An hour, another hour, passed: the 
turns across the room were more 
rapid; the pen flew faster; the domi- 
nie’s eye and heart turned in keener 
sympathy with another’s grief. 

Hark! what was that? 

Only a knock at the door; but he 
had forgotten there was any door. 
“Come in!” he-said; and a figure in 
black, holding stiffly a new hat with 
a broad band of crape around it, 
obeyed. 

Oh! how could he meet this man? 
What could he say to bitterness like 
his ? 

He placed a chair for him, and 
stood reverently in the presence of 
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his grief. “TI have interrupted you,” 
said the bereaved man; “ but ” — and 
he glanced anxiously toward the 
dominie’s table — “I thought it prob- 
able, possible, you were writing some- 
thing appropriate to my — my 
occasion.” 

“T was attempting it,” said the 
dominie; “but it is no easy task.” 

“You will say all that can be said,” 
replied the bereaved man. “ But 
may 1? —I came in— indeed, would 
you think it interference if I beg 
leave to make one — suggestion ? ” 

“Certainly,” replied the dominie: 
“you are quite at liberty. I should 
feel indebted for any hint.” 

“Then,” said the bereaved man, 
touching the crape nervously as he 
spoke, and turning another glance 
toward the sermon-paper, “if I may 
make the request — you will say all 
that is appropriate, I know; but 
please don’t speak of my loss as an 
irreparable one.” 

Silence! The ticking of, the clock, 
the slow receding of the dominie’s 
pulse, filled the next moment; and 
then the dominie repeated slowly, 
and in a strange voice, — 

“ Not speak of your loss as an 
irreparable one?” 

“No,” replied the bereaved man. 
“Not that I consider it one to be for- 
gotten in a moment. I have never 
approved that in others, and shall 
not allow it in myself; but in this 
case, —I say it to you in confi- 
dence, — in fact, there is a lady in 
the congregation whom I should be 
sorry —I would prefer, indeed, not 
to have influenced just at present.” 

The clock pointed to midnight. 
The dominie still tramped back and 
forth: the pen still lay dry across the 
inkstand. What was he to do with 
that sermon? What was he to think 
of his solitary rooms? 











M. GUIZOT. 


A PORTRAIT FROM LIFE. 


BY ATHANASE COQUEREL, FILS. 


I 


Very few men have been more 
highly gifted than M. Guizot. 

He wasa man. He had a strong 
will and a powerful mind. Though 
he was often, and not unjustly, taxed 
with pride and obstinacy, it is but 
fair to say that he possessed also, in 
no common degree, the very virtues 
to which, when carried to an undue 
pitch, those harsh names belong. 
He was emphatically what the ancient 
Romans would have called “ constans 
sibi,” — true to himself. Fully con- 
scious of his extraordinary powers, 
he, at every turn, faced his contradic- 
tors with unconquerable energy, a 
brow of marble, and the fiery glance 
of an eagle. 

Though of slender make and short 
stature, he had a commanding 
countenance, with firm and finely- 
chiselled features. He carried rather 
loftily his beautiful masculine head. 
When he stood in the tribune or ros- 
trum of a large assembly, as a statue 
towering from its appropriate pedestal, 
his piercing and domineering look 
ran over his audience with something 
imperious, cold, and even stiff. But 
all at once he would raise his eye- 
brows, which were thick-set, and 
lowered over his eyes; his forehead 
seemed to expand; his whole coun- 
tenance lighted up and glowed with 
the most variously expressive looks. 
Then, flowed, like the largo fiwme of 
Dante’s Virgil, his lively eloquence, 
where predominated his strength of 
purpose, but where neither the most 





pliant motion, nor the brightest 
colors, were lacking. Majestic and — 
chaste, overpowering and attractive, 
he had a great variety and richness 
of tones, imagery, and movements ; 
and, whenever he pleased, he could 
charm all hearers. 

Not only was his appearance frail, 
but he had been sickly in early youth. 
His chest had been very weak; he 
raised blood repeatedly; and his 
life was considered very precarious. 
However, he lived eighty-seven years, 
died not from illness, but age; and 
the first signs he gave of intellectual 
decline appeared only a year or two 
before his end. 

Essentially an ambitious man, he 
succeeded. He rose from nothing to 
be the leading statesman and prime- 
minister of his country. After he 
had lost his power over the state, he 
never ceased to rule in narrower 
circles. Even his political influence 
lasted much longer than has been 
suspected by many. He saw on the 
24th of May, 1873, his disciple, the 
Duke de Broglie, triumph, not with- 
out his help and advice, over the 
Republicans and M. Thiers, his rival 
of other times. His counsels since 
have been eagerly sought for, have 
appeared to succeed during his last 
years. And, in the very last months 
of his life, he saw his friend Gen. 
Chabaud Latour become home secre- 
tary, and give the second place in 
his department to Guizot’s favorite 
son-in-law, M. Cornelis de Witt. It 
may be said, that to him to live was 
to sway, and that more or less per- 




















sonally, but effectually, he ruled to 
the very last hours of his long life. 

He wrote and published an enor- 
mous number of books, pamphlets, 
papers, speeches. In his old age, he 
remodelled a number of his earlier 
works, and thus caused the new 
generations to read what their fathers 
or grandfathers had read in a less 
elaborate shape. 

For most men, his poverty might 
have been an obstacle: to him it 
was an honor. He bore it proudly, 
though not ostentatiously. When he 
re-edited some of his older and weak- 
er writings, poverty was his excuse 
before the book-purchasing public. 
Over his juvenile attempts, the aurea 
mediocritas of his last year threw an 
interesting glow. 

His probity did not prevent him, 
either while in office or out of it, 
from governing by corruption ;* but 
he could always boast that the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness never clung 
to his own hands. He remained 
empty-handed, and, in consequence, 
always deemed himself pure and un- 
defiled. It must. be acknowledged 
that his purity shines with extraordi- 
nary splendor on the dark background 
of imperial immorality. It is well 
known, that, on several occasions, he 
was consulted by several ministers 
of Napoleon III. When some of 
those men, accustomed to the mere- 
tricious and ill-earned magnificence 
of their master’s court, were admitted 
into Guizot’s plain dwelling, the 
atmosphere they breathed there must 
have appeared to them strangely and 
painfully pure, as the air of alpine 
summits to delicate lungs. 


1In the storms of the Chamber in February, 
1848, one of the speakers alluded to the English 
minister Walpole, and pronounced the name 
wrong. To parry the laughter which followed, 
he said, “I don’t know how you pronounce it.” 
“In French we call it ‘Guizot,’” was the imme- 
diate reply from one of the opposition. 
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His personal lot in life has been 
uncommonly happy. A long life, a 
strong organization, a noble figure, 
an imposing countenance, rare talents, ~ 
a magnificent gift of eloquence 
studiously improved, years of political 
sway in high places, and, up io the 
last moment, a great and effective, 
though unseen influence over his 
country’s fate. What use did he 
make of so many and so great privi- 
leges? What survives him of such 
long and constant labor? 

In his soul, in his life, prevailed a 
most remarkable unity of purpose 
and of thought. Out of one block 
was the statue hewn. But of what 
kind of marble ? 


IL. 


His grandfather, Jean Guizot, was 
one of the French Protestant pastors 
‘‘ of the desert,’’ who were condemned 
to the stake, the gallows, or the 
wheel, if they were caught by the 
king’s police or his mousquetaire. 
In 1762, at Toulouse, Rochette was 
hanged for having preached the gospel, 
and having baptized a child. Long 
before and long after his death, John 
Guizot preached and baptized in the 
province of Bas-Languedoc (the envi- 
rons of Nismes). It was in this city 
that his son settled as a lawyer, and 
died on the scaffold in 1794, for no 
blacker crime than being an avocat 
of some note, and belonging rather 
to the Conservative Liberal than to 
the Jacobin party. 

His widow fled to Geneva with her 
two sons, Frangois and Jean Jacques. 
Though not highly educated or cul- 
tivated, she was a strong-minded 
woman. She never changed her 
austere, plain widow’s weeds for more 
worldly attire: she never doffed the 
rather unbecoming cap worn at that 
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time by middle-class women in her 
province; and when, on some rare 
occasion, she appeared before the great, 
she retained the puritanic simplicity 
of her antiquated garb. She doted 
upon her illustrious son; but a gloomy 
tinge of Calvinist piety colored the 
whole of her life and demeanor. 

Frangois Pierre Guillaume Guizot 
was born in 1787, at Nismes. 

Brought up in Geneva from early 
childhood, it has often been remarked 
of him, that something hardly French, 
some fragrance of Swiss, and more 
especially Genevese Calvinism, clung 
to his person, his address, his style, 
through life. His father’s bloody 
death by the guillotine, his mother’s 
longand proud loneliness, her poverty, 
the dark theology of some of her best 
friends in the hour of need, threw 
their lengthened shadows over his 
whole existence, and may partially 
account for some of his views, his 
failings, and his prejudices, as well 
as for some of his better feelings. 


In 1805 he came to Paris to study 
law, and was happy to find a situa- 
tion as tutor in the family of a very 
distinguished thinker, P. A. Stapfer, 
who had been a Protestant minister, 
but had turned a diplomat, and had 
been envoy from Switzerland to the 


French court. M. Suard, an acade- 
mician of some celebrity, introduced 
the young man to the literary society 
of the day. At his house he met 
Mile. de Meulan, who five years later 
became his wife, and who has con- 
tributed more than his mother, or any 
other human being, to make him 
what he became. The story of his 
courtship and his marriage has been 
often told, but not always correctly. 
Though born of a noble family, 
Pauline de Meulan was extremely 
poor. Her mother lived with her; 
and their chief recourse was what 


Pauline earned by writing, for a 
newspaper called “The Publicist,” 
reports on the theatres. An illness 
of her mother kept her at home; and 
her .weekly earnings were sorely 
wanted, when she received a paper on 
the dramatic novelties of the last days, 
with a letter signed “un inconnu,” 
in which her unknown correspondent 
promised to send other papers of the 
same kind as long as her mother’s 
ailment lasted. In these papers 
Guizot is said to have imitated with 
striking success her style and manner. 
He was fourteen years younger than 
she. When they married, in 1812, 
both husband and wife labored hard 
to eke out by literary work their very 
slender means. They published to- 
gether a translation, with notes, of 
“Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” Guizot edited also, 
and afterwards wholly re-wrote, Le 
Tourneur’s translation of Shakspeare. 
He understood the English language 
perfectly, and spoke it well. 

His first wife died in 1827, leaving 
him an only son, Frangois, who also 
died early (in 1837), and who was a 
young man of the very highest prom- 
ise. His political views were much 
more liberal than his father’s. 

Guizot’s wife died a Protestant; and 
it is generally believed that she ad- 
vised her husband to marry her niece, 
Mile. Eliza Dillon. He did so the fol- 
lowing year. Mme. Pauline Guizot 
had great ambition for her husband. 
She criticised with fond severity every 
thing he wrote or did, and undoubt- 
edly contributed to the formation of 
his great oratorical and literary talent. 

The second Mme. Guizot had also 
a short life (she died in 1833); but 
she left three children: M. Guillaume 
Guizot, who is at present professor of 
German literature in the Collége de 
France, and director of Protestant 











and Israelitish affairs at the ministry 
de J’Instruction Publique et des 
Cultes. His two sisters married 
Messrs. Conrad and Cornelis De Witt, 
descendants of the celebrated Dutch 
patriots, the brothers De Witt. Both 
M. Guizot’s wives, and both his 
daughters, have been authors; most 
of their writings being educational. 

It has been often and truly re- 
marked of Guizot, that, after his hard 
labors, he always found his most 
pleasant repose in the conversation 
of some intelligent woman. His 
mother, his first wife, his second 
daughter, and, during many years, a 
Russian lady of renowned political 
capacity, the Princess of Lievens, 
have been his daily advisers; and 
their different but powerful influence 
over his mind is easy to trace in his 
writings and in his life. Indeed, it is 
easy to judge, in reading what he 
wrote about Mme. Récamier, the 
Countess de Rumford, Lady Russell, 
and other eminent women, how highly 
he appreciated the charms and pecu- 
liar gifts of the female mind. The 
recent death of Mme. Pauline de 
Witt was a terrible blow to her more 
than octogenarian father. 


III. 


Guizot began his career in 1812, 
under Napoleon the Great, as a pro- 
fessor of history. His friend, M. 
Royer-Collard, after the first fall of 
the empire, obtained for him, under 
the Abbé Duc de Montesquieu, then 
home secretary, the very place his 
son-in-law now holds under General 
Chabaud. It was thought a remarka- 
ble proof of liberality to join a com- 
moner to a duke, a Protestant to a 
priest, in the same ministry. This 
was his entrance in political life. His 
opponents often said that all the 
rest reminded them of this beginning, 
4 
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and that he always seemed to act as 
if in conjunction with some nobleman 
of the old régime, and some priest of 
the Roman Church. 

After the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, Guizot resumed his professor- 
ship, and, some weeks later, joined the 


king and his court at Ghent. There 
he tried for the first time his ever- 
attempted and always impossible work 
of reconciling the men of the past 
with those of the present day, and en- 
listing both against future improve- 
ment. In theory he acknowledged 
liberty and right: in fact he with- 
held them as long as he could. After 
Waterloo, he returned to France with 
the Bourbons, re-entered office, and 
published for the first time his politi- 
cal views in a pamphlet on “ Repre- 
sentative Government and the Present 
State of France ” (1816). The uncom- 
promising stiffness of his opinions, 
the dogmatical tone of his style, were 
characteristic, not only of himself, 
but of his master, Royer-Collard, the 
same who declared that he knew 
“nothing as contemptible as a fact.” 
Their high-flown theories and scorn- 
ful language caused the French (who 
are the least dogmatical of all na- 
tions) to brand their school and sys- 
tem with the satirically pompous 
name of the doctrine. From that 
day, M. Guizot was reckoned the 
second in date, and by degrees became 
the first in influence, of doctrinaires. 
- It would be tedious to record here 
how often he was in or out of office, 
what pamphlets and books he wrote, 
always true to his rules of political 
strife. Once, however, he violated 
them, and entered into a close coali- 
tion with the very men he before and 
afterwards condemned most bitterly, 
and with the loftiest scorn. His 
aim was to overthrow Count Molé’s 
ministry. After this, he became am- 
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bassador to England, where he found 
himself the lion of the day. But 
though enthusiastically received, ad- 
mired, and applauded there, he was 
utterly unsuccessful in his diplomatic 
task. On the 14th of July, 1840, a 
treaty was signed, effectually destruc- 
tive of the French influence in the 
East. He had been sent to prevent 
it, and knew it only when all was 
over. 

The same year, on the 29th of 
October, he was made minister of for- 
eign affairs, and, later, president of 
the council, or premier. He remained 
in office for upwards of seven years, 
and never left it before ministry and 
monarchy fell at one stroke. 

He had the support of an artificial 
majority in parliament, and perhaps 
of the majority of the middle classes. 
According to law, no man was an 
elector who could not show that he 
paid in taxes two hundred francs a 
year; and no one could be elected a 
representative, or député who did not 
pay five hundred. Those were called 
the “legal country,” le pays légal. 
Whoever paid less, or nothing, had 
legally no political existence. As 
long as Guizot had the support of 
this‘ class, it mattered little whether 
all the rest of the people were) with 
him or against him. What they felt, 
said, published, was legally of no 
account. And Guizot never consented 
even to what was called the adjunc- 
tion of capacities. This was a bill 
which gave the electoral rights to 
people, who, though not landed pro- 
prietors or commercial patentees, had 
given sufficient. proof of their “capa- 
city” by becoming advocates, doctors 
of medicine, professors of the higher 
sciences, after undergoing legal and 
public examinations. This was the 
occasion of the last strife. Rather 
than enlarge the electoral franchise 





to such a degree, Guizot sturdily re- 
sisted public opinion until all was 
lost for him and his king. The re- 
sult of his stubborn refusal was the 
establishment of universal and un- 
conditional suffrage. 

This is the bugbear of the French 
conservatives. In their heart of 
hearts they wish to get rid of it. 
But the work is neither easy nor 
without danger. Nobody has for- 
gotten that Louis Napoleon’s conspir- 
acy against the Republic succeeded 
only because he re-established (in 
name, if not in reality) universal suf- 
frage, though he had curtailed it pre- 
viously with the help of the Assembly 
he now dissolved. Nobody can touch 
universal suffrage with impunity. 
Both king and premier fled to Eng- 
land; but the ministers, having been 
accused before a court of justice, were 
acquitted. Guizot returned to France, 
and presented himself to his old elec- 
tors as a candidate to the Republican 
Assembly. He published a pamphlet 
to advocate his nomination, but was 
not elected, and retired to private life, 
either at Paris or at his country- 
house of Val Riche, where he died. 

He never ceased to take, though 
behind the scenes, an active part in 
the political questions of the time. 
He worked hard to unite the Legiti- 
mist and Orleanist parties, and to turn 
the strength of both against the Re- 
public. He did not refuse the benefit 
of his experience to the imperial cab- 
inet. Rouher, Fould, and Ollivier, 
more than any others, asked his ad- 
vice. He had a strange power over 
most statesmen of all parties: the 
secret of his sway was well known. 
The ambition of most French political 
or literary men of some note is to 
become members of the Institute, a 
body of pre-eminent celebrity and in- 
fluence. The Institute is divided in 
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five Academies. 
a member, but the leading member, of 


Guizot was not only 


three. It was long next to impossible, 
without his patronage, to be elected 
either in the Académie Frangaise, 
or the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, or the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Philosophiques. 
This is not all. In the Conseil d’ 
Etat, in the offices of most ministe- 
rial departments, he had friends, dis- 
ciples, not to use the harsher word 
“creatures.” By their means he was 
very powerful, even when he seemed 
to be nowhere. In fact, he is respon- 
sible for much more than is generally 
known, in the acts of the men who 
have governed France for the last 
forty years. 

Even in 1870, when Napoleon, 
hesitating, according to his wont, be- 
tween war against Prussia or liberal 
concessions, tested his own power by 
calling for a plebiscite, or sanction of 
his late improvements by universal 
suffrage, Guizot published a long let- 
ter, strenuously exhorting the French 
to vote Oui. Most unluckily this 
counsel was followed; and the mis- 
guided despot took advantage of the 
millions of “Ayes” to drop all further 
plan of reform, and fell into the snare 
of Bismarck, declaring war against 
Prussia without even a decent pre- 
text, and involving France with him- 
self in a disastrous and hideous war, 
without being ready for it. The re- 
sult was not only enormous losses of 
life and money, but, worse than all, 
two provinces, French at heart, made 
German against their will, their con- 
science, and all their rights, by brutal 
force. 

Of course, Guizot was exceedingly 
far from foreseeing to what follies and 
crimes he contributed to pave the 
way. But how could such a states- 
man be so thoroughly blind? Mis- 
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takes of such deadly import destroy 
the renown of a politician. His old 
rival acted and spoke otherwise. 
Why did so powerful a mind fall into 
such enormous errors ? 





IV. 


It may be a great advantage, 
and even a virtue, to be strictly con- 
sistent. But when a thoroughly sys- 
tematical mind starts from a false 
notion, and is in the wrong from the 
first, the more it remains true to it- 
self, the more it must swerve from the 
right. Great men have often been 
wrong-headed and opinionative. Nev- 
er could Guizot’s strong and powerful 
intellect see either political problems, 
or even facts, in their true light. He 
always looked at them through the 
prism of his fallacious doctrine. Be- 
fore his eye, every thing was colored 
by his dogmatical policy, tainted and 
distorted by his stubborn and peculiar 
tenets. Any thing that stood in the 
way of the doctrine, he never could 
see; he denied it at the very moment 
he stumbled upon it; he denied it 
again, even after it had overthrown 
him. And in this denial he was not 
insincere. Hecould not, and he would 
not, admit that he had been mistaken. 
“The doctrine” was not fallible. 
Every thing must be wrong but his 
system. 

After the overthrow of his king, 
he wrote his famous “ Memoirs for the 
History of my Time,” to show that 
he had been in the right from the first 
to the last. The book has been nick- 
named “the Autobiography of a Man 
who never made a Mistake.” Corme- 
nin, the witty critic, remarked, that, 
“even if Guizot’s head were kept 
under the ocean, he would not confess 
himself drowning.” 

He considered himself equally emi- 
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nent as a statesman, a politician, and 
an orator: it is even likely that he 
thought his political genius superior 
to.all his other powers. The reverse 
was true. He was, and had made 
himself by dint of patient labor and 
by the excellent-advice of his first 
wife, a first rate public speaker (/i- 
wnt oratores). He was a renovaior 
of historical science, though the 
strong bias of his mind too often told 
upon the result of his investigations; 
but his researches in themselves were 
bold and new. His talent for general- 
ization was admirable; and when out 
of office, during the reigns of the two 
last Bourbons, his lectures on history 
were eagerly listened to by enthusias- 
tic crowds, who applauded him and 
his colleagues, Cousin and Villemain, 
as the representatives of thought, 
science, patriotism, and even of liber- 
ty. Then the daily rising talent of 
the orator helped the scholar, and set 
off all his merit. But as a politician 
Guizot was especially unlucky, and 
deserved to be so. Actual facts, we 
all know, are stubborn. Living men, 
who suffer, who fear, who hope, who 
have a will of their own, are not as 
easily reconciled to systematical the- 
ories, as submissive to & prioristic de- 
cisions of a thinker, as mere historical 
abstractions or the flitting shadows 
of past generations. Moreover, if a 
writer is guilty of some blunder about 
the Punic War or the Egyptian 
dynasties, no ghost shall rise from the 
ruins of Carthage or Thebes to upbraid 
him with his errors: but let a leading 
statesman mistake the wants and the 
will of his people; let him endeavor 
to oblige them to feel and think, to 
act and live, not according to their 
inmost nature, but to a preconceived 
system hatched in his mind, — they 
will rise against him, sweep him aside, 
and pass on, along their own road, to 
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Such was the fate 


their own goal. 
of the doctrinaires. 

Not only was it the greatest of 
faults with Guizot not to adopt his 
system, next to differing from him, 
the worst was not to share his scorn- 
ful ire against his contradictors. He 
freely used the phrases, “the wicked,” 


_and “the good;” applying the last only 


to his supporters, the first to all who 
opposed him. It is well remembered, 
how once, in the Chambre des Dé- 
putés, he made use of the strong lan- 
guage of Moliére’s “ Misanthrope,” 
rating most of men, —some because 
they are bad and mischievous, and 
the others because they feel not that 
vigorous hatred for the wicked which 
a “generous” soul ought to harbor. 
In the political world, Guizot thought 
it a duty, an honor, to be a good 
hater. 

His oracular forms of utterance, 
his dogmatical turn of mind, his im- 
perious gait and gestures, had made 
him the most unpopular man of 
France. He knew it well: he pub- 
licly acknowledged the fact, and 
proudly declared that any good gov- 
ernment must be unpopular. ‘To him, 


unpopularity appeared a particular 


sort of homage paid by all evil pas- 
sions to any good and strong. states- 
manship by which they are condemned 
to impotency. 

Public opinion he despised: he 
soared high above it. Like all secta- 
rians who refer all their notions to 
one special standard, either in reli- 
gion, politics, or anywhere, he took no 
account of the thoughts and the will 
of the multitude: they were neces- 
sarily in the dark, as they had no 
share in the only pure and true light. 
A really scientific mind, a genuine 
politician, cared nothing for the fanci- 
ful dreams of the untaught ‘million. 
It has been aptly said of him, that, 


























though learned in the historical. lore 
of distant lands and long-destroyed 
nations, he knew nothing of what 
happened in the next street, or under 
his study-window. What his own 
countrymen believed, what they 
thought of him, he disdained to in- 
quire. He knew better than them- 
selves what was good or bad for them. 
And he never for one moment ad- 
mitted that the real nation was 
stronger than his pays légal, or that 
in statecraft, as well as in geometry, 
the whole is larger than one of its 
parts. 

The first duty of a politician is to 
understand his own time, more espe- 
cially his own people ; and here toun- 
derstand means to sympathize, to feel, 
ifnot always like them, atleast with and 
for them. His second duty is to have 
some foresight of thé impending and 
approaching future. The present is 
pregnant of the future; and a real 
statesman ought to help it in its 
birth. When a fresh improvement is 
ripe, when the legitimate offspring of 
the past is coming to the light, it is 
worse than folly to conspire against 
its advent. 

We mentioned the rare unity of 
Guizot’s political career. He aimed, 
in different periods of his life, at 
three different objects; but it is easy 
to show that the three are one and 
the same. Under Louis XVIIL., he 
endeavored to ally the Bourbons and 
their party with the more conserva- 
tive fraction of the new people born 
of the Revolution, to stop short the 
development of the liberties of France, 
and open a new era of mitigated, 
but aristocratical and priestly mon- 
archy. Under the younger branch 
of the royal family, he attempted 
exactly the same thing with a new 
name: his juste-milieu was a mezzo 
termine between the Old World and 
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the New, preventing further improve- 
ment, and proclaiming sacred, inde- 
structible, whatever had survived the 


great revolutions of France. Under 
Napoleon III., what he constantly 
dreamed, what he worked for, was the 
so-called “fusion” of the two royal 
houses, — the alliance between the 
Legitimist right divine and Orleanist 
parliamentarism, both contending with 
all their joined might against Republi- 
canism. He lived long enough to see 
his favorite scheme succeed apparently, 
but, to all intents and purposes, fail. 
Never was an alliance more utterly 
barren. To the true Legitimist, trim- 
ming, reconciling in any degree the 
spirit of revolutions with the royal 
prerogative, is nothing but impiety 
and defection. For the stanch 
Orleanists, the princes disgraced their 
father’s memory by making him a 
usurper of his kinsman’s God-given 
throne; and to them the reign of a 
priest-ridden court would be absolute- 
ly insufferable. 

Guizot’s three schemes were three 
failures. A few days before his fall, 
in 1848, a distinguished and very 
moderate member of the left centre, 
M. Desmousseaux de Gioré, summed 
up what M. Guizot’s long premier- 
ship had done for his country, in 
these words: “Nothing, nothing, 
nothing.” Twenty-six years have 
passed over that sentence: he has 
been always active, writing, schem- 
ing, intriguing, helping his friends 
to office; but what good has resulted 
of all his efforts? Nothing. 

His masterpiece in diplomacy was 
long supposed to be the double mar- 
riage between the young Queen Isabel 
IL. of Spain to her cousin Don Fran- 

1 Nothing shows better the inanity of his life- 
long endeavors to conciliate the Legitimists than 
the coarse insults they heap over his coffin in 


their scurrilous paper, the “Chatiment,” pub- 
lished in Nismes (see 20th September). 
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cisco de Assis, and of her sister, the 
infanta Luisa, to Louis Philip’s young- 
est son, the Duke de Montpensier. 
The great object was to secure to the 
Orleans family the reversion of the 
Spanish crown, and to prevent Eng- 
land from giving it to a Coburg, as 
she had done already with Belgium, 
Portugal, and herself. In this in- 
stance, Guizot outwitted the English 
diplomats, who had outwitted him in 
1840: they hardly pardoned him for 
his victory. 

He very properly refused to be re- 
warded by a Spanish dukedom, and 
was contented with the Golden Fleece 
and a picture by Murillo! But while 
he thought, and the king also, that 
they had achieved a great triumph, 
the French nation thought they had 
lightly sacrificed to a merely dynastic 
interest the entente cordiale, or hearty 
understanding with England, so high- 
ly vaunted at other times by the king 
and the minister. Nations in our 
century hardly consent to see their 
own business postponed to, the ad- 
vancement of their ruler’s family. 
The disaffection caused by the Spanish 
marriages contributed largely to the 
apathy with which the middle class 
saw the downfall and the flight both 
of the so-called citizen-king and of his 
minister. 

Both the French and Spanish 
thrones have long been overthrown ; 
and both quondam royal families live 
in France, the guest of a republic. 
Guizot. lived to see them all deprived 
of “the pride and circumstance” of 


1 It is said that the collar of the Golden Fleece 
given to him was theidentical one worn by Philip 
IL., the demon of the South, the cruel enemy of 
Protestantism and liberty. Was it not a striking 
proof of the world’s progress, that the gorgeous 
bawble should have passed from that tyrant’s 
shoulders to those of a heretic and a commoner? 
By all means. But such is the appetite of the 


human heart for improvement, that even this 
was not enough for coming generations, 
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royalty. It is high time for states- 
men to learn that the peace of the 
world, the alliance or conflicts of 
nations, can no more be either insured 
or destroyed by giving, or by withhold- 
ing, the hand of a royal bride. 

Guizot’s real masterpiece is of 
higher worth, and infinitely more 
durable. His best title to glory, and 
to the gratitude of his country, is his 
law of 1833, organizing primary 
schools all over the French territory. 
Up to that day, France, like all 
Roman Catholic countries, had few 
schools. The education of the nation 
at large was almost everywhere left 
to the priests, monks, and nuns: in 
the larger number of tawns and 
villages, it was neglected even by 
them. Guizot’s bill, though very 
inadequate to the real wants of the 
people, though Very inferior to what 
has been done since, and even to 
what existed then in Protestant lands, 
was a vast and powerful improvement. 
It was the first step, and a decisive one, 
in the right direction, on the high road 
to knowledge and durable freedom. It 
remains a remarkable fact that France 
owes this first and great step to a 
Protestant. 

Nothing could be easier than to say 
much about, and indeed against, Gui- 
zot’s views, writings, deeds in religious 
matters. I will say little; but it is not 
possible to understand the man, even 
as a politician, without inquiring into 
his belief and his conduct as a Chris- 
tian. 

He lived and died a member of the 
Reformed Church of France. He was 
an elder of that church in Paris for 
half a century. He was president of 
the Bible Society, founded in 1818; 
and it is rather strange, that, when 
most of his orthodox friends seceded 
from that society he remained. He 
was also president of the Society for 
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Protestant Schools, and honorary 
president of the Society for the His- 
tory of Protestantism in France. 

During his last years, he wrote 
several volumes of “ Meditations ” on 
religious questions. Some of his par- 
tisans admired the old statesman 
spending his remaining strength in 
defending God and Christianity, and 
bringing his testimony in favor of 
religion. But this can be true of his 
intentions only. He was no theolo- 
gian: he had never studied divinity: 
he never read the great scientific 
works published in Germany for, 
against, or about Christianity. His 
theological lore was but slight; and 
his “ Meditations,” though highly com- 
mended by his party, are extremely 
weak, and of no account in the pres- 
ent state of science. When he pre- 
tended to prove the reality of miracles 
by the strange argument that God is 
supernatural, it is very difficult to 
imagine that he could not see through 
his own artifice. Nobody amongst 
those he wanted to confute denied 
God, or supposed God to be inferior 
to nature. It is impossible not to see 
that the old statesman was pompously 
playing upon words, and trifling with 
problems he had not studied. 

He believed himself orthodox. 
He thought and wished to be a miti- 
gated Calvinist. In fact, he was the 
leader of the orthodox party- among 
the Protestants of France. But more 
than once in history have parties been 
led by men who belonged really as 
much to their adversaries as to them- 
selves. More than once, Guizot startled 
his own followers, by some heresy 
perfectly unacceptable to them. More 
than once he publicly declared that 
God can and perhaps will, some day, 
give to the worid a greater revela- 
tion than Christianity. No liberal 
could have said so much without his 


orthodox hearers declaring themselves 
shocked by his infidelity; but when 
he spoke they held their peace. In 
fact, he did not perceive any heresy in 
the statement. They did. 

What he considered heresy, he 
struggled to drive out of the Church ; 
though in 1861 he had written in a 
better mood, that, as there was no re- 
ligious liberty possible in France out 
of the pale of the existing churches, 
they ought to be as comprehensive as 
possible. This more enlightened view 
he seemed to forget utterly: he spoke 
and acted precisely in the opposite 
spirit. 

In fact, he was the same in religion 
that he had been in public business. 
The two great faults of which he has 
been always accused were his being 
too stiff and despotic in his own coun- 
try, and at the same time too humble 
and yielding to foreign powers. In 
religious affairs, the foreign power 
was the Roman hierachy: to this he 
was always pliant and obsequious. 
Those whom he fought against at 
home were the liberal Protestants. I 
will not say how hard he was to them. 

In 1836 he wrote, in the “ Revue 
Frangais,” a paper on “ Roman Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism, and Philos- 
ophy.” According to him, none of 
those three powers ought to hope for 
proselytes: they ought to stand ex- 
actly where they were. It is hardly 
possible to conceive a less religious, 
less philosophical, less human theory. 
Since he wrote this, the three powers 
he wished to conciliate, or to silence, 
have every day changed, grown, and 
fought against each other. It could 
not be otherwise. 

In 1816 he had already greatly of- 
fended his own compatriots in Nismes 
and the south of France by ignoring 
officially, as long and as much as pos- 
sible, what was called the white terror. 
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Numerous Protestant houses had been 
pillaged by a white, that is, a Legiti- 
mist rabble’: many persons had been 
killed. One fanatical murderer, nick- 
named Trestaillon (cut-in-three), had 
shot Protestant passers-by on the 
boulevards of Nismes, by broad day- 
light. He had been tried, but, as no 
witness dared to speak the truth, had 
been acquitted. Guizot was then 
under-secretary of state; but all his 
reticence could not save the Barbé- 
Marbois ministry, to which he then 
belonged; and he fell. 

Afterwards he purposely chose 
startling opportunities to vaunt the 
Roman Church, calling her a great 
school of respect. Such an occasion 
was his reception of the Dominican 
monk, Lacordaire, a most eloquent 
preacher in the Académie Frangaise. 
He publicly recommended the send- 
ing boys to be brought up by monks 
in the convent at Tinchebrai. 
Once, in the Protestant Church of the 


Oratoire, presiding over the annual 


meeting of the Protestant School 
Society, he made an elaborate speech 
in favor of a very unjust and unequal 
law, which relieves nuns from the 
legal examinations to which all other 
women are subjéct before they can 
open a school. In the Chambre des 
Députés, he once declared, when he 
was minister, that “ France must be, 
all over the world, the guardian of the 
Roman Catholic interest,” —a very 
dangerous doctrine. If France is to 
die, this doctrine is the dagger that 
will kill her. But the statement is 
as false as it is mischievous. 

It has often been said and believed, 
that, when Guizot spoke in so strange 
a strain, he was only courting the 
priests, the Roman Catholics, and 
asking, in his own way, their pardon 
for being born and remaining a Prot- 
estant. But there was more than 


that in his constant partiality for the 
ultramontane party. He was a sin- 
cere admirer of clever despotism ; and, 
where he found a well-built machine 
for keeping down thought and will, 
he admired it as an artist, envied its 
possessors, and tried to adapt it to 
his own use as far as he could. 

In 1861 he published his book, called 
“ L’Eglise et la Société Chrétienne,” 
where he solemnly calls upon the or- 
thodox believers of both churches, 
Roman and Protestant, to stick to- 
gether, and to crush with their united 
might all infidels, liberals, rational- 
ists, radicals, &c.; in a word, all 
those who submit not to the dogmat- 
ical authority of their mother-church. 
He used the striking comparison of a 
house on fire, when all inhabitants, 
whether they agree or not on minor 
themes, must unite all their strength 
against a common and extreme peril. 

The eminent critic Ste.-Beuve, who, 
was far from being either a Catholic 
or a Protestant, wrote (in his “Nou- 
veaux Lundis”) a very suggestive 
and forcible paper on this book. He 
showed that Guizot was pursuing one 
and the same chimera in the religious 
and in the political world. He warned 
him, also, that the Roman Church 
never contracts religious alliances 
with outsiders; that she asks them 
not to treat with, but submit to her. 
He added, that her present symbol 
is no longer the cross of Christ, but 
the statue of Mary, born immaculate. 

The fact, is that M. Guizot, unable, 
after 1848, to reign avowedly, openly, 
over the State, has ruled henceforth 
despotically over the two smaller 
worlds where he was yet all-powerful, 
—the Institute and the Reformed 
Church. His aims, his ways, and 
means there were the same they had 
been in the outer circle. <A very 
clever writer in the “ Temps” news- 
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paper, truly remarked, a few days ago, 
that “he has not been less fatal to his 
church than he had been before to 
constitutional monarchy.” 

Here we stop, adding only one re- 
mark, — Guizot leaves a great name; 
and, notwithstanding his faults, the 
municipal body of his native city, 
Nismes, have done right in voting 
him a statue. But let’ France 
beware. He has left his spirit among 
us. Not only the Duke de Broglie, 
who overthrew M. Thiers, but most 
of the present ministers, belong to 
his school. Those ministers generally 
are so many Broglies in smaller type, 
as Broglie himself is but a dwarfish 
edition of his master. Guizot, last 
year, answered to a gentleman who 
wished the Republic to be organized, 
“Never! It would then be a crime to 
act against her.” Those men who 
are unable to restore royalty prevent 
with all their might the defini- 
tive establishment of that republic 
whose well-paid ministers they are. 
In the mysterious name of their 
doctrine, they will not let France 
become what she will. They have 
succeeded, up to this day, with half 
of France under the shameful mili- 
tary yoke called the state of siege, 
and by refusing to let the electors 
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judge by a new vote their represen- 
tatives. But all this spiteful oppres- 
sion cannot last always. The very 
moment France is unfettered, her 
petty tyrants will be abandoned to 
their own nothingness, and she will 
definitively establish the republic. 
The republic has already been solidly 
founded: by a better, a greater man 
than. M. Guizot, who understands his 
time and the rights of his people, 
and who earned the deep gratitude 
of the French by liberating what 
remains of their native soil. 

Somebody lately said that France 
as a monarchy could now be no more 
than the fifth state of Europe, but as 
a republic the first. That may be 
saying too little and too much. 
Without going quite so far, it can be 
truly said, that with two great re- 
publics, one on each side of the 
Atlantic, the future of the human 
race is safe, and must be serenely 
grand. But if, unhappily, France 
become a despotic and priest-ridden 
nation, the last soldier of the pope, 
long wars, bloody and destructive, 
must ensue, equally prejudicial to 
liberty and thought, to science and 
religion; and a long, deadly night 
shall desolate the old continent, 
perhaps forever. 





SPARKS UNDER THE ASHES.? 


BY GUSTAV ZU PUTLITZ. 


Lucts, the invalid, and Clara, the 
nurse, had had a little battle as to 
whether Lucie should or should not 
come in from the garden. Clara had 
conquered, as she always did, when 
the doctor came in to her support, 

1 We have presented here a severe condensa- 
tion of one of Putlitz’s novels, by way of intro- 
ducing them to young readers. Do you wish 


there were more, Lily or Emma? Send to Miss 
Moeller and buy the whole story. 


amusing himself with Lucie’s petu- 
lance, which only excited it the more. 
Their conversations were usually of 
an animated character; and ‘Lucie 
did not hesitate, behind his back, to 
eall her doctor insupportable, rude, 
andodious; while gentle Sister Clara 
always took up his defence. 

The doctor left his sensitive little 
patient laughing, and, after a few 
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words with Sister Clara, went his 
ways. The character of the nurse 
interested him deeply; for he was a 
student of individualities, and occu- 
pied himself in studying the personal 
traits, not only of his patients, but of 
all the people he met. Sister Clara 
was still young, and, despite the severe 
costume she always wore, at times 
beautiful. Her grave, impassive de- 
meanor was at variance with her fresh- 
ness, her activity, and magnetic power 
over her patients. To the young doc- 
tor she was a puzzle, which he sought 
to solve in his interviews with her. 
Nothing of her past life would she 
tell, however, except that she ad- 
mitted that ‘Sister Clara” was only 
the name she had assumed in enter- 
ing the “House of Deaconesses.” 
She spoke always as if her former 
name was lost, and buried with a 
painful past. She assured him that 
her life was now devoted to the du- 
ties she had assumed, and which she 
fulfilled without emotion either of 
pleasure or pain, in short, with per- 
fect indifference. 

The young doctor, always impres- 
sionable and romantic, believed not 
at all in this death of the heart. On 
this occasion, as usual, he left the 
villa where Lucie was staying with 
her nurse, revolving the question, 
“Ts it possible that there are no 
sparks under these ashes? ” 


II. 


Dr. Mertnarp, having ended his 
professional visits, arrived late, as 
usual, at the table d’hote dinner of 
his elegant hotel; after which he 
followed his habit of looking into 
the Cursaal (at this time always 
crowded), not to play himself, but to 
study the countenances of the eager 
people about the fascinating table. 
He had a theory that he could here, 





unsuspected, get an insight of the 
characters of his patients (many of 
whom frequented the board), which 
would help him in curing their dis- 
eases. A man of theories was Dr. 
Meinard; but he combined them with 
so much practical energy, and knowl- 
edge of his profession, that his theories 
did him no harm. 

Amorfg the players on the other 
side of the table, Dr. Meinard was 
sure he saw an old school-companion, 
whom he had not met since they 
were together at the University of 
Heidelberg. Although the care-worn 
face was greatly changed from the 
fresh, boyish one of years before, he 
felt sure it was the same; and, going 
round to him, he touched him gently on 
the shoulder, and said, “ Constantin?” 

The greeting was a cordial one; 
and sweeping up a little handful of 
gold from the table, which he put in 
his pocket, Constantin proposed to 
go out into the grounds at once. 
The doctor noted that he left the 
gaming-table with perfect indiffer- 
ence, and none of the feverish 
anxiety of an habitual player. 

The two old friends, separated for 
so long, had much to say, much to 
ask, Their reminiscences of old uni- 
versity days were as charming to 
them as they always are to men who 
meet in after-life, and talk over their 
boyish adventures. Dr. Meinard, too, 
freely spoke of his own subsequent 
career, his interest in his profession, 
and his plans for the future; but 
Constantin maintained silence upon 
every thing in his own life beyond 
their parting at Heildberg; and his 
friend perceived with regret the 


gloomy listlessness that hung over 
him. 

“T took you away from your game,” 
he said anxiously, from a suspicion 
he had, that Constantin might be too 
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fatally interested in play. “ Shall we 
go back to the tables?” 

“Oh, no!” replied his companion 
with re-assuring indifference. “I do 
riot play at all.” 

“ But you had a pile of gold before 
you!” exclaimed Meinard. 

Constantin laughed. “That was 
an experiment,” he said. “I wanted 
to tempt myself to the utmost, to see 
if I could possibly be roused to any 
excitement by watching the game. 
But I did not even bet once. It is 
useless,” he added with a sigh. “My 
life has lost all interest. My heart 
has long ceased to beat with any 
emotion: it is dead, killed by the 
shock of a terrible experience. Do 
not ask me any more about it, Mei- 
nard. It is a painful subject; but 
the thing is over. The fires were in- 
tense; but they have burned them- 
selves out.” 

“And are there,” asked Meinard, 
strangely recurring to his thoughts 
of the morning,— “are there no 
sparks left under tlie ashes?” 

Constantin shook his head decisive- 
ly, but changed the subject. 

As they strolled through the bril- 
liantly-lighted halls and gardens, 
where was charming band music, such 
as one can always hear out-doors in 
Germany, they met, or rather were 
fallen upon by, a vivacious liitle lady, 
who at once exclaimed with empresse- 
ment, “Cousin Constantin! You 
here ?” bore him off to her table, and 
poured forth a volley of questions 
without waiting for replies. Dr. 
Meinard knew her well. It was Frau 
Angelica Darnheim, quite a promi- 
nent member of society, the lively and 
kind-hearted little wife of a rather 
tiresome bfit excellent old general. 
She lived to make new acquaintances, 
give soirées, and fill her house with 
people of all sorts. She pounced at 





once on. her newly-found cousin as a 
valuable acquisition for her receptions. 
She made him promise to come at 
once and often to her house; poured a 
stream of reproaci.es upon the doctor, 
whom she pronounced incorrigible, 
because he never came tosee her; and 
sailed off at last to greet other ac- 
quaintances. 
III. 

Lucire was an orphan, who inher- 
ited a large fortune from her parents. 
Since their death, she had led a rather 
lonely life in the house of a mythical 
guardian. Recently attacked by a very 
serious rheumatic fever, her life was 
long despaired of; but, thanks to the 
waters of Hombourg, the more than 
professional care of Sister Clara, and 
Meinard’s skill, she was now rapidly 
recovering. She had come to this 
resort for invalids and gamblers under 
Sister Clara’s care ; and they lived in 
the pretty villa described in the first 
chapter. 

Constantin’s Cousin Angelica lived 
in the very next house. She had 
long felt a burning curiosity about 
the doctor’s pretty patient, of whom 
she had caught glimpses walking in 
her garden. She opened communi- 
cation by means of various pretty lit- 
tle attentions, such as kind inquiries, 
presents of flowers and fruit; and 
finally she called personally, and was 
so xind and cordial, that the impul- 
sive Lucie was warmly attracted by 
her, and they at once became fast 
friends, not wholly to the satisfaction 
of Lucie’s exigeant doctor, who feared 
the new acquaintance would entail 
upon his still delicate little patient 
too much excitement. There was 
some reason for his fears; for An- 
gelica at once burned to produce the 
pretty heiress at her evenings, and 
planned an early occasion for intro- 
ducing her to her many acquaintances. 
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The subject was prolific in new quar- 
rels between the patient and her doc- 
tor, who yielded at last, rather reluc- 
tantly, and assented to her going to 
Angelica’s next soirée. 


IV. 


Ir was the evening before the oc- 
casion, that Constantin,- walking in 
Angelica’s garden with Dr. Meinard, 
was moved to tell him something 
of the experiences which had been 
serious enough to deaden all the im- 
pulses of his nature. Life had gone 
against him, as he considered; and he 
was disgusted with it. 

His father was a Prussian officer, 
killed in the Schleswig-Holstein cam- 
paign. His mother survived her 
husband not long; and their child was 
given over to an eccentric old remote 
relation, who brought him up in a 
whimsical manner, alternately over- 
petting him or neglecting him, and 
treating him rather as an additional 
“ curiosity ” in the large collection of 
rare things on which he prided him- 
self, than as a human being. Among 
other things, he taught him to despise 
and detest every thing Prussian; thus 
going against the grain of all his 
early impressions. 

Constantin was educated for a di- 
plomat, and early assumed a brilliant 
position in that career. He fell in 
love with Cornelia, described at length 
as an angel; and she returned his 
affection. Alas! his ridiculous old 
uncle fell in love with the same young 
lady, or her supposed fortune. Her 
father favored rather the suit of the 
uncle. By common consent, Constan- 
tin was sent off to fight in the Aus- 
trian army. Soon after, he heard that 
his beloved had yielded to the wishes 
of her father, and was about to marry 
his uncle. Instantly he condemned 
her as the most faithless of her sex, 


condemned her sex as too fickle to be 
endured, extended this severe judg- 
ment to the whole human race, with- 
drew from the army, and cultivated 
gloom, and indifference to human life. 

It will seem that he had been alto- 
gether too hasty in accepting his mis- 
fortunes ; but he made the tale very 
interesting, as he told it to Dr. Mei- 
nard in the arbor of Angelica’s gar- 
den, naturally much more at length 
than it is given here. To one lis- 
tener, at least, of whom he expected 
nothing, it proved intensely interest- 
ing. Lucie, sitting behind the ivy- 
screen which separated Angelica’s 
domain from the garden of her own 
villa, heard all. She returned to the 
house, covered with embarrassment 
at her unintentional eavesdropping, 
but impressed with the idea that Dr. 
Meinard’s friend, whom she had never 
seen, must be the most interesting of 
men. 

V. 

Now came Angelica’s soirée. Like 
most things so ardently anticipated, 
it failed to bring adequate satisfac- 
tion. Lucie looked lovely, to be sure, 
thanks to Sister Clara, who, at the last 
moment, took the instruments from 
the hands of the maid, and dressed her 
late patient with a taste and skill 
which were surprising in a person 
who lived, like her, out of the world. 
Angelica herself spoiled the whole 
thing by revealing to Constantin 
an idea which had taken strong pos- 
session of her, namely, that he should 
marry the rich little heiress, and 
thus retrieve his hitherto wasted 
career. Constantin rebelled, and, 
when he was introduced to Lucie, was 
extremely rude and silent, and early 
left the party. Lucie*was disap- 
pointed to find Constantin so differ- 
ent from her hero of the night before. 
Like a spoiled child, she visited her 
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displeasure upon Dr. Meinard. They 
quarrelled, as usual; and, tired and 
fatigued, Lucie went home early to 
pass a sleepless night. 

The next morning Angelica came 
to visit her, to inquire how she had 
borne her first appearance in society 
after her illness. She was shocked 
to find her lying upon her sofa, pale 
and tearful; and, drawing a low seat 
to her side, she set herself to soothe 
and cheer her. 

“Don’t fret, my dear,” she said, 
talking to her like a child. “ We will 
have another soirée at my house very 
soon, which shall go better. We will 
have music and dancing, and all the 
most delightful people I can find; 
and among them all we will pick out 
a charming husband for you; for, after 
all, that is what you need, my pet.” 

“ Never, never will I marry!” ex- 
claimed Lucie. “I have made up 
my mind to that after mature and 
serious reflection.” 

Angelica laughed at her for this 
assertion, and, after a little teasing, 
gained the avowal that Lucie consid- 
ered herself in love. But with 
whom? ‘That was a profound secret, 
so to remain. 

“Let me guess,” said Angelica. 
“Ts he young, handsome, agreeable, 
and rich?” 

. Lucie would not reply, but shook 
her head at each of these qualifica- 
tions. 

“What, neither? Then he must 
be old, hateful, ugly, and poor. That 
is singular. Is he really?” 

Lucie shook her head emphatically. 

“Then I give him up,” cried An- 
gelica; “ for I cannot make out what 
he is,” 

“T will tell you,” said Lucie, car- 
ried away by the subject: “he is 
manly, wise, and noble.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” replied Angelica. 


“ Let me think now, who is it? Ah, 
I have it. It must be — but how can 
it ? — yet it can be no other than my 
Cousin Count Constantin Horstaet- 
ten!” 

Lucie covered her face with her 
little pale hands. Neither of them 
remarked that Sister Clara, who, as 
usual, was sitting quietly at work in 
the window, suddenly started up, and 
left the room. 

Lucie was covered with shame at 
her folly in betraying her little secret. 
With a good deal of dignity she 
rose, and begged Angelica to let it go 
no farther; and her friend, with the 
tact to perceive it was better not to 
pursue the subject, left her to sleep. 


VI. : 

Wuaen Clara, after. making Lucie 
comfortable upon her pillows, found 
herself alone, and could give way to 
her feelings, she let her face fall 
upon her two hands. “He is here,” 
she said softly. “I must not meet 
him!” She sat thus a long time. 
When she raistd herself, her features 
were as calm, her movements as se- 
rene, as ever. 

She had lately often spoken of 
leaving Lucie, who now was so far 
recovered as to scarcely require the 
care of a nurse; but her entreaties, 
and those of the doctor, had made 
her linger. Now her decision was 
taken. She packed all her small 
possessions in a little hand-bag, put 
on the plain black hat and tasteless 
shawl which belonged to her order; 
and then all was ready. 

While she hesitated over the few 
lines of farewell she must write to 
Lucie, Dr. Meinard entered. He 
started to see her prepared for de- 
parture. It was a step he had been 
expecting, but always unwillingly. 
When he found her, however, reso- 
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lute to go, he offered at once to drive 
her to the station; and thus they 
gained the chance for a little talk. 
Once more Dr. Meinard strove to lift 
the veil which hung over Clara’s past ; 
but it was in vain. “ Let me still be 
Sister Clara, and nothing else,” she 
said: “it is perhaps now more im- 
portant than ever.” 


VIL. 


Dr. Metnarp, of course, had to 
break the departure of her beloved 
nurse to Lucie, no easy task; and it 
was long before she consented to be 
reconciled. Angelica stepped into the 
breach and invited Lucie to come at 
once . her house, and be her guest 
until her guardian should come and 
fetch hér home. This gentleman 
was expected in a few days at all 
events; and this arrangement for the 
interval was perfectly satisfactory. 

And now all minor interests van- 
ished in one great excitement. The 
war with France was announced. 
Instantly the patriotism of every one 
awoke: the union of all Germany, 
which before had been more or less a 
matter of indifference, became a real 
thing: the very general jealousy of 
Prussia was swept away in a moment. 
The old general, Angelica’s hus- 
band, got out his old uniform, and 
_was only with difficulty dissuaded, on 
account of his advanced years, from 
resuming his place in the army. Dr. 
Meinard champed the bit, and longed 
to be away; and Constantin, whom 
nothing detained at home, enlisted at 
once. His apathy vanished ; his faith 
in his country returned: not only 
sparks, but flames, of patriotism burst 
forth from under the ashes. 

The baths were deserted, the guests 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
the saloons closed. Angelica gave 
no more receptions, but devoted her- 


self to organizing societies for working 
for the soldiers. While she spent her 
days out of doors upon this mission, 
Lucie assumed the head of the house- 
hold, and developed a wonderful 
talent therefor, ministering to the 
comfort of the general, and introdu- 
cing a harmony into the domestic 
affairs which they had never known 
before. Dr. Meinard wondered to 
see his childish little patient at once 
become so staid and reasonable. He 
spoke of the change one day to An- 
gelica. She burst out laughing. 
“Don’t you know why?” she asked. 
“The child is in love!” 

“Tn love! And with whom?” 

“With my cousin Constantin, to 
be sure, the provoking creature! He 
does not deserve such good luck; for 
he persisted in taking no notice of 
her, and now he has gone off with 
the army. But to marry Lucie would 
be the best thing that could happen 
to him; and I hope, when he comes 
back, it will all work round right.” 

Meinard went off, pondering upon 
this surprising intelligence. He 
could not but admit, with Angelica, 
that it would be the best thing in the 
world that could happen to Constan- 
tin; and his admiration of his friend 
was so great, that he was sure he 
would make Lucie happy: still he 
found himself somehow not altogether 
satisfied with the arrangement. 

One day he came to the house, and, 
having found Lucie, exclaimed, “I 
have just seen Sister Clara! She is 
on her way to the frontier to nurse 
the wounded soldiers; and, if we take 
the train that leaves in half an hour 
we can meet her at the junction, 
where she will undoubtedly be de- 
tained.” 

The war had broken out in earnest. 
News of the first battles had come; 
and all Germany was in the greatest 














excitement. Every train was crowded 
with enthusiastic regiments, pressing 
to the field with what haste they 
might; but detention and delay were 
inevitable. 

Angelica, with Lucie and Dr. 
Meinard, were soon at the little cross- 
station, awaiting the train which 
should bring Sister Clara. Angelica 
bought out the whole stock of cigars 
of the restaurant of the establishment, 
and distributed them among the 
waiting soldiers, who soon surrounded 
her; while Meinard and Lucie found 
a somewhat quiet spot, where they sat 
rather sadly, discussing Sister Clara’s 
courage and career. 

In a few moments her train came 
up, crowded already with soldiers. 
There was time for affectionate greet- 
ings only, before she was borne away 
from these warm friends. 


VIII. 


‘ Two or three nights were spent by 
Sister Clara on her journey, — nights 
of discomfort and hardship, but made 
light by the kindly relations between 
herself and the soldiers, who were her 
sole companions. They vied with 
each other in making things comfor- 
table for the woman, who, from. her 
sober dress, they knew was going for- 
ward to nurse their wounded, and who, 
by her sweet manner and ready sym- 
pathy, at once won their hearts. At 
last they reached the field where a 
recent battle had brought desolation. 
The rails were torn up: it was impos- 
sible for the trains to proceed farther. 
In a rude wagon, which she was in- 
vited to share by several of her com- 
panions, she accomplished the rest of 
her journey, and reached at last the 
temporary hospital where she was 
expected. The presiding physician 
welcomed very gladly this much- 
needed assistance. Without giving 
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her time to rest, he introduced her at 
once to the room, where rows of beds 
were filled with the wounded and 
suffering. After pointing out her 
duties here to her, he took her toa 
little adjoining chamber, where, he 
said, was a patient, severely wounded 
in the breast, who would require her 
especial care. 

It was evening. The doctor ad- 


vancing, the candle in his hand, held . 


it over the wounded man, who lay in 
asort of stupor. Sister Clara bent 
over the pillow. It was Constantin. 

Of course, every one has perceived 
that Sister Clara and Cornelia, the 
beloved of Constantin, were one and 
the same person, and surmised, per- 
haps, that Constantin’s severe judg- 
ment upon her was unjust. Sister 
Clara’s task was a hard one, —to care 
for the terrible wound, and watch the 
doubtful condition, of the man she 
still loved. The intense emotion and 
anxiety she experienced showed her 
plainly that her heart was not dead, 
as she had assured Dr. Meinard ; for 
there were more than sparks under 
the ashes. She had the courage, 
however, to play the part of nurse 
with her usual calm resolution, to the 
admiration of the doctor, who found 
her an invaluable coadjutor. She 
took care, as Constantin’s conscious- 
ness gradually returned, to avoid his 
room, except when he slept; and thus 
many days passed. Thanks to his 
strong constitution, he was able to 
rally from the exhaustion caused by 
his wound, and slowly returned to 
life, and to a happy sense of gratitude 
for it, quite different from his former 
apathetic mood. One day he begged 
to write a letter. The doctor permit- 
ted him to dictate a few lines. It 
was Clara’s hand which wrote for 
him these words upon a post-office 
card : — 
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“T live; but the struggle was a sharp 
one. I have been close to death, but now 
bégin to rejoice in life. My first greeting 
is for you, Angelica, and Lucie. You were 
right, my friend: so long as we breathe, 
linger the sparks under the ashes.” 


He sank back, exhausted. Clara, 
with a firm hand, addressed the card 
to Dr. Meinard, and sent it off. Ina 
moment, rousing himself, Constantin 
said, — 

“Oh! I must tell you the direc- 
tion.” 

“T knew it,” said Clara simply. 
“Tt is gone.” , 

He was too weak to question fur- 
ther, and soon sank to sleep, feebly 
pondering how the nurse could have 
known to whom his letter should he 
addressed. 

“ His first greeting was to Lucie,” 
thought Clara. “He loves her; she 
loves him : they will be happy.” 

Struggling to persuade herself 
that she rejoiced, worn out with so 
much struggle, her head sank upon 
her weary hands; and for once, over- 
come by fatigue, the nurse slept. 

When the dawn came, Constantin 
awoke, and, surprised to find himself 
alone, strove to raise himself. His 
eyes fell upon the pale face of his 
nurse, resting in sleep against the 
window in the clear light of the 
early day. 

“Cornelia!” he exclaimed in won- 
dering agitation. She started up. 
A moment she stood dismayed to be 
thus discovered, but, instantly con- 
trolling herself, she said, — 

“Yes, Constantin, it is Cornelia. 
But you must be quiet. When you 
are strong enough you shall know 
all.” She left the room. 


IX. 


Tue doctor found, to his surprise, 
that something had checked the 
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progress, hitherto perfectly satisfac- 
tory, of his patient. He consulted 
the nurse on the subject, telling her 
he should attribute the returning 
fever, and symptoms of irritation, to 
some mental agitation, but that, 
in this quiet corner, it was so impos- 
sible that any thing could have 
happened to disturb the mind. Here- 
upon Clara resolved to delay no 
longer an explanation with Constan- 
tin, thinking that, certainly, would be 
less dangerous than the doubt of his 
present state. She obtained leave to 
have him carried out for the first 
time into the little garden ; and there, 
while he lay rejoicing in the sun- 
shine, and the perfume of grass and 
flowers, she told him briefly her 
story since they parted. 

It was quite untrue that she had 
any intention of marrying his uncle, 
although her father desired the 
match to retrieve his fortune; for it 
seemed. that he had long spent all his 
money, and sunk deeply in debt in 
order to keep up a brilliant appear- 
ance in the world. His daughter 
steadily refused to make a marriage 
so contrary to her inclinations. 
She insisted on breaking up their 
expensive establishment, and _ re- 
tired with him into Switzerland, 
where they lived in the most narrow 
way; she working with the needle to 
keep up with their expenses. He 
had a paralytic stroke shortly after 
the change in their circumstances, 
and lingered only a year or two be- 
fore he died, blessing his daughter for 
her devotion. Cornelia’s great wish 
was to conceal their reverses from the 
world, that no stain might rest on 
the honor of her father. At his 
death she adopted the profession of 
nurse, and assumed the name of 
“Sister Clara,” desiring all traces of 
her past life should be lost. 
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“ But why,” cried Constantin, “did 
you not write meall this? Why allow 
me to believe you so false ?” 

“T hoped,” she replied sadly, “ you 
would not believe me, your faith in 
me would be so strong. I could not 
write you without betraying the 
weakness of my father. That was 
impossible. For a long time I hoped 
you would come; but that was in 
vain. 

“ And now,” she added, “the past 
is far away. I have buried my old 
life, and acquired a true interest in 
my new one. You, also, have a new 
and bright future before you. Per- 
haps we may not meet again; but 
this explanation has made you 
calm.” 

“Not meet again! oh, yes!” he 
exclaimed, and took her hand be- 
tween his thin and trembling ones. 
She withdrew it, and hastened away, 
in more agitation than she dared to 
betray. 

Constantin, left alone in the gar- 
den, felt a wonderful glow of strength 
and hope. He even attempted to 
stand up and walk, for the first time, 
unaided; but he had overestimated 
his powers, and would have fallen, 
after a few steps, if the doctor, who 
appeared at that moment, had not 
caught him. 

“T have good news for you,” he 
said, “I think you are quite weil 
enough to leave this place; and your 
recovery will be far more rapid among 
your friends than here. My col- 
league is here now with his carriage, 
and will take you to the station in 
time for the next train.” 

“ But,” murmured Constantin, 
aghast at the suddenness of this. 

“You must not talk,” said the 
doctor; “that will fatigue you: and 
every thing will be arranged for you.” 

So, without power of remonstrance, 
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the still weak and unresisting Con- 
stantin was hurried away from the 
hospital. When Clara came out to 
tell him his room was ready, freshly 
aired, to receive him, she found his 
place in the garden empty. 

“He is gone,” said the smiling 
physician, coming up behind her. “I 
had a chance to send him home; and 
it was by far the best thing for him.” 

Gone! Clara turned away for one 
moment, trembling, but had soon 
regained her calm. 


X. 


MEANWHILE, great events had been 
taking place in the little circle of 
their home-friends, while Clara was 
anxiously watching by the bedside of 
Constantin. Dr. Meinard, by chance, 
discovered in a conversation with 
Lucie, that she had long ceased to 
consider herself in love with Constan- 
tin. The sympathy she had felt for 
his sufferings had misled her, on the 
day after listening to so moving a 
recital, into giving Angelica a false 
idea. The impression upon her 
mind had been brief. She was now 
perfectly indifferent to Constantin, 
except as his friend’s friend. This 
revelation led to another little dis- 
covery: Dr. Meinard confessed that 
he was deeply in love with her. 
Lucie did not resent the confession, 
and they fell immediately into each 
other’s arms, where they are found by 
Angelica. Affairs are rather hurried 
up, as is usual at the end of a novel ; 
and the reader is somewhat surprised 
to find that Constantin, when he 
leaves the hospital, returns to the 
married home of Lucie and Dr. 
Meinard in their new and charm- 
ingly arranged ménage. 

Sister Clara persevered untothe end; 
but when “the siege of the great 
citadel was raised” (it must mean 
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Metz), the hospital was broken up; 
the remaining patients sent home to 
their friends, or carried into the city. 
She: now broke down with a fever. 
The kind doctor cared for her until 
she was well enough to be moved, 
and then, after a correspondence with 
Dr. Meinard, who was an old friend 
of his, sent her to him. Clara was 
so weak from the fatigue of her jour- 
ney, that she little understood what 
was going on. She found herself in a 
charming chamber, in a new house, 
embraced by Lucie, beaming and 
happy. She jumped at the conclusion 
that Lucie, evidently married, was 
the wife of Constantin. This idea 
was confirmed in her mind, when, on 
the first day she was able to leave her 
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room, the first person she met in the 
library, coming in very much as if he 
was at home, was this same Constantin. 

It hud to be explained. It was 
explained by Lucie, Dr. Meinard, 
and Constantin. Clara made very 
little difficulty in accepting her des- 
tiny. She consented to give up her 
“calling,” and resume her name of 
Cornelia, at the same time that she 
assumed that of Constantin, Count 
Horstaettin. They are all very 
happy. 

“Yes,” said Dr.. Meinard, “ there 
was plenty of fire in the sparks of 
old love under the ashes: under the 
stormy wrath of these great times, 
they have burst out into the flame of 
new delight.” 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY A “MINISTER AT LARGE.” 


THE fire was out; the room was cold; 

The things about were poor and old; 

The floor was bare, though neat and clean; 
The hand of care was plainly seen, 

Making the best of the meagre store 

Left unsold from days of yore. 


Over the-mantle a picture hung: 

The central figure was fair and young, — 
A mother, holding upon her knee 

A darling baby, that turned to see 

A manly face, blue-eyed and mild, 
Looking down in love on mother and child, 


That baby is now a child of seven, 
She is fast asleep in the old arm-chair; 
The father for years has been in heaven; 
And the mother’s brown and glossy hair 


Is streaked with the gray of early sorrow: 

She is out in the snow, and facing the wind, 
Hoping some bit of work to find, 

To earn the bread for the coming morrow 


The frost on the panes is gathering fast; 
The windows clatter beneath the blast; 
The twilight darkens the chilly room’ 
But still the mother does not come. 
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The child in the chair still quietly sleeps ; 

And over her face a sweet smile creeps 

As the Christmas bell from a neighboring steeple 
Rings out its call to the waiting people, 

To come and keep the Christmas Eve, 

And gifts from the Christmas-tree receive. 


Each note of that sweet-toned Christmas bell 
Comes to the ear of little Nell 

Like an angel’s voice, and seems to sing, 
“Coming, coming, on golden wing, 

A gift from the Christmas-tree to bring.” 


Just then she woke, for her mother’s tread, 
Heavy and slow, she heard on the stair: 

With bounding feet, and cheek aglow, 
She sprang from her dreamy cradle chair, 

And opened the door, where covered with snow, 
Pale and chilled, with despairing look, 
As if of earth and heaven forsook, 
The mother stood, and could only say, 
“Dear Nell, after trying so hard all day, 

I have neither work nor bread.”’ 


‘But mother, dear mother,”’ cried little Nell, 
“‘Somebody’s coming, I know full well; 
For just as the Christmas bell was ringing, 
I heard an angel sweetly singing, 
‘Coming, coming, on golden wing, 
A gift from the Christmas-tree to bring ;’ 
And, mother, the angel’s face so fair, 
Looked just like pa-pa hanging there: 

Do you think that he 

The angel can be, 
Coming to bring from Christmas-tree 
Something for you and something for me?’? 


**Poor child, your father is dead and gone; 
And we are left in the world alone. 
Nobody cares for the perishing poor, 
Though the wolf of hunger be at the door, 
The bell that calls to the Christmas-tree 
Rings not for you, rings not for me; 
We have not a crumb in the house to eat: 
I’ve fed all day on hope and sleet; 

But my hope has fled: 

I wish we were dead.”’ 


** But an angel, mother, the truth must tell; 
And would he have said to little Nell, 

And told it, too, with the Christmas bell], 
That he was coming to you and me 

With a real gift from the Christmas-tree, 

If he didn’t mean to come right here, 

And bring us something, mother dear?”’ 


No answer to this the mother gave; 

For hunger and cold and weariness 

Had struck to her heart a chill of the grave: 
Her soul was in frozen dreariness. 


She threw her waterproof into a chair; 
She shook the snow from her matted hair, 
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Under the stove, in an old tin bowl, 
Was the last of her little stock of coal. 



















She lighted her fire, and bit by bit, 
With paper and chips, she tended it; 
But, though it blazed, the terrible chill 

Which had struck to her heart remained there still, — 
i The chill of soul, which nought can move 
' But the glow and warmth of human love, 


jJ “Get warm, my child, and go to bed,” 
i} In dreary tones the mother said. 

} ** But somebody’s coming, mother dear, 

} Somebody’s coming : hark! don’t you hear?” 
{ And holy joy her pulses stirred 

As a step upon the stair was heard. 













A tap at the door. ‘I told you so!” 

Cried Nell, as from the street below 

A woman entered, — “I told you so! 

The angel said so; and angels know.”’ 

The stranger shook from her dress the snow, 
And gayly said to the little one, ‘‘ No! 


For angels, you know, have wings; but I 
Have to go on my feet, and cannot fly, 
Although I am sure it would be very nice 
To fly with wings on a night like this.” 


Then to the mother the angel said, 
“* Let me tell you how my feet were led 
On a night so wild 2 
To you and your child. 
A little while since, an hour or more, 
As I went to my home, I passed your door, 
I saw youenter. I know not why, 
I turned to look: your face so pale, 
Of such deep anguish told the tale, 
As if to hope you had said ‘ Good-by!’ 
Still I passed on; but when the bell a 
Rang out, its peals of Christ to tell, 
A voice spoke out which I had to hear: 
‘ Bear to the needy help and cheer, 
Herald the advent of the holy 
By caring for the poor and lowly. 


o 
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On the table white and neat, 
For little Nell lay bread and meat, 
Toothsome cake, and comfit sweet; 
For the mother’s thirsting soul 
Words that bade the hot tears roll 
Down the white and shrunken cheek, — 
Such angel words as women speak, 
When a message from above 
Sends them on a work of love, 


Then, as arose the angel guest, 
Into the mother’s hand she pressed 
A present with a look which told ¢ i 
Of something richer far than gold, 
She said, “‘Good-night! be of good cheer; / 
Trust in the Lord, and never fear; 
Remembering it is the night 
Reveals the stars in glory bright.” 
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A holy light in Nell’s face shone: 

Soon as the messenger was gone, 

She sprang upon her mother’s knee, 

And clasped her neck in ecstasy, 

** Mother, we are not left. alone,”’ 

° She said in sweet and tender tone: 

**Oh! don’t you think it was father dear? 
Or may be it was the Christ-child good, 

Who told the lady to seek us here, 
And bring us help and food.” 


** God knows, my child: I cannot tell. 
But when on the stair that footstep fell, 
I thought of father, coming home, 

As he was wont, when work was done; 
And when she looked. on you and smiled, 
I thought of Mary and her child; 

Then, when she turned and spoke to me, 
It seemed like Jesus on the sea, 
Hushing the stormy waves of ill, 

Saying to me, ‘ Peace, be still.’ 

O Nell! how could I ever have said, 

*I wish that you and I were dead!’ 

But in that dark of blank despair 

I had no heart for hope or prayer. 

Not till the human angel came 

Did faith and hope revive again. 

Surely the Comforter draws nigh 
Through tender human sympath 

And never again shall thought of mine 
Distrust the Providence divine.”’ 





TRADES UNIONS AND CO-OPERATION. 


-BY RICHARD J. HINTON, 


THE LABOR REFORM MOVEMENT. 


THE agitation by the working- 
classes, so widely spread as to be felt 
to the uttermost bounds of modern 
life and activity, falls naturally into 
three distinctive phases. These may 
be termed, with sufficient accuracy, 
the Aggressive, the Ameliorative, 
and the Constructive. The several 
movements to be grouped under these 
distinctions are by no means so 
sharply defined as to make it easy to 
arrange them. At present there is 
scarcely an effort made, or organiza- 
tion formed, which does not embody 
something of all the phases; and cer- 


tainly they are all aspiring, with more 
or less distinctness of direction, to the 
constructive phase. A further indica- 
tion of their distinctive character may 
be thus made : — 

First, The Trades Unions proper, 
— local, state, national, federal, and 
international]. 

Second, The Co-operative Associa- 
tions, — distribution or stores, pro- 
duction or workshops, credit or 
banks, industrial partnership, arbi- 
tration, &c. 

Third, All political and social ef- 
forts, like the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, as originally 
projected; the several socialistic 
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schools and philosophies; the Paris 
Commune itself; the distinctive 
American movements, such as the 
Patrons of Husbandry, the Sovereigns 
of Industry, the Advocates of Jus- 
tice, the agitation for woman’s rights 
in such of its manifestations as relate 
to industrial and economic reconstruc- 
tion, the Industrial Congress for- 
merly held at Rochester, N.Y., and 
other efforts which need not be named 


~ here. 


TRADES UNIONS. 


These societies are both protective 
and beneficial in character. They 
have attained their best and largest 
development in Great Britain, where, 
though they number not over a mil- 
lion members, they are yearly exer- 
cising a very strong influence in 
shaping political policy, and enfor- 
cing reforms of a radical character. 
The best service they have yet ren- 
dered is the training of capable 
minds, fitting their administrative 
chiefs for a broader leadership. They 
have already compelled recognition 
for some of them; as witness the 
election of Mr. Macdonald, the presi- 
dent, and Mr. Burt the secretary, 
of the Miners’ National Union, to the 
House of Commons. The Social Sci- 
ence Congress, the British Associatior. 
for the Advancement of Science, at the 
annual meetings thereof, the Society of 
Arts, and many others, — movements 
which count the leading elements of 
learning, culture, birth, wealth, and 
social position in their membership,— 
have long recognized the potency of 
this new social, economic force, by 
inviting to their several platforms the 
acknowledged representatives thereof. 
Lloyd Jones, George Potter, Howells, 
Mottershead, Eccarius, Applegarth, 
Joseph Arch, Newton, and a score of 


others, are all recognized as men of 
no ordinary force, whether as writers, 
speakers, or organizers. They have 
all come to prominence through their 
connections with the trades union- 
ism of Great Britain. Inthe United 
States, such leaders would have 
long ago lost their distinctive class 
character. -Whether this is to be 
true of the immediate future is ques- 
tionable, as later issues are becoming, 
in the sense of contest and collision, 
more and more distinctively class- 
issues. Such movements make lead- 
ers, and retain them also. 

The principle of combination as 
asserted in trades unions is latterly 
re-affirmed by the organization of 
Employers’ Unions to meet the grow- 
ing powers of the trades associa- 
tions, and, in some cases, to resist the 
tyrannical use of new-found power. 

In Continental Europe, trades 
unions, as understood and organized 
in Great Britain, have but just be- 
gun to assert themselves. Belgium, 
being purely an industrial country, is 
the most forward. There is a vigor- 
ous entente cordiale between English 
and Belgium labor reformers and 
unionists. The Belgium trade so- 
cieties are estimated at nearly a 
quarter of a million members. The 
“Internationale” has a large mem- 
bership there, as it has also in Spain, 
though in the latter country its ac- 
tivity is less narrow, and more ag- 
gressive in attacks on existing social 
order. Its form and usefulness is 
more distinctly that of the trades 
union. In France, there are not a 
large number of unions. Agitation 
there assumes, as a rule, the aggres- 
sive, through revolutionary political 
effort, or the ameliorative, through co- 
operative associations. Elsewhere in 
Europe, the aggressive spirit natu- 
rally takes the form of social demo- 




















eratic polities; though, since the 
repeal or relaxation in Germany, 
Austria, Spain, Italy, and elsewhere, 
of the penal and restrictive laws 
against trade combinations, there has 
been an active movement towards 
more direct and limited class associa- 
tions. The evidence of this is seen 
in the organized strikes which have 
been a marked feature of the record 
of European labor during two or 
three years past. 

In the United States, there is 
little more than an outward sem- 
blance of the national and federal 
unions which form so distinctive 
a@ feature of the English move- 
ment. But, nevertheless, trades 
unionism proper has a strong hold 
on the principal centres of industrial 
life. . There are a number of power- 
ful associations, chief among which 
the Miners’ National Union, whose 
membership in Pennsylvania alone, 
cannot be less than 30,000. It is 
extending itself rapidly in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Missouri. The Knights 
of St. Crispin (cordwainers) were 
formerly the most powerful union in 
America. It has decreased very 
rapidly within the past four years, 
until in New England it is practi- 
* cally extinct. There are fifteen 
lodges in New York City, with seve- 
ral thousand members. The Cooper’s 
Union has a reported membership 
of 20,000; in New York, there are 
five lodges with 1,100 members. 
The Iron Moulders have over 200 
branches and about 17,000 members. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers have 172 branches, and a 
membership of at least 10,000. The 
Typographical Union has about 120 
branches and 6,500 members, Union 
No. 6, in New York alone, number- 
ing 2,700 members. The Bricklay- 
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ers’ Union has an organized member- 
ship of at least.17,000. The cigar- 
makers have had about 12,000. The 
blacksmiths and machinists have 
about 27,000 members. 

The Sons of Vulcan, a union of 
puddlers and others employed in iron- 
works, is organized locally into forges, 
of which there about a hundred, prin- 
cipally located in Pennsylvania, 
Troy, Albany, and Rochester in New 
York, Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
Ohio, and St. Louis, Missouri. There 
are several secret associations, such 
as the Mechanical Order of the 
Sun, the Order of American Me- 
chanics, &c., which, as far as known, 
have little of the trades union 
feature, but embody ameliorative 
aims, that, in some respects, are more 
protective in character than those of 
a more aggressive type. 

In the city of New York, before the 
panic of last year, it wasestimated that 
there were about a hundred and fifty 
unions, independent and local, or 
branches of the larger ones named. A 
large number have gone to pieces ; some 
of them from the inability of members 
to meet their dues; and others, like the 
cigar-makers, from ill-advised strikes. 
Among the unions are laborers, brick- 
layers, brown and blue stone and 
granite cutters, plasterers, painters, 
longshoremen, carmen, hat-finishers, 
tailors, cutlers, plumbers, and many 
others. They did have from one to 
eight branches, and a membership of 
from one hundred to seven thousand 
(in the Laborers’ Union). The total 
membership was then estimated at over 
forty thousand: it is not now placed 
at over one-half, or twenty thou- 
sand. 


. 


CO-OPERATION. 


In this country, the purely ameliora- 
tive or co-operative phase has not 
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made very great progress. Necessity, 
however, is opening the way to the 
recognition of the co-operative prin- 
ciple on a much broader scale. The 
Patrons of Husbandry are rapidly 
developing this in their direct pur- 
chases of supplies, household and in- 
dustrial; in their movements towards 
self-insurance, fire and life; and in 
the tendency, already visible, towards 
the combination of the producer and 
consumer. Another association, mo- 
delled after the Grange, and aiming 
to organize the artisan and mechanic 
producers, known as the “Sovereigns 
of Industry,” is making considerable 
progress in the same direction. The 
Patrons of Husbandry number over 
two million members and about 
twenty-three thousand local granges. 
The Sovereigns of Industry have six 
hundred councils organized, and a 
membership of eighty thousand. Of 
these movements full details will 
hereafter be given in these pages. 

In Great Britain and Germany the 
co-operative store system has reached 
great proportions. It appears that 
in April, 1851, at the first British Co- 
operative Congress, held at Bury, 
eighty-three stores and twenty pro- 
ductive associations were reported to 
be in operation. 

Late returns to parliament, though 
not entirely complete, show, that, in 
1871, the capital of the co-operative 
associations amounted to £2,521,000, 
and their business to £9,439,471 per 
annum, with profits to the amount of 
£800,000, or nearly thirty-two per cent 
on the capital. The success of the retail 
stores has led to the formation of a 
large wholesale co-operative establish- 
ment in Manchester, from which they 
obtain supplies. The wholesale society 
has a capital of £140,000, and its an- 
nual business amounts to £1,250,000. 
During the last eight years its trade 


amounted to £4,000,000, while its 
bad debts for the entire period stand 
at the insignificant sum of £200. 
Germany and Austria are covered 
with a network of co-operative stores 
and small workshops. The German 
eredit banks, organized in 1854 -by 
Schultze Delitzsch, have become world 
famous. They were badly affected by 
the Franco-Prussian war, and have 
not yet recovered from the speculative 
mania which has followed. They hada 
working capital or fund of about seven-’ 
teen million thalers, and a much larger 
amount of deposits. Italy and Swit- 
zerland, the former especially, have 
a large number of co-operative stores 
and credit banks. The Italian insti- 
tutions form particularly interesting 
experiments in the effort to apply the 
principle of association to the economic 
amelioration of the condition of the 
poor and the workers. France has 
initiated and carried out some notable 
efforts at co-operative production. 
England, France, Belgium, Austria, 
and Italy have made councils of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, either by 
voluntary effort or legal enactment, 
part of their public policy. They 
form a very interesting feature of this 
movement; and their character will be 
duly noted. So, also, will the indus- 
trial partnerships which are being 
attempted here and elsewhere. The 
movement for improved apprentice- 
ship laws, for the reduction of the 
hours of labor, &c., all come more 
directly within this division, though 
they lead by close steps to the next. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL CON- 
GRESSES, &c. 

Under this head will be grouped 
movements which look to the con- 
structive or re-constructive division of 
the three into which this movement 
groups itself. All, or nearly all, those 
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placed in the other groups, have fea- 
tures which belong to this. The spirit 
animating them all more or less dis- 
tinctly aims in this direction. In it 
there is not only political but social 
force and effort. It is here, then, that 
production, as an organized force, 
comes properly to take the place of the 
limited term “labor.” Production 
embraces labor, and more. It includes 
capital, — accumulated labor, or its re- 

*sults. It contains skill, intelligence, 
administrative ability in the largest 
sense; in fine, takes cognizance of 
the complex machinery of an indus- 
trial civilization, and endeavors, some- 
what blindly it is true, in the organ- 
ized efforts now making, to find that 
equitable (not equal) law of distribu- 
tion which somewhere awaits dis- 
covery and right application. 

The Industrial Congress held some 
months since at Rochester embodied 
in its platform the most temperate ex- 
pression yet presented of the political 
and legislative demands of the labor 
agitation,and is thus worth noting here. 

After a brief preamble, the platform 
proposes, — 

To organize all productive indus- 
tries; to endeavor to secure to them a 
more “equal share of the wealth they 
help to create;” asks from govern- 
ments the establishment of bureaus of 
labor statistics; urges co-operation ; 
demands that the public lands be kept 
for actual settlement; asks repeal of 
laws against labor, or favoring capital, 
and, also, for laws protecting health 
in mines and factories; requiring 
legislation to compel payment of labor 
at stated times, and in lawful money; 
enactment of a general labor lien law; 
abolishment of contract system of con- 
vict labor on all government work ; 
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inauguration of public and free mar- 
kets; favoring cheap transportaticn ; 
legal arbitration in place of strikes; 
prohibition of Cooly labor; equitable 
apprenticeship laws ; reduction of the 
hours of labor; asking for a circulating 
medium based on the national faith 
and resources, and issued directly, so 
as to constitute a circulating medium 
of the necessary flexibility, to be re- 
ceivable for all demands, public or 
private. 

The same congress provided for a 
committee on a plan of organizing all 
industrial movements in an annual 
congress, —a step towards legislation 
and government. It recommended 
compulsory education; asked for the 
protection of children of tender years 
against labor in factories, mines, and 
field; urged that the profits of con- 
vict labor should be applied, after self- 
support is obtained, to the payment 
of penal fines, support of convicts’ 
families, and as a fund for convicts’ 
use on liberation. It also suggested 
the establishment of a penal colony. 
By direct resolutions, the 3-65 per 
cent interconvertible bond was advo- 
cated as the measure of value for a 
national currency It pledged politi- 
cal support to those only who sustain 
the measures presented by the Indus- 
trial Congress. Intemperance was 
denounced. A committee of corre- 
spondence and information on foreign 
trades unions was formed. All in- 
dustrial organizations not distinctively 
trades unions were invited to work 
with the movement this congress rep- 
resented. Other matters of impor- 
tant detail appear in the proceedings; 
but these show the comprehensive 
scope and purpose that animated the 
congress. 











Syxvra stood looking down the gar- 
den-walk, her hands in the pockets 
of her white apron. It was an early 
day in spring; and she had been 
planting her sweet-peas in the sunny 
border. The path before her led down 
through the garden to the rocky bank 
of the little stream that went on 
through the fields. 

What a peaceful scene it was! Far 
away there was Uncle Andrew busy 
with his early ploughing; and up 
through the still air came the sounds 
of his cheery calls to his oxen. There 
were bits of soft grass here and there 
in the sunny nooks, and a little shim- 
mer of green blades among the fur- 
rows. The buds were swelling; there 
was almost a visible motion in the 
hot sun; and there was such a smell 
of spring in the air, that Sylvia felt 
it needed but a few such days to 
bring out the cherry-blossoms, and 
afterwards the deep tints of the ap- 
ple-blossoms; and then all summer 
would come hurrying on, with its 
June and soft hot July, all too fast. 

* Another summer to come again, 
and the same old life to go on as 
before! Trees and leaves and flowers 
and insects revelling in delight, but 
all of them bringing just what last 
summer brought to her, — sharp, 
pointed piercings of agony, bits of 
memory full of pain, because they 
were only memories of joy. Why 
must they come again? —June days, 
July with the same richness of beauty, 
the glow of the sunset-skies, the 
freshness in the wide fields, the sunny 
spots in the woods, the singing of 
the birds, the smell of the grape-blos- 
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soms, the happy flow of the stream 
below the garden? “The insects 
would buzz as joyously, nay, that 
same old bee would come again, as 
he did Jast summer, and had so many 
summers, buzzing into her window in: 
the morning, losing his way to the 
honeysuckles. 

White roses again, and moonlights, 
and sunny noons, and great red glows 
in the west, and soft warm air to keep 
one out under the trees, —all over 
again, without a heart to enjoy it, 
with only regret and longing. And 
Sylvia would be so glad to enjoy! — 
just a bit of sunlight on a grassy 
bank, a floating cloud in a summer 
sky, a note of music coming out of 
silence, a blade of grass straying up 
from its seed. She was willing to 
enjoy any thing: she delighted, her- 
self, in creating happiness. Once it 
had been so easy to be happy! 

If the summer, indeed, would but 
bring only these dear old joys! If 
she only could be permitted to live 
over past happiness in the deep wood- 
walks, or else forget it a moment 
down by the stream, she would not 
mind so much the loss of that old 
power of happiness. 

.But the summer would bring the 
same old throng of pleasure-seekers, 
just as it did two years ago, with not 
the same -faces, but new ones. All 
these would go buzzing across the 
fields, and fill up the dear old spots 
in the woods, and push into the 
haunts that had become sacred from 
that one summer. 

For all the gay party of that sum- 
mer before last were now scattered. 
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That summer! What a summer 
it was! and what a change it had 
brought into her life! Why could 
not they have staid away ?— Mrs. 
George Arnold, her brother-in-law 
Philip, and all the rest of her train 
of admirers. Before then Sylvia had 
been satisfied with her one ruling 
passion, her music,—her winters 
with her father’s old friends, the 
Bergmanns, who had taught her and 
Madeline so much, and who had 
helped their musical education ; and 
her summers in the quiet old country- 
home, where even Uncle Andrew 
learned to love to hear the music of 
their voices. ' 

Yet would she prefer to go back 
to that life, and give up those few 
days of exquisite pleasure, when the 
power of life seemed to be exalted 
in her by the sense of being 
loved ? 

It had all been swept away now. 
Her own sister Madeline had gone 
among the rest, — Madeline, who had 
caused all her sorrow, — her own, 
her only sister! She might not have 
grudged her all those gains in music 
for which she went to Europe; though 
it had once been one of Sylvia’s 
ambitions to pass through this very 
training that Madeline was new sub- 
mitting to, and that Madeline did not 
care for. Madeline thought it all a 
bore. She had considered it very 
good fun when Mrs. George Arnold 
had proposed to take her to Europe, 
and to put her in a conservatoire; but 
she loathed the drudgery now: so 
she wrote Sylvia. 

But how could she think of Made- 
line with any thing but sadness? All 
their lives there had been this con- 
trast of truth and falsehood between 
them. Could Madeline ever under- 
stand Sylvia’s sincerity or her depth 
of feeling? Could Sylvia ever appre- 
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ciate Madeline’s shallownes and un- 
truth? Could any one? 

For Sylvia could not yet quite 
understand what was the cruel wrong 
that Madeline had inflicted upon her 
before they last parted. She knew 
that her own happiness was shattered; 
and in these monotonous days she had 
been able to go over and over again 
with the past, to ask why it was that 
Philip Arnold had suddenly ceased to 
trust her. 

As the warm air brought the heavy 
freight of the two last summers, she 
stood now in the sun, and went back 
again over those old scenes, — back to 
the pine-woods, to that one day. It 
all came back to her, was nearer to 
her than this spring morning, than 
its opening buds. 

One day as they walked through 
the woods, some one had told of the 
death of a young actress. 

And then Mr. Arnold had ex- 
claimed, — , 

“The best thing for her to do was 
to die. Why should a young girl 
venture upon the stage ?” 

Then the rest of the party went 
on, and Sylvia took up the word. She 
remembered it. 

“ But what will you do with all this 
music of the opera?” she had ex- 
claimed, laughing. “ Are young girls 
never to sing it? or only in feeble 
quartettes, by a piano, in a stifled 
room? And what does-one voice, or 
three, or four, amount to without the 
music of an orchestra?” 

“T don’t object to hearing an or- 
chestra,” Mr. Arnold had replied. 


-But suddenly he turned to Sylvia 


“ You have no thought of going upon 
the stage yourself: you surely would 
not wish to do so?” Sylvia was 
startled and disturbed at his words. 
“Why should not I do so?” she said 
earnestly, her face flushing. “For 
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what purpose all this study of mine, all 
this devotion to music? Is it merely 
to teach little children? ” 

“ But you,” exclaimed Mr. Arnold, 
— “would you, indeed, think to go 
upon the stage? You do not know 
what you are speaking of! You do not 
know what it is! You see the show 
and the illusion in front of the stage. 
Do. you know what it is behind the 
scenes ? ” 

“Yes: I know there is hard work,” 
said Sylvia, “drudgery, day after day, 
@ weary repetition that must drown all 
impulse. But there must be hard 
work in the reaching for any high 
object. It is drudgery to those who 
do not look high enough, but never 
to the true artist !” 

“You are talking about your art,” 
said Mr. Arnold almost contemptu- 
ously. “Do not think I would have 
you think lightly of that. But I am 
speaking of the contamination of the 
associates you would meet with. No 
pure woman can venture to go upon 
the stage, the very act debases her.” 

Sylvia drew back a little haughtily. 

“T cannot see that music must 
needs be so debasing” — 

Mr. Arnold interrupted her. “I 
do not say that it need be, that it 
must be: I only tell you of what is. 
You cannot know it, you would learn 
it too late.” 

“ T think youspeak with prejudice,” 
said Sylvia with some calmness. “ You 
speak of the past. Are not things to 
be better with the stage? Is it not 
the one thing that thé music of the 
future is to do, —that it must needs 
elevate the actor? In his operas, 
Wagner insists that every thing shall 
combine to carry out the effect of the 
whole grand meaning of his music, — 
every thing, from each note in the 
orchestra, to the shades of the prima 
donna’s dress. If, then, the music is 
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sufficiently grand, the prima donna’s 
character should stand as high. She 
cannot otherwise interpret music that 
is noble.” 

Mr. Arnold smiled a little sarcasti- 
cally. 

“Will you recall to yourself the 
subject of the librettos of the later 
modern operas, and tell me what 
characters you find so grand and 
noble ?— ‘La Traviata,’ or ‘La Fa- 
vorite,’ or what else ?” 

“T find the music grand,” said 
Sylvia, somewhat wounded. “It ex- 
presses passion, sadness, discord with 
the world and its adventures. The 
libretto is poor and weak; but the 
singer knows only the feeling she 
must present in the situation.” — 

“But don’t you know,” said Mr. 
Arnold earnestly, “that just this 
discord between your feeling and the 
situation of the opera is precisely 
what would be death to you? You 
would carry there your enthusiasm, 
your art; but you do not know how 
little you would find in sympathy 
with it. One night of success, or 
many, following one upon the other, 
would have the charm of intense 
excitement; but how could you bear 
the contrasts? It would bring sud- 
den death, like that of the actress we 
have been speaking of — or, as your 
resolution is strong, perhaps you 
would not die: you would live for a 
life of disappointments, with disgust 
mingled.” 

Sylvia turned away, and there came 
an interruption ; and ever after there 
were interruptions. Was it possible 
that Mrs. George Arnold and Made- 
line had conspired for these ? 

She went over, in thought, her 
defence of opera-singing. She blushed 
for herself, that she could not have 
spoken better. Why not have told 
Mr. Arnold, that her father himself 
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had devoted her to this life before his 
death? She was not ashamed of it; 
and her old friends, the Bergmanns, 
had taught her it might be possible 
to preserve her own dignity and yet 
become a stage-singer. 

But she never had a chance to say 
this. Why was it that she never 
did? And that very last time she 
saw Mr. Arnold, how was it that a 
word, a look, of Madeline’s, could so 
have influenced him? 

And then again she went to the 
scene of this last meeting, and sat 
down in the seat in the arbor, the 
sun coming through the trellis. And 
she remembered the morning that she 
had hurried down the garden, with her 
hands full of sweet-peas, to wait in 
the arbor for the rest of the party who 
were to come for a walk. 

Mr. Arnold was there. Hehad heard 
her voice, but waited quietly to let her 
come in, as if it were a pleasure to 
watch her unconscious motion. She 
was singing as she came; but she 
stopped when she saw him, her eyes 
falling before his glance, as she stood. 
Yet she had read the expression of 
his admiration and tenderness. “ Do 
not go,” he said, moving forward to 
detain her. “I have wanted to speak 
to you, to explain to you what is the 
life I should wish for you.” Made- 
line’s voice interrupted him, — 

“Come, come, Sylvia, Mr. Arnold ! 
Everybody is waiting for you at the 
gate,’”’ she said, breathless, from run- 
ning down the garden-path. She 
stood under the clustering vines, a 
lovely color in her cheeks, a sunny 
light in her soft eyes, her waving 
brown hair blown back into a golden 
aureola above her head. 

“TI do believe, Mr. Arnold, you are 
talking about stage still. Do you 
know you may talk and talk to 
Sylvia, and you will never persuade 
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her but what she knows best on the 
subject. Ever since we were children, 
she has determined upon this, and 
taken every part, from Medea, up” — 

“T can’t imagine Miss Sylvia as 
an actress,” said Mr. Arnold a little 
stiffly, showing his displeasure at the 
interruption. 

“Because you have seen her only 
in one réle,” said Madeline, coming 
nearer. And with a childish laugh, 
as though she hardly knew what she 
were saying, “Is it not so, Sylvia 
mia? In the Bergmann’s back-parlor, 
we used to wonder where the real 
Sylvia was,— whether the simple 
Arnina, or the less ingenuous Lu- 
crezia. What would you not give, 
Mr. Arnold, to see her in ‘Semi- 
ramide’?”’ 

Mr. Arnold looked, disturbed, from 
the face of one sister to the other. 

“T assure you she is a perfect 
actress,” said Madeline, apparently 
forgetting her haste, that she might 
discuss the question. “Do you remem- 
ber, Sylvia, how you imposed upon 
Franz Bergmann? He used to de- 
clare he could not tell us apart. He 
has taken her for me many a time; 
but I never could manage to take 
anybody in, in Sylvia’s or any other 
part, indeed.” 

“ A quality scarcely to be desired,” 
said Mr. Arnold impatiently. “I 
was not speaking with Miss Sylvia in 
any part: I was making my addresses 
to herself.” 

Madeline drew back a little. “ Ah, 
is it all in earnest? Forgive me; but 
I have had to be pressed in so many 
such scenes,— nothing more than 
prompter, scene-shifter: Sylvia, the 
heroine, blushing, withdraws beneath 
the shadow of the leaves. How 
could I tell that now I should be 
de trop in the denouement ?” 

“ Madeline, what do you mean?” 
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exclaimed Sylvia, detaining her sis- 
ter, “ this is quite too much !” 

Mr. Arnold looked from one sister 
to the other, as Madeline gave him a 
deprecating glance, and a light blush 
came over her cheeks. Sylvia caught 
the questioning expression in Mr. 
Arnold’s face, nay, even heard the low 
words that dropped from his lips, — 

“ Which is the actress ?” 

She could bear no more: she flung 
herself between the two, and hurried 
away. ‘The tone of sarcasm rang in 
her ear as she hastened towards the 
house; but she was not to be left alone 
yet. She met some of the party, who 
insisted upon her joining them; but 
she did not see Mr. Arnold again. 
He had gone a little distance with 
them, then had excused himself, and 
had left them. 

She had never seen him since. 
Since her sister’s departure, she had 
never heard his name. She had be- 
gun to fancy that the few weeks of 
intimacy, of an interest she had never 
known before, could be wiped out 
with months and years of devotion 
to the art of which she thought so 
much. But no: it was all there. 
And still the bitter words rang in 
her ear. 

Back again they came with the 
summer. 

But her revery was roused by the 
arrival of a letter and a telegram at 
once. 

One of the same long, complaining 
letters from Madeline ; but the tele- 
gram, this time, gave it a point; for 
the message needed the explanation 
of the postscript to the letter, which 
was all that Sylvia staid to read. 
Mrs. Arnold had summoned Madeline 
to Paris to meet the director of a 
New York opera, who wanted to filla 
vacancy that had suddenly arisen at 
the end of the-season in his troupe. 
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“You may hear of my coming as 
soon as you get this letter:” so it 
ended. The telegram announced 
Madeline’s arrival in New York: 
“Come to me, Sylvia, this very 
day.” 

A few hours after, Sylvia was hur- 
rying to the station. The soft spring 
day had met with achange. The blue 
sky was hidden with clouds. . There 
was @ chill and shiver in the air. 
“The summer has been short,” 
thought Sylvia to herself as she 
pulled her wraps about her. 

The Bergmanns met her at the 
station, full of attention and delight 
at the thought of Madeline’s début. 
“You are to come directly to our 
house,” they said: “ Madeline is there, 
in your old room.” Sylvia’s spirits 
rose a little at their excitement, their 
cordiality. They told her that the 
Opera was announced for to-morrow 
night. There had been one rehearsal : 
there was to be another to-morrow 
morning. “ And to-night the basso 
and tenor come to us to go over the 
trio with Madeline. They are en- 
chanted with her voice.” 

“ But what is the opera?” asked 
Sylvia. 

“ Lucrezia Borgia:” she exclaimed. 
“ But why should this be chosen for 
her first appearance? Why not some- 
thing newer, more adapted to her?” 

“ Alas, Orsini is the favorite part 
of Mme. Alberger; and she is, in fact, 
the favorite now. Every thing is 
subject to her rule,” answered old 
Mr. Bergmann. “ Madeline cannot 
choose: she has her reputation to 
make, and then it will be her turn. 
It is well for her that it is something 
so familiar to her.” 

“Mme. Alberger can sing nothing 
but the Brindisi,” exclaimed Franz 
Bergmann; “and so we have to be 
bored with constant: repetitions of 
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‘Lucrezia.’? When Madeline has once 
had a success, she can choose her 
role.” 

“Ts this one of the digagreeables 
that Mr. Arnold foretold’ to me?” 
Sylvia asked herself. 

But she forgot every thing in meet- 
ing Madeline again. It had been 
their first separation; and Madeline 
was surely more full of feeling and 
lovelier than ever. Only to-night there 
was a feverish glow in her cheeks. 
Sylvia shuddered at her sister's 
gayety. 

“Ts not this too much for you, Mad- 
eline, landed only yesterday ? ” 

“No, I like it better to have it 
come soon, and sooner over,” an- 
swered Madeline; “and you must 
enter into the spirit of it with me. 
Was not it nice of the Bergmanns 
to let us come here; for I have learned 
to loathe Mrs. Arnold and her pres- 
ence? How I shall tell you all some 
time!” Madeline would not stop to 
explain more to her sister. 

“Be sure and watch these two 
men that are to come here to-night,” 
she went on. “We are to have, over 
the trio, the Bergmanns for accompa- 
niment: Franz, -you know, leads the 
orchestra now, at the opera. Watch 
them well. Ican tell you that even 
I am enthusiastic in singing with 
them, their voices are so perfect, so 
complete the whole thing is.” 

Sylvia, though hurried into it, felt 
directly the inspiration of Madeline’s 
enthusiasm. When the performers 
came, they insisted upon having the 
“morceau” over and over again: 
there was a point Franz Bergmann 
wanted to correct in Madeline’s ren- 
dering. “Let Sylvia try it,” said she 
at last. “I will be listener a while, 
and can tell better what you mean 
as I hear the whole effect.” 

Sylvia willingly took Madeline’s 
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part. As her sister had said, she 
was wonderfully inspired with the 
magnetism of the other voices. She 
was familiar with the whole story, 
had sung often in this terzetto before, 
bet never before had been so sup- 
ported; and she felt asif her voice 
were being led out at the call of the 
others. 

“Brava, brava!” they cried as the 
last notes died away. “Ah, if Miss 
Madeline could bring that passion, 
that strength, into her voice!” ex- 
claimed the stout. basso. 

“Let me hear it again,” said Made- 
line: “Iam beginning to understand 
what Mr. Bergmann means.” 

The next morning Sylvia accompa- 
nied her sister to the dress rehearsal : 
they went together. Madeline seized 
Sylvia in her arms as soon as she 
got into the carriage. “ Now, Sylvia, 
at the rehearsal look at me closely, 
watch where I stand, notice every 
word that the stage-manager tells 
me about my part; for, Sylvia, you 
must take that part to-night: I can- 
not do it.” 

“What is it that you mean?” ex- 
claimed Sylvia: “are you mad?” 

“No, I am Madeline,” said her 
sister, laughing hysterically. “But I 
cannot take this part, I cannot do it: 
you must not let me, Sylvia. I heve 
never told you yet, I have tried to 
spare you; but I have « disease upon 
my lungs. I saw a doctor in Paris, 
who tells me I must avoid all even- 
ing excitement. I must not go upon 
the stage, I shall break a blood-vessel.” 

“Madeline,” said Sylvia, looking 
straight into her sister’s face, “ever 
since we were children, you have been 
in the habit of telling me stories of 
your own invention, that I was to 
believe, or not, as I chose. Tell me, 
is this one of them? ” 


Madeline looked back into her 
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eyes: “Sylvia, Sylvia! it is true that 
I shall die if I take this part to- 
night.” 

They had reached the theatre; and 
the stout basso was at the door, hur- 
rying them out of the carriage. Re- 
spectfully he led Sylvia in behind the 
scenes. She helped her sister arrange 
the mask upon her face for the first 
scene. “All this costume will fit 
you as well as it does me,” Madeline 
whispered to Sylvia, with a semblance 
of gayety. 

Sylvia did watch all closely, atten- 
tively. It interested her deeply. 
Madeline had to submit to sundry 
criticisms; but her mistakes were 
received with lenity, and ‘there was 
something winning about her seem- 
ing helplessness, that prevented any 
severe blame. “Too innocent look- 
ing fora Lucrezia Borgia,” said the 
manager; “but we will set you for 
Lucia some other time. To-night 
belongs to Mme. Alberger.” The ter- 
“It was 


zetto was got through well. 
~ all better than I expected,” said Mad- 


eline as they left. “There is a cer- 
tain inspiration about it all, and in 
working in harness this way.” Syl- 
via felt it too. “And, Madeline, you 
will surely take the part to-night?” 
she urged. But, on getting home, 
Madeline grew more firm, more ap- 
pealing. ‘The time was now short ; 
for Franz Bergmann insisted upon 
Madeline’s practising still more upon 
some difficult passages, begging Syl- 
via to explain his intention by trying 
them herself. “You see,” said Mad- 
eline, as they returned to their room, 
“ they all think you could do it better 
than I.” 

“Madeline, I will do this,” said 
Sylvia at last. “You have treated me 
as they did Joan of Arc. You put 
in my sight only my own old armor 


that from my childhood I have liked 
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to put on. I suppose it matters little 
about me. If it will save. your life, 
Madeline, I will do this thing.” 

“You cannot tell, you will know, 
some time, how much you are doing 
for me,” said’ Madeline, kissing her 
sister over and over again. “And 
how proud I shall be of you!” 

Madeline stood by her sister behind 
the scenes till the moment came for 
going upon the stage. “I shall go 
hide myself,” she said; “but your 
mask and domino conceal you. [I 
doubt if they any of them ever find 
out the change.” 

Sylvia felt dazed: the tones of the 
overture came to rouse her sud- 
denly. It was many months since 
she had heard such strains; and their. 
leader, Franz, was inspired with the 
occasion. She had spoken to no one 
since they came. The other actors 
were busy with themselves. Only one 
of the managers came to say to her a 
few encouraging words. She scarcely 
knew the moment when she was 
borne in upon the stage in her gon- 
dola. Then some sudden strains of 
the orchestra roused her: she seemed 
to have at once come out from a 
world of doubt and. uncertainty, of 
questionings and pain and anxiety, 
into a sea, a sea of music, that 
wafted her along upon its waves. 
When the time came, she sent out 
her voice gladly, simply, as if it were 
the only thing before her to do; and 
as she went forward from the back of 
the stage, and came in front of the 
crowded audience, she was not con- 
scious of any personality: the shim- 
mer of the lights in front of her made 
a misty veil that hid the numerous 
faces lifted towards her. Between was 
the orchestra, leading her,helping her; 
Franz Bergmann himself astonished 
and awakened by the wonderful voice, 
that swelled out with an earnestness 
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and passion he was not prepared for. 
At first there was.silence and wonder 
for applause at the close of the 
strains with which she began; but 
afterwards it pressed, clamorous, into 
every moment where it could make 
itself heard.. Sylvia went on from 
one aria to another, forgetting every 
thing but her own delight in the com- 
pleteness of the music, her delight 
in her own voice, as forming one part 
of this wonderful whole,—her part, 
to which she must hold through all 
the intricacies of chords and discords, 
bringiug it into harmony; always 
feeling the sympathy of the other 
instruments; always sustained by 
them, or else leading them. Even 
the limits of the bdton of the leader, 
and the words of the prompter before 
her, seemed only like stays and sup- 
ports, on which she could lean while 
she poured out her voice, whose 
power and richness and flexibility 
she now herself learned for the first 
time, as she sent it into the wide 
space before her. What delight it 
was, what play, to find out now its 
full capacity, now that it was at 
liberty to spend itself! She scarcely 
felt as if any one were listening to 
her. Three times, indeed, she was 
called back to repeat her “com é bel- 
lo ;” but it seemed to her rather as 
if it were her own will to go over and 
over again with the exquisite melody 
than as if she were yielding to any 
appeal from without. It was like the 
fresh gay enjoyment of her childhood, 
when she had cried out with pleasure 
at the sight of the early violets in the 
meadows: it was a happiness in her 
own voice, a contentment with her 
own power. It was not till later in 
the scene, when drawing a little to 
the back of the stage, still panting 
with excitement, she had a moment 
in which she really could look for- 
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ward, She saw, for the first time, the 
large audience, the great. assembly, 
an eager row of faces, eyes fixed 
upon the stage. She turned her own 
glance carelessly (for yet these faces 
had no personality for her, and she 
did not yet remember where she was) 
from one side of the theatre to the 
other, till suddenly, out from the sea 
of faces,she became conscious of one, 
of one glance fixed upon her; and 
far away she seemed even to read its 
expression. There was Philip Arnold 
looking at her fixedly, as though he 
were trying to read beneath her 
mask. Piercingly, and in one mo- 
ment, she seemed to see his wonder, 
scorn, and reproach. She grew dizzy, 
and felt herself ready to fall; but at 
the moment, she was awakened by a 
voice from behind the scenes. Lwucre- 
zia had been discovered by her vic- 
tims, and must defend herself against 
their insult, with het threats, her 
appeal, her anguish. Sylvia re- 
covered herself quickly, or rather her 
réle. It suited her now; it was an 
outlet to her feelings; and she let her- 
self be drawn forward, to mingle her 
voice in the grand crash of changing 
chords, from chorus, tenor, and con- 
tralto. 

Once before, she had told the Berg- 
manns that the close of this first act 
of “ Lucrezia Borgia” had seemed te 
her often the judgment-scene of the 
last day, — the summons of the sinner 
in the presence of his accusers, when 
the disembodied spirit meets, face to 
face, the reproaches of all the sins of 
his past life. One after another, the 
several voices come in with their 
complaint, their accusation: if not, 
indeed, personifying the spirits of 
those whom he has injured, they yet 
image the remorse of the soul, bring- 
ing up the several acts done in the 
past, joining in with the terrible 
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chorus of all offended saints and 
angels. 

“ Maffeo Orsini son to /” sounded 
out with a trumpet-tone. It seemed 
to her like Philip Arnold’s scornful 
voice, reproaching her for vanity, for 
idle forgetfulness of his warning. 
‘The other voices followed in, echoing 

-the same cry. She flung herself into 

the midst of the tumult, defending, 
appealing, reproaching, in turn; 
kneeling to Gennaro, seizing hold 
of every strain of music as it came 
along, as if that must needs help her. 
When, at last, Lucrezia was thrust 
back by the insulting crowd, and the 
mask was torn from her, and the 
anguish of the beautiful, expressive 
face, was seen, there was one crash of 
applause from the audience, not only 
of admiration at the richness and 
accuracy of the voice, but in sympathy 
with the passion of the young per- 
former. 

Behind the scenes there was dear 
Mme. Bergmann ready to take her 
in her arms. 

“ You cannot go on again, child, you 
are in a fever,” she said. But there, 
too, was the head manager, prepared 
with a storm at the deceit which he 
had discovered had been played upon 
him, but conscious of the wonderful 
success, and of the gain that would 
come from the change. By his side 
was Mme. Alberger. In her’ con- 
fused brain, Sylvia seemed to hear 
the hissing of a serpent near her, as 
the contralto was breaking out in un- 
disguised jealousy against “the plot” 
‘the two sisters had entered into; not 
far away was the eager basso; and 
in the background a dark figure, 
whose voice gave her a thrill, who 
seemed to be trying to keep a crowd 
away from her. But the manager 
swept back Mme. Bergmann, every 
one who should prevent Sylvia from 
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preparing for the next scene. She 
was herself ready to enter upon it; 
for she longed to escape this outer life. 
She promised the manager she was 
strong enough. 

She would hold on to her strength 
to the end; and she did. When 
she was lost in the sea of music, there 
was no difficulty. Here she was in 
her element. How freely she moved 
about the stage in the trio with the 
tenor and the basso, like the duchess 
indeed: the music was all so familiar 
to her! She had always felt the 
power of that clear tenor voice rising 
up with a serene melody above the 
tossed by-play between the soprano 
and the duke. More than ever it all 


had a wonderful meaning to her now. 
She seemed to be a plaything flung 
between this heaven and hell, beseech, 
ing one, then another, trying to save 
one, then imploring the other. What 
an infinite delight it was, for once in 
her life, to express this, to tell it all, to 


ennoble the passion, to elevate the 
music itself! When, at the end of 
the scene, she flung herself against the 
door behind which she had caused 
Gennaro to escape, as she turned 
with triumphant glance towards the 
duke, she found herself thinking sud- 
denly, “ Philip Arnold must under- 
stand now what I meant by being 
above my part.” 
' Between the scenes she kept 
Mme. Bergmann closely by her. 
Madeline was with Mrs. Arnold, in a 
private box, they told her. “We 
will not wait for her,” she said hur- 
riedly to Mrs. Bergmann, when all 
was over. “ They will bring her 
home.” After she had reached her 
room again, Mrs. Bergmann would 
not leave her. “ You are feverish : let 
me stay by you,” she begged. 

“Ah, yes!” said Sylvia gladly. 
“Only do not let Madeline come 
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to me to-night, not till to-mor- 
” 

All night she tossed with fever, and 
feverish dreams, and talked wildly 
with Mrs. Bergmann. “ It is so fool- 
ish!” she said once. “I was just 
going out to pick a few of the sweet- 
peas; and I only planted them yes- 
terday. Was it yesterday, or the day 
before, or ever so many summers 
ago?” 

She spent a long time in explana- 
tion to Mr. Arnold of just how it was. 
She could not make him understand, 
and then would find suddenly he was 
not there. Then she turned to Mrs. 
Bergmann, and said, “No matter, 
Madeline will explain to him; she 
will tell him. I suppose she has told 
him; only, you know — you know it 
will be one of her stories; she tells 
them so prettily !” 

“You want rest, poor child,” said 
Mrs. Bergmann once. “It was all too 
sudden.” 

“Oh, no!” answered Sylvia. “It 
is one of the contrasts he told me of, 
—that great, intense happiness in 
success, and then the coming-back to 
myself, and my solitude again. But 
then he did not understand what I 
should mean by success. It was not 
all that clapping, and the staring of 
those eyes: it was floating on that 
sea of tears, hovering like a bird 
along that pure air, plunging into 
those depths of music. But he did 
not understand. Only now, I think 
he does understand; for I explained 
it all to him in my singing. Hecould 
not reproach me after hearing that; 
for I sang it all, the whole story, to 
him. And, when Madeline comes in 
the morning, she will come with a 
message from him. Let her come to 
me: she will say he understands.” 

Towards morning she fell asleep. 
She was awakened by her sister’s 
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opening the door. Madeline came in, 
fresh like a white lily, dew-laden, 
lifting itself up from the water to 
meet the sun, a soft, happy expres- 
sion upon her face. Sylvia turned to 
greet her. “QO Madeline! you have 
come to tell me something.” 

“Yes, yes, Sylvia; to tell you how 
you have saved me,” said Madeline, 
yet hesitating. “He would not have 
married me if I had gone upon -the 
stage, Sylvia; but now ” — 

Sylvia started up. “ What is it, 
Madeline? I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Last night,” stammered Made- 
line, “Philip Arnold —I agreed to 
marry him. But the Bergmanns told 
me I was not to come in till this 
morning.” 

“Not last night,” repeated Sylvia, 
rising _to walk towards her sister, 
who moved back in terror at some 
expression in Sylvia’s face. “It 
must have been before last night; 
for surely then he must have under- 
stood me. No, Madeline, I explained 
it all to him. He heard it: he 
knew what I meant. You must be 
mistaken in saying that he asked you 
last night to marry: him.” 

Madeline’s silence was her answer. 
Sylvia put her hand to her head. “I 
am so confused!” she said. “ You 
had some story about a trouble, some 
illness of yours; some danger to the 
lungs, was it? No, Madeline, you 
meant the heart.” 

“Qh, yes! the heart,” said Made- 
line, laughing, glad to give some 
change to Sylvia’s tone. “Sylvia, 
my heart would have broken if I 
had been forced to play that part, 
and to lose Mr. Arnold’s esteem.” 

“Ah, that is what I was think- 
ing,” said Sylvia; “and that is what 
confused me. We have been chan- 
ging parts so! Last night you had 
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the heart-disease: you were to play 
Lucrezia. But you see, Madeline, I 
took your part, and — well, I play it 
to the end.” 

She tried to draw herself up to her 
full height; but she fell forward. 
Madeline screamed for help, as she 
stretched out her arms to support her 
sister. Mme. Bergmann came to lift 
Sylvia from the ground. Her hus- 
band, Franz, were there; and some 
others, among them Philip Arnold, 
were summoned by the cries of agony 
that came to them. 

They lifted her, raised her droop- 
ing head. All care was useless. 

“ She is dead, she is dead!” Mme. 
Bergmann exelaimed. “'The excite- 
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ment was all too great: it has broken 
her heart.” 

Philip Arnold stood by Sylvia’s 
side. He _ scarcely ventured to 
touch her cold hand. He looked 
from her face to Madeline’s. Made- 
line shrunk into herself. She re- 
called suddenly his inquiring glance 
that summer at the entrance of the 
arbor. She remembered the question 
that rose to his lips. 

He was himself answering it 
now. 

“Do you see a pitying smile she 
has upon her quiet face ?” he said at 
Jast in a low tone to Madeline. “She 
has reached a great repose, and she is 
pitying us now.” 


ENCOMPASSED. 


THE willow standing by the lake 
Forever strives to reach the sky, 
While thirsty roots unerring take 
Their way to where the waters lie: 
The blue below, which secks the blue above, 
Bears trunk and limbs upon its soaring love. 


May be the willow once has sought 
That all its growth should be above, 
And now has slowly gained a thought 
Of the deep unity of love, 
And knows that what its groping root desires 
Is that to which its life on high aspires. 


O lake to which the true roots go! 

O arch divine, high o’er the crest ! 

Ye are but one, transfigured so ! 

Life climbs serene from good to best, 
Stately and tender, firmly stands to tell 
Love nourishes and lifts and crowns as well. 





Ohe Geaminer. 


In face of the universal depression of trade in general in both con- 
tinents, we find publishers enterprising, and book catalogues full. 
And although the year is not in any sense an “ Annus Mirabilis,” 
and certainly cannot challenge regard for any special addition of the 
first importance to the world’s literature, it has not been without 


literary fruit of great value. 


We reserve for a month our more 


extended sketch of its literary history, preferring now to call the 
attention of readers to some recent books, before their freshness has 


passed. 





EDMUND H. SEARS.! 


THE Preface to Dr. Sears’s Ser- 
mons tells us that they “have been 
selected with special reference to 
those days observed by the Christian 
Church in commemoration of. the 
fundamental facts of the gospel his- 
tory, and to the Christian life and 
experience which grow from a living 
apprehension of the system of truth 
which rests upon them.” Accordingly, 
we find sermons for All Saints’ Day, 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, 
Whitsunday, with others that seem 
to have been prepared for the ordi- 
nary course of Sunday ministrations. 

The sermons are not doctrinal. 
The author takes it for granted that 
he is addressing those who receive 
the facts of the gospel history, and 
assent to their truth, and so spends 
no time in proving them, but endeav- 
ors to make such applications of them 
as shall enforce the spiritual truths 

1 Sermons and Songs of the Christian Life. 
By Edmund H. Sears, author of the Fourth 


Gospel, the Heart of Christ. Boston: Noyes, 
Holmes, and Company. 


which they embody and have relation 
to 


They are not in any sense polemi- 
cal discourses. The author has not 
been unmindful of his denomina- 
tional relations, but has sought to 
contribute to denominational life in 
no narrow way, but by grasping and 
setting forth the vital truths on 
which it depends in a broad, catholic 
spirit; recognizing that Christianity 
is something that cannot be limited 
by the boundaries of any one sect, 
but embraces all sects. He justifies 
himself by saying, “When brought 
face to face with the central truths 
of Christianity, the idea of sect 
merges in the larger conception of 
the Church universal, with Christ for 
its living head and daily inspiration.” 
He believes the time is coming for 
every branch of the Church to have a 
larger freedom for treating and re-ad- 
justing the great truths of religion, 
which will result, “not in new divis- 
ions, but in broader and warmer 
fellowship, and a more perfect and 
comprehending unity. 
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The sermons are characterized by a 
deep spiritual insight and a poetic 
expression. Tender and touching, 
often eloquent, they reach down to 
the deepest recesses of the soul,.and 
soar to the upmost heights of spirit- 
ual attainment. They convince of 
imperfection, and kindle an aspira- 
tion for nobler characters and better 
lives, —to be better and do better. 
They are eminently practical ser- 
mons; for they create a higher 
standard of life, and stimulate to 
greater efforts. Such preaching as 
is here contained is a vast improve- 
ment upon the weak, sentimental, 
and sensational style that is in favor 
now. It is a help as well as a 
warning: it both “allures to brighter 
worlds, and points the way.” 

In the third sermon, on’ the Will- 
Power, written for Lent, it is shown 
how the gospel operates in first re- 
quiring its recipients to surrender 
their own will, and then making 
them mighty and aggressive through 
the power it imparts; and the nature 
of the will-power is discussed. The 
writer shows that a man’s status in 
life is determined by his will; but he 
distinguishes between will and wilful- 
ness, and says, — 


“A great many cases of martyrdom 
which men praise, and which have gone 
into the calendar of saints, will be found, 
1 think, to be nothing else than sheer wil- 
fulness. No Gethesemane has preceded 
their Calvary, no descent into the depths 
of hnman weakness; and therefore they 
rise no higher than mere bravery, wilful 
endurance, stoical obstinacy, and dramatic 
virtue, not to the sublime heights where 
they re-appear in the clothings of Divine 
Ounnipotence.” 


Again: “The reason, everywhere, 
why virtue is so feeble is because 
the will is so weak and wayward.” 

The whole plan of Providence is 
arranged “to break down wilfulness, 


Edmund H. Sears. 


that the divine will-power may take 
its place; and to this end sometimes 
he smites us blow after blow, before 
he can crush it down. Sometimes it 
takes years to break it; and some- 
times, like an anvil, it grows harder 
under the strokes.” 

From the Sermon on Calvary we 
take this passage: “The cross 
preaches to us the love of God as 
a personal love, the depth of ruin 
into which man is plunged by sin, 
and the worth and grandeur of hu- 
man nature in its unmeasured 
capacities for rising or falling, for 
bliss or for suffering.” 

In another sermon he says, “ Al- 
ways and everywhere the life that is 
pure and heavenly is the surrender 
of that which is lower to the call 
and the needs of that which is high- 
er, of that which is outer and more 
transient to that which is essential 
and eternal.” 

The sermon entitled, “‘Intercessions 
of the Spirit” is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the recent discussion of the 
question of prayer. Speaking of 
the classes of desires which arise in 
the human heart, and find utterance 
in prayer, he says there are petitions 
which are “but the reachings-out of 
the selfhood after its own gratifica- 
tions. These God has not pledged 
himself always to fulfil. On the 
other hand, he crosses them, denies 
them, mortifies them, sometimes en- 
tirely subdues and overcomes them. 
These are not his voice in us.” 

But the sermons which will do 
most good, and prove most helpful, 
from their application to every-day 
life and surroundings, are those en- 
titled, “Treading the Wine-press,” 
the “Universal Redemption,” and 
the “ Box of Ointment.” 

Does not this passage embody a 
part of every one’s experience ? — 





Ninety-T hree. 


“Not a hearthstone shall you find on 
which some shadow has not fallen, or is 
about to fall. Further than this, you will 
probably find that there are few households 
which do not cherish some sorrow not 
known to the world; who have not some 
trial which is their peculiar messenger, and 
which they do not talk about, except 
among themselves; some hope that has 
been blasted; some expectation dashed 
down; some wrong, real or supposed, 
which some member of the household has 
suffered; trembling auxieties lest that 
other member will not succeed; trials from 
the peculiar temperament of somebody in 
the house, or some environment that 
touches it sharply from without; some 
thorn in the flesh; some physical disability 
that cripples our energies when we want 
to use them the most; some spot in the 
house where Death has left his track, or 
painful listenings to hear his stealthy foot- 
steps coming on.” 


The same sermon enforces the idea 
that each man has his own separate 
struggle, because God seeks from our 
diversified experience to draw out 
every variety of the graces and. vir- 
tues. Further: each private trial is 
meant to be a secret tie, binding the 


sufferer more closely and indissolubly 
to the throne of God. 

The “ Universal Redemption” con- 
tains a noble plea for the brute crea- 


tion. “Cruelty,” he says, “is the 
worst of all the vices.” Christianity’s 
first achievement was to rescue the 
many from the cruelties of the few. 
But more than the human, the ani- 
mal creation needed and needs de- 
liverance. Oriental superstition has 
produced a greater consideration for 
them than they have ever received 
under the Christian dispensation. 
All insensate and inanimate things 
must also be made partakers of the 
redemption. Man’s redemption be- 
comes “the redemption of all* the 
creatures over which he has domin- 
ion, and the redemption of Nature 
from the curse that lay upon it, for 
the curse is primarily in himself.” 
Dr. Sears has followed each sermon, 
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as it is naturally followed in Christian 
worship, with a hymn or other lyric, 
which is intended, in a measure, to set 
forth and complete the sentiment it 
enshrines. Some of these poems have 
been published before, and are already 
familiar; others appear for the first 
time; one or two are from other 
hands. None of them seem to us 
equal to the two Christmas hymns 
which have given the writer his repu- 
tation as a poet; but some are very 
touching in sentiment, and will be 
gladly welcomed by the thoughtful 
reader. H. F. J. 


NINETY-THREE.' 


Ir is a pity that this translated 
work could not have been made by 
an abler hand. As a mere literal 
reproduction of the author’s sentences, 
it is accurate enough, though it. occa- 
sionally fails even in this. But the 
translator is merely a tolerably good 
job-workman. All the delicate force, 
all the almost convulsive energy, 
that Victor Hugo is master of, dis- 
appear in the translation. On the 
other hand, the devices of arrange- 
ment and division, the paragraphs 
of half a line, the chapters of half a 
page, which in the original are used 
with so much freedom, are reproduced 
with painful fidelity. In French, 
where the spirit of the language, and 
almost universal custom, authorize 
these tricks of effect, they are bear- 
able ; but, when transformed bodily to 
an English book, they are ridiculous 
and tiresome. 

The story itself we regard as a 
failure. It must be described as an 
historical novel. But as a novel it 
is a string of ill-connected incidents, 

1 Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Translated 


by Frank Lee Benedict. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1874. 
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and, as a history, a series of distorted, 
over-colored, disjointed pictures. The 
scene is laid chiefly in La Vendée; 
and the devotion of the peasants to a 
man or a family is sharply contrasted 
with the devotion of the soldiers of 
the Republic to an idea. The extreme 
vagueness and jerkiness of the narra- 
tive prevent one from getting any 
connected notion of the manner or 
result of the civil war which raged 
then, or even of the manner in which 
the characters of the story reach 
their fate. What impresses the 
reader most is the extreme blood- 
thirstiness which characterizes the 
Royalist, and even more the Republi- 
can faction. Victor Hugo writes so 
much as the deus ex machina, that it 
is difficult to make out his real opin- 
ions in regard to what he describes; 
but it is impossible not to see the 
delight with which he gloats over 
mere blood-spilling, the gusto with 
which he rolls under his tongue 
the most atrocious political assassina- 
tions. 

Victor Hugo’s sublimity and in- 
tensity are always terribly near the 
line which separates them from the 
ridiculous. In this book, in two 
marked instances at least, he has 
tumbled completely over the line. 
The first instance is his description 
of the breaking loose of a cannonade 
on board a corvette, in a heavy. sea, 
and what he calls the “conflict ” be- 
tween the gun and a gunner. To 
English or American writers, there is 
something inconceivable in the igno- 
rance of the average Frenchman in 
sea-matters. Victor Hugo had picked 
up somewhere that a gun loose at 
sea was a dangerous thing; and he 
has made an epic contest between 
mind and matter out of the incident. 
It is a mest sublimely ridiculous piece 
of writing. Two whole chapters are 
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devoted to the description. Five 
men are cut to pieces, ten guns dis- 
mounted, the vessel stove: at stem 
and stern, as well as on both sides, by 
the wild leaps of this new monster, 
in comparison to which the sea mon- 
ster of “The Toilers of the Sea” is a 
mere kitten. As the author puts it: 
“You can make a mastiff hear reason, 
astound a boar, frighten a tiger, 
soften a lion; but there is no resource 
with that monster, a cannon let loose. 
You cannot kill it, it is dead: at the 
same time it lives, — it lives witha 
sinister life bestowed on it by Infin- 
ity.” 

You cannot parody such writing. 
The extreme of absurdity is already 
reached. When the vocabulary of 
grandeur and pathos is exhausted in 
an effort like this, there is nothing 
left to be said of revolutions and 
the upsetting of empires. Yet, to 
feel to the full the real meaning of 
“ Ninety-Three,” we must follow the 
author to Paris and the Convention. 
Here one sees most clearly how 
much this book is intended to be an 
epic of the Revolution. It is largely 
an attempt to do in French what 
Carlyle has done in English. 

Book the Third, devoted entirely 
to a glorification of the Convention, 
begins, — 

“ We approach the grand summit. 
Behold the Convention! The gaze 
grows steady in the presence of this 
height. Never has a more lofty 
spectacle appeared on the horizon of 
mankind. There is one Himalaya; 
and there is one Convention.” It is 
in these chapters that the ludicrous 
vanity and the atrocious sans culotte- 
ism of the author show forth most 
clearly, and his awestruck veneration 
for the miserable wretches, who, one 
after another, raved from their 
Tribune for liberty and fraternity, 





Cesar’s Galle War. 


while enthroning prostitutes, and 
guillotining milliners, 

Almost every one, certainly all 
Americans, appreciate to the full the 
glorious work which the Revolution 
accomplished, and the terrible ma- 
terial with which it had to work. 
But students of history do not choose 
to have grandeur of the ends obscure 
to men’s eyes the littleness and the 
baseness of the means. Carlyle cer- 
tainly got all the poetry and all the 
sublimity that could be got out of 
the antics of the drunken Parisian 
mob, and the struggles of a fanatic, 
blood-thirsty, mob-ridden convention 
towards liberty. The world paid a 
fearful price for the deliverance of 
France from feudal bondage. We 
are not to forget the price in the 
result. When M. Victor Hugo, in 
1874, begins to dance a carmagnole 
before us, and commands us to wor- 
ship Jean Jacques and the Goddess 
of Reason, Marat and the guillotine, 


as good and great in themselves, we 


have a right to object. The oblivion 
of time should at least cover the 
carrion of history. yk 


CZSAR’S GALLIC WAR.! 


ScHOOL-EDITIONS of Cesar are 
almost numberless. This edition an- 
swers a demand, and is, in many 
respects, superior to its numerous 
predecessors. The map of Gaul, and 
the introductory Life of Cesar, which 
it contains, are alone enough to give 
it a distinct value. There is also ap- 
pended a vocabulary prepared by Mr. 
R. F. Pennell of Phillips (Exeter) 
Academy, which seems to be care- 
fully and conscientiously executed. 

The editorial work of the edition is 


1 Cwesar’s Gallic War. Four Books. Edited 
by J. H. and W. F. Allen, and J. B. Greenough. 
Boston: Ginn Brothers, 1874. 
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accurate and scholarly; and much 
pains have been taken to place before 
the student the latest results of 
modern scholarship. The edition 
has, of course, the obvious objection 
of being one of a series of text- books 
by the same authors. The references 
in the notes are exclusively to the 
authors’ Latin Grammar. However 
good any grammar may be, the 
danger of implanting in the school- 
boy mind the notion that somebody’s 
Latin grammar was written first, and 
the language then modelled on it, is 
fearfully increased by the use of a 
series of books, ali referring from 
one to the other,-and back to some 
original authority. 

The notes, though valuable as far 
as they go, are neither full nor ele- 
mentary enough for their purpose. 
A vast deal too much space is given 
to the discussion and explanation of 
verb syntax,—a subject, which, in 
the opinion of many scholars, cannot 
be satisfactorily treated without the 
introduction of metaphysics. Of 
course, the force and use of the sub- 
junctive, and its relation with the 
Greek optative in indirect discourse 
and in conditions, are vitally impor- 
tant, and extremely interesting to 
Latin scholars. But all this shoots 
completely over the schoolboy mind. 
What he demands is the simplest 
statemént of the most concrete facts, 
in a form most easy to remember. 
Whatever may be the case in the 
dawning of intelligence, every teacher 
knows that the boy mind will grasp, 
understand, and retain a hundred 
isolated facts easier than it can a 
single abstract principle which must 
be modified and adjusted to cover the 
hundred facts. The generalizing fac- 
ulties, in the large sense, are devel- 
oped late in the mind; and attempts 
to force them only result in confus- 
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ing the facts from which the general- 
ization is made, without any increased 
grasp of the subject as a whole. 

The scholarship of this Cesar is 
high above such job-work as Hark- 
ness’s or Andrews’ edition; and, 
although the notes are defective in 
elementary facts and explanations, 
such notes as there are can be relied 
on; and the translations that are 
given are accurate and elegant. The 
type throughout is clear, the matter 
well arranged, and the vocabulary is 
well printed. 








DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU.! 


An attractive new German peri- 
odical has made its appearance, with 
October of this year, which proposes 
to represent the intellectual life of 
Germany. 

It is fortunate in its title, which 
is a successful invention; for the 
word “ Rundschau” is a word of 
wider and more significant meaning 
than our “ Review,” which is but a 
poor substitute, as it suggests only a 
look upon the past. This difficulty 
we have attempted to avoid with our 
own title of “Old and New,” which 
takes from us all restrictions. But it 
would be a great convenience if our 
language could supply a word that 
should express the “ Around-Look ” 
that is implied by the newly-coined 
word “ Rundschau.” 

The first number of this periodical 
contains an interesting variety of 
articles. There are two stories, one 
by Auerbach, one by Theodor Storm, 
which show that the editors will not 
be afraid to introduce the lighter 
elements of literature. A pleasant 
article contains some correspondence 


1 Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von 
Julius Rodenberg. Heft 1. October, 1874, Berlin. 
Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller. 
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and talk of Kaulbach with his friend 
Edward Schiiller, which give a pleas- 
ant impression of the healthy, hearty 
organization of the famous artist. 
Besides these, there is an article upon 
the Division of Poland, suggested by 
the recent work of Adolf Beer, and a 
study of Botanical Problems by Prof. 
Cohn. 

Then there is a political Rund- 
schau and a literary Rundschau, 
with interesting information with re- 
gard to the theatre and music in 
Berlin and Vienna. 

The proprietors disavow any inten- 
tion to make of this magazine any 
thing one-sided or narrow in claim- 
ing to be a German Rundschau. 
It proposes to take a liberal view of 


literary events, but to give an oppor-. 


tunity for the expression of the results 
of literature in Germany, of which 
the daily papers and illustrated maga- 
zines cannot present so wide a view. 
In its form and external appear- 
ance, the German monthly reminds 
us of the favorite “ Revue des deux 
Mondes.” But it would not be fair 
to compare yet this younger com- 
petitor with its older model. If it 
can succeed in reaching the style of 
the French writers, who have such 
an especial felicity in flinging a charm 
over whatever subject they discuss, it 
will always find its place, month after 
month, by the side of the “ Revue 
des deux Mondes.” ‘The rivalry will 
be taken into another field from that 
of Sedan, and the contest will be 
more difficult. It requires an especial 
gift to bring into a short essay all 
the facts and the different points that 
the duthor wants to bring forward. 
If he is tov concise, he is dull: on the 
other hand, he dreads to make his 
article too frothy. The German 
novelist has, heretofore, found a diffi- 
culty in cutting down his stories to 
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three volumes; and it will be a happy 
experience to cut them down to suit 
the pages of a monthly periodical. 

We shall gladly welcome, then, the 
future numbers of this monthly, with 
its promise of variety and interest; 
and we believe it will find many 
readers in this country. 





LLOYD DALAN. 


Ir is quite proper that mammas 
and elder sisters should read the chil- 
dren’s books first, to see that no 
questionable morality, theology, or 
language is subscribed to; but for a 
good honest, impartial critic, there is 
nothing like a boy or girl of average 
brightness of about the age for which 
the book is written: what they in- 
dorse is pretty sure to become pop- 
ular. It is quite true that big folks 
are always interested in a first-rate 
book for little folks; but the converse 
is not always true. 

We read Lloyd Dalan? not only 
with interest, which never flagged to 
the very end, but —hardened as we 
call ourselves, after many a score of 
so-called pathetic tales — with tears of 
genuine emotion at the chapter that 
should be entitled apotheosis: so true 
is it that a “touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” Yet the book 
is not a sad book, but a bright, fresh, 
wholesome book, with no preternatu- 
rally perfect earthly angels, who al- 
ways suggest and usually achieve 
early translation: it is a story about 
boys and girls whose counterparts 
we can any of us name. Lloyd him- 
self is as lovable as a breezy, fun-lov- 
ing, honest-hearted boy of seventeen 
should be, with faults of temper and 
failures indeed, but striving for the 
true and the right, and in the end 


1 Lloyd Dalan. By Mary Densel. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 





achieving it. Lu Manning is as 
natural and interesting: her very 
impetuosity is a part of her large, 
warm, loving nature. We sympathize 
with her struggle and her victory far 
more than with Magdalen, whose 
character seems the only salient im- 
perfection in the book. She is too 
deliberately wicked and selfish for 
one so young, reared, too, in the same 
household with Fritz and Will. But 
perhaps our views of child-life and 
child-motives are influenced by want 
of training in evangelical principles 
as to total depravity. The fauit is 
not uncommon in a young writer 
who desires strong contrast for dra- 
matic effect; but it savors a little of the 
sensational ; and we think the author’s 
own good taste would save her from 
a similar mistake. Of course, in the 
end Magdalen is forgiven; but the 
road thither is a very sad one. 
The conversations are bright, and 
sound genuine, with an earnest tone 
running through all the fun and non- 
sense; so that the seriousness in the 
trying, perilous situation in Anemone 
Grotto has nothing forced or unnatural 
in it. The “aborigines” are well 
drawn; and the pen that sketched 
Uncle Titus will one day do something 
to be remembered on a larger scale. 

Better than our recommendation, 
however, is the indorsement that 
comes from the young folks in the 
next room. “It’s splendid, mamma! 
but it isn’t half long enough. We've 
laughed and we've’ cried, and wish 
there was some more of it.” These 
critics are of the prescribed age, from 
ten to fifteen, whose judgment may, 
perhaps, help some puzzled mother or 
sister in selecting a book for Christ- 
mas which will be sure to suit. 

The author, whose name, Mary 
Densel, we fancy is a nom de plume, 
has vigor, freshness, perception, and 
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a good command of language: we 
prophesy for her a successful future 
in the career she has cliosen. 





E. G. 





BESANT’S FRENCH HUMORISTS.2 


Ir would have been a more accu- 
rate designation, if Mr, Besant had 
entitled his volume, “ Studies on Some 
of the French Poets, from the Trou- 
veres to Béranger;” for his book is not 
a complete historical or critical ac- 
count of French humorists during the 
period over which it extends, and is 
designed for the general reader rather 
than for the thorough scholar. Two 
or three of the nineteen chapters of 
which it is composed have already ap- 
peared in print, in different periodical 
journals; but they have been consid- 
erably changed in form, and the book 
has throughout a certain unity of de- 
sign and execution. If Mr. Besant is 
not a very profound critic, he has been 
a wide reader of French literature, 
and has amassed a great number of 
anecdotical illustrations, which he has 
known how to turn to the best use. 
His style is his own, and is lively, 
chatty, and to avery high degree read- 
able. He has, indeed, an unfortunate 
inclination to adopt French words and 
phrases, when plain English would 
answer his purpose much better. 
This proclivity gives occasionally to 
his pages a piebald appearance, which 
is far from pleasing. But he is never 
dull; and there are few attempts at 
fine writing. He knows exactly what 
he thinks about each writer; and, 
though he has not systematized his 
knowledge, he gossips so well, and has 
covered so much ground, that most 


1 The French Humorisis from the Twelfth to 
the Nineteenth Century. By Walter Besant, 
M. A., Christ’s College, Cambridge, author of 
Studies in Early French Poetry, &c. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1874. Post 8vo, pp. 455. 
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readers will carry away a much better 
acquaintance with the French poets 
described than they would be likely to 
derive from far more elaborate trea- 
tises. 

The different chapters have very 
little connection with one another; but 
they are arranged chronologically, 
and the method is substantially the 
same in all. Starting with some ac- 
count of the early chansons and of 
Rutebeuf the Trouvére, Mr. Besant 
tells uniformly, in a lively and gossip- 
ing way, what he knows about the 
famous Romance of the Rose, about 
Rabelais and Montaigne, the Satyre 
Ménippée, Scarron, La Fontaine, Boi- 
leau, Moliére, Beaumarchais, Béranger, 
and other lesser lights of French lite- 
rature. In no instance does he present 
any minute biography of the poets of 
whom he writes. There is no attempt 
at an elaborate characterization of 
their genius, or a searching criticism 
of particular works. But no one can 
fail to rise from Mr. Besant’s book 
without having a clear and just idea 
of the general characteristics of the 
poet about whom he has been reading. 
It is this skill in presenting, in a pop- 
ular form, the fruit of his own study 
of his subject, which constitutes the 
great charm and the special value of 
Mr. Besant’s volume. It will make 
French literature, in some of its best 
productions, known to many persons 
who could never have been induced to 
look into a less lively and entertain- 
ing volume. C. C. S. 





EGYPT AND ICELAND. 


Tue titlepage of this little book? is 
brief; and all the words are significant. 
The reader must not expect to find 
that there is any thing in common 


1 Egypt and Iceland in the Year 1874. By Bay- 
ard Taylor. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The Building of a Brain. 


between the two countries of Egypt 
and Iceland, except the fact that 
Mr. Bayard Taylor happened to visit 
them both “ in the year 1874.” And 
if, hereafter, one too inquisitive should 
ask why these countries are described 
in the year 1874, the answer, in part 
at least, must be, because that was 
the year in which they happened to 
be visited by Mr. Taylor. ‘The visit 
to Egypt appears to have been under- 
taken of his own free will by the 
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the 14th of March and the 6th of 
April, which are the dates respective- 
ly of the first and last letters from 
Egypt —of the wonderful changes 
that have taken place in the artificial 
aspects of civilization in that country, 
would amount to very little in a philo- 
sophical point of view ; and it is grati- 
fying to find that he does not assume 
to be profound or analytic. He 
simply carries the reader along with 
him as he gleans the field which he 


traveller, to revive the memories of his, more carefully harvested twenty-two 


travels there twenty-two years previ- 
ously: that to Iceland, he expressly 
tells us, was made in response to the 
call of “The New York Tribune” for 
an account of the festivities incident 
to the Millennial Celebration of last 
summer. Mr. Taylor is an excellent 
newspaper correspondent ; and his let- 
ters, although they are conspicuously 
marked by the characteristics of that 
species of composition, are no doubt 
as deserving of republication in a 
book as any thing of the class to 
which they belong. 

One of the characteristics of the 
writings of an “own correspondent ” 
is necessarily an in‘ense personality. 
It is his duty to tell what he himself 
sees ; and, in telling this, it is no doubt 
often necessary that he should de- 
scribe in detail the circumstances of 
his seeing it, because his opportuni- 
ties for obtaining correct information 
must be taken into consideration in 
forming an opinion of the trust- 
worthiness of his narrative. Another 
characteristic obviously necessary is 
a certain degree of superficialness. 
It would not be fair, therefore, to 
allege these characteristics as defects 
in this little book. Nobody, we are 
sure, would admit more readily than 
Mr. Taylor himself, that what a 
traveller, however keen of sight, could 
learn by actual observation — between 





years ago, describing plea:antly the 
changes that made themselves visible 
to his practised eye. The part of the 
book relating to Iecland is built upon 
a more substantial foundation, because 
the “ Millennial” was a noteworthy 
event, alsogether exceptional, and 
deserving a permanent record, like 
that which Mr. Taylor here contri- 
butes to the annals of the year now 
completed. 





THE BUILDING OF A BRAIN.! 


Turs little book is an enlargement 
of an address delivered by the author 
before the National Educational As- 
sociation. It is in subtance a sermon 
on the text furnished by Dr. Clarke’s 
previous work, “ Sex in Education,” 
and should be read in connection 
with it. 

Though exactly as valuable in a 
scientific point of view as “Sex in Ed- 
ucation,” we doubt if the results of 
its teachings will be so important. 
The facts it teaches are more widely 
known, and more willingly accepted, 
than those asserted in the former 
work. Whether they are allowed to 
influence methods of education is 
another matter. 


1 The Building of a Brain. By Edward H. 
Clarke, M.D. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 
1874. 
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The first part of the book is devot- 
ed to @ short, clear statement of the 
undoubted physiological facts of the 
intimate conhection between body 
and mind, and the inevitable results 
which follow the neglect of the for- 
mer and the over-stimulation of the 
latter. The second part is made up 
largely of letters from parents and 
educators, or quotations from reports 
of various boards of education. The 
inference that Dr. Clarke draws from 
his various data is, that both boys 
and girls suffer from neglect of their 
physical system, but that girls are 
by far the greater sufferers. In par- 
ticular he traces much of our girls’ 
present fragility to the neglect of the 
periodic character of their system. 

In regard to the physical care of 
girls, he quotes some facts about the 
youthful training of English girls, 
‘which should be sadly mortifying to 
us, if we suppose we are “the best 
educated nation in the world.” Dr. 


Clarke shows how much more ration- 
al the methods of English girls’ 


boarding-schools are in the diet, 
hours, amount of rest, and absence of 
routine. In this connection, we think 
he hardly does justice to another side 
of the English system. , He does not 
seem to be aware of how large a pro- 
portion of English girls are educated 
entirely at home by trained govern- 
esses. This is the most perfect sys- 
tem for producing at once well trained 
intellects and healthy mothers for 
future generations, 

A few trenchant words from such an 
authority as Dr. Clarke sweeps away 
a mass of false physiology and un- 
healthy prudishness. He is no oppo- 
nent of woman’s highest culture or 
largest liberty in speech and action; 
but he boldly and unanswerably as- 
serts her highest, noblest end as the 
mother of the human race. T. 





Der. Rothe Baschlik. 


DER ROTHE BASCHLIK.1 


Tue “Red Baschlik” is by the 
author of “ Eine Grosse Dame,” writ- 
ten in the same easy, charming man- 
ner, more like a French novel than 
a German one, with a great many 
introduced French words, by the way, 
which is bad style now, and greatly 
disapproved by the Germans. 

The red baschlik belongs to a 
lovely Polish widow, the admired of 
all admirers, at Wiesbaden. Of 
course, the hero is in love with her: 
he is afraid to venture too near her; 
he hovers about, and watches her in 
the distance. Alas! the pretty, im- 
pulsive woman’ is attracted to the 
gaming-tables, and begins to play; 
at first cautiously, afterwards with 
increasing ardor, till she makes her- 
self conspicuous in Wiesbaden, breaks 
the bank, and gets into the papers. 

The hero watches her downward 
course with anxiety. Once or twice he 
remonstrates with her to temporary 
good effect; and all the time he is 
getting more and more in love with 
her; so that, each time she goes back 
to the table, his sufferings are greater. 

She sinks so low as to form the 
acquaintance of a miserable pre- 
tended count, who gambles nightly 
by her side. She loses all her money: 
she borrows more from this man. 
At last he considers her so much in 
his power, that he speaks to her, one 
day, with insulting familiarity. 

The hero is on hand. He pays 
the debt to the scoundrel, and fights 
a duel with him afterward, in which 
he himself is severely wounded. His 
mother, aided by the Rothe Baschlik, 
tends him through his slow recov- 
ery; and then he marries the Rothe 
Baschlik, who is entirely reformed, 
and never wants to play any more. 


1 Der Rothe Baschlik. Novelle von Von De- 
wall, Stuttgart. 
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THE time is already upon us, when persons of any forethought, in 
every State in America, are occupying themselves seriously with con- 
siderations of the inevitable changes before us in our industries, our 
economies, and the social habits which spring from them. The same 
inevitable laws which have already brought more than one revolution 
into all our personal habits have many revolutions more in store for us. 
Thus New England was once a wilderness which supplied with dif- 
ficulty enough venison and bear’s meat, enough clams, oysters, and 
menhaden, enough succotash and squashes, for thirty thousand 
savages. At the end of fifty years New England was feeding all 
the monks on the Mediterranean coast, and the negroes in the West 
Indies, with the fish of their fast days and their feast days; while she 
sent the spars for the navies with which England contended against 
Van Tromp for the supremacy of the seas. At the time of the 
Revolution the wealth that she drew from the sea by the fisheries 
with which she “ vexed either ocean,” was used by Burke for the 
astonishment of the House of Commons. But in the revolutions of 
another century this wealth, also, would be well-nigh forgotten in any 
estimate of her resources; and, even at Philadelphia, the product of 
her fisheries will make but a very inconsiderable part of the exhi- 
bition of her industry. Her manufactures of iron and leather, of 
cotton and of wool. place her foremost among the manufacturing 
peoples of the world. And her agriculture, such as it was, has 
almost ceased to be counted in the estimate of her wealth. A similar: 
change might be noted in the fortunes of every State old enough to 
have a ‘history. South Carolina no longer relies upon her indige, 
Georgia upon her rice, Louisiana upon her sugar, or New York upon 
her wheat. 

The change which now impends makes thoughtful men ask 
whether there is any more than royal-patent which gives to New 
England a perpetual right divine to the empire of manufacture. Is 
there, for instance, any reason in the nature of things, why a State 


like Virginia, with matchless mines of iron and coal, with a climate 
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well-nigh perfect, with faultless harbors, and with food in plenty at 
every man’s door, should always see the cotton of the West and South 
carried through and by her to the distant mills of the frozen North ? 
The arrogance of a system worse than feudal, and the bitter regrets 
of.a lost cause, may succeed for twenty years in depriving her of her 
natural advantages ; but will they sueceed forever ? Of course not. 
Such inevitable laws as we have spoken of are stronger than hate, 
stronger than any human passion, and will even overcome indolence 
itself. Not to multiply other instances, it is in every section of the 
nation evident that the emancipation of the black was an emancipa- 
tion of all society from iron bonds which could not be broken before. 
With that emancipation, changes in social order are certain, which 
cannot be prophesied in detail. 

A hot sun eats away the bottom of a great pinnacle of an iceberg ; 
and of a sudden the pinnacle falls into the sea. It is not the pinnacle 
only that is changed: the whole iceberg has now a new centre of 
gravity. It is even with a convulsion that it turns over, and assumes 
@ new position in the water; and, until it does so, no prophet can tell 
even what its outline will be. 

It was in wise contemplation of one of these changes, that such 
men as Edmund Dwight and Edward Everett determined, forty 
years ago, that the common school system of Massachusetts should be 
vastly improved and enlarged. ‘*‘ Whatever happens,” they said, 
“let us be sure that we have here a well-educated people.” ‘ Who 
knows,” said Mr. Dwight, ** what will be the political position of 
Massachusetts, or of the country, half a century hence? Let us be 
sure that the people of Massachusetts shall be fit for any change, 
whatever it may be.” Impressed by such considerations, he made to 
the Commonwealth the gift, quite unprecedented, from which sprang 
the establishment of normal schools (the first in the country), of the 
board of education (the first in the country), and the very great 
improvement in the system of common school education. No man 
now doubts the wisdom and foresight of such statesmanship. In 
looking forward to a future of which the conditions are quite as 
indefinite as were those before Mr. Dwight and Mr. Everett, while 
they are still more grand, it is clear enough that those who have at 
heart the real prosperity of New England are to follow still in their 
lead, so far as an earnest determination goes to enlarge and elevate 
the education of New England. It is even more true of us than it 
was of Old England, that, — 


‘* Man is the nobler growth our realms supply.” 
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And. this is the only product in the training and development of 
which we have advantages as yet uncontested over the rest of 
America. 

It is evident, also, that the ground most worthy of cultivation in 
this matter is that which is as yet almost wholly fallow and unim- 
proved. This. is the education in and for the arts of design of the 
three million people, more or less, who live in New England. In this 
matter we are behindhand. Wearenew. We have few schools that 
especially help the artist. The mechanical draughtsman and designer 
is more fortunate. Look at the French nation! Art education, 
patronage, culture. There’s money in the ten fingers of every 
Frenchman.- He has skill, knowledge, finesse. Now there is art in 
this country. It was here with the first Indian who painted and 
tattooed ; and no other Indian came up, and said, “I don’t like the 
way that buffalo is painted.” There is art everywhere, — from the 
Indian arrow-heads (interesting art that!) to the sculptures of the 
South Americans. Our museums ought to include the aboriginal art 
of the country. 

What does the stay-at-home American really know of art? He 
has come to believe that Art interprets Nature, only as he sees it 
done in the wretched loads of trash that-come here from Europe. 
This is as if we imported the worst slang of Europe with which to 
teach our professors. 

The artist is forced to go to Europe to see what he needs to see. 
The scholar takes down his dictionary or his standard author ; but the 
artist here knotvs nothing of Michael Angelo or Raphael. Photo- 
graphs can tell him but little ; for they need to be interpreted. 

We must not hurry matters. We must not put up elegant great 
structures, and then hurry to fill them with any and every thing. 
No: better build a barn, and put a few casts in it, and set the boys 
and girls to studying. We must have decent things here to look at ; 
but we niust also give the ariist the same chance for an education 
that we give the clergyman, lawyer, and physician. 

Granting the unquestioned interest in the fine arts which reveals 
itself on every occasion, granting the curious ability which shows 
itself right and left, wherever and whenever any sort of cultivation 
is offered, still anybody who knows New England well knows, that, 
in comparison with the real needs of her population, there is almost 
no training even in the elements of drawing, and that there is an 
ignorance almost absolute regarding the simplest requisitions of 
painting or sculpture. One has only to look at an ordinary set of 
painted furniture; one has only to see the panels on an omnibus, 
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certain to be worthless, unless they have been stolen from a French 
or German lithograph ; one has only to examine the art exhibition at 
a cattle show, and see through his tears how much genuine ability has 
been wasted, and how much generous ambition has been disappointed, 
from mere ignorance of the simplest details of method, — and he will 
acknowledge that the field of art education is still quite uncultivated 
and fallow. ° 

The creation, by the State of Massachusetts, of public drawing- 
schools in every town of five thousand or more inhabitants, is a great 
step forward. The Act provides for schools in. which mechanical 
drawing may be taught ; but there has been just the intelligence used 
in the interpretation of the word “ mechanical” which we had a right 
to expect among intelligent people. Not to say simply that a silver- 
smith or a furniture-carver has just as good a right to have his 
apprentices taught at the public expense as has an engine-builder or 
a pattern-maker, it is clear enough to the humblest intelligence, that, 
if a person is to learn to draw at all, he is to learn to use his eyes to 
see, and his hands to represent what he sees. That is tosay, he must 
be trained to freehand drawing, and he must acquire a knowledge of 
art in all its relations. You might as well say, that, because your boy 
was not going to read much, you would only teach him the first four 
letters of the alphabet, as to say, that, because your principal business 
just now is with machines, you will have no drawings made but 
mere projections of bits of machinery. 

But the intention and determination of the people of the State 
undoubtedly goes much beyond the mere improvement of the designs 
to be used in their workshops and factories; and the determination 
of the people of New England generally is quite the same as that of 
the State of Massachusetts. 

People do not mean to have their sons and daughters, their own 
blood and bone, inferior, in the most important of the methods of 
expression, to every German or French workman who comes along, 
and to half of those who come from England. They do not mean to 
hang on their walls forever either woodcuts, chromoliths, engravings, 
or paintings, which represent man or nature as man or nature 
is seen in Southern Europe. And for the future, say the future of 
the year 1900, they mean that these towns and villages of theirs 
shall add to such attractions as they have received from Nature. the 
attractions which fine art alone is able to give, — such attractions as 
have made Florence and Dresden and Munich and Stuttgart and 
Antwerp and Vienna and Paris, and a hundred other places, great 
and small in Europe, to be among the most agreeable: places for resi- 
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dence in the world. Speaking of the thing from that commonplace 
or practical point of view which is called peculiarly American, we 
have secured a certain start in New England, or certain advantages 
in the way of fine art; and that start the people of New England 
undoubtedly: mean to maintain. 

At the side of the drawing-schools and other art-schools, they will 
have to expend money, and, what is much more than money, they will 
have to expend their own good sense, in the establishment of their art 
museums. A good deal of good sense with a very little money will 
do more in that matter than a great deal of money with very little 
good sense. In the enlarged department of Fine Art, which will be 
henceforth one of the principal features of OLD AND NEw, it will be 
our duty to give special attention to the formation of such museunts 
even in the smallest towns, to show the progress which has been 
made, and to indicate the methods which prudent, wise, generous, 
and far-sighted people, ought to pursue. 

It will be our duty, also, to give as distinct and intelligible impres- 
sion as we can of the work of the artists of this country at the 
present time ; and for this service we are assured of the co-operation 


of cities of intelligence in various parts of the United States. 
We rely, also, on correspondents of tried taste and intelligence in 


Europe, and shall frequently avail ourselves, by translation, of the 
best criticisms of the French and German journals. 





HENRI REGNAULT. 


_ ~ Ix, in the midst of public mourning 

for a national defeat, a people break 
out in fresh lamentations over the loss 
of one man, this man must have been 
one apart from his fellows. Paris was 
starving, hopeless, on the eve of 
capitulation; yet, when it became 
known that one of the last shots fired 
at Buzenval had killed Henri Reg- 
nault, a cry of horror rose from the 
midst of the ominous silence. This 
man, so iniversally mourned, was 
simply a young painter, unknown a 
few years before, and whose talent 
was as vehemently denounced by 


some as it was admired and extolled 
by others. Perhaps what the Puris- 
ians mourned over most of all was 
the sudden quenching of a hope, the 
premature cutting-off of a genius 
whose finest characteristics had not. 
yet attained their maturity. The 
artistic element in the French nature, 
which no disaster suffices to crush, 
and which exists more or less in all 
classes, was stirred to its depth when 
the vague hope, to which Regnault’s 
friends clung to the last, was dispelled 
by dreadful certainty; when the poor 
young artist’s body was discovered in 
the heap of dead transported from 
the battlefield to Pére la. Chaise. 
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The family was not in Paris; but at 
the funeral, which took place at St. 
Augustin, all the men of mark who 
had remained in the besieged city 
were present. His fellow-volunteers, 
many of whom were young artists like 
himself, who had left brush or chisel 
to take part in the heroic and use- 
less defence, paid him military hon- 
ors; while on the pall were strewn 
white lilacs, — a touching proof that 
this was a death which lacked no 
grief. 

Several biographies of Regnault, 
more or less complete, have been 
written; not one, however, so trust- 
worthy as the book published last 
year by his friend, M. Arthur Dupare, 
entitled “Correspondance de Henri 
Regnault,” and which is simply what 
it pretends to be, —a very complete 
collection of letters, embracing prin- 
cipally the period between the obtain- 
ing of the grand pri de Rome, till 
within a short time of his death. 
These Jetters were, of course, written 
with no view to publication, and are 
a very faithful mirror of the young 
man’s mind, of his impetuous, gen- 
erous, yet thoughtful nature. He 
was one whom lovers of theories could 
so easily take as the basis of an ima- 
ginary fabric, that the only safe guide 
in forming an opinion of his true 
nature must always be his own spon- 
taneous writings. It is therefore 
M. Dpare’s bock which the writer of 
this sketch proposes to follow, believ- 
ing that a short notice of a remarka- 
ble man, cut off too soon for wide- 
reaching fame in his lifetime, yet 
whose works are destined to live side 
by side with those of Delacroix and 
Géricault, will’ not be without its 
utility and interest in America. 

Henri Regnault, second son of 
M. Victor Regnault, for many years 
director of the Sévres manufactory, 


Henri. Regnault. 


was born Oct. 30, 1843.. From his 
earliest childhood he showed great 
aptitude for drawing. He was always 
entreating to be taken to the Jardin 
des Plantes, where he would observe 
the animals, especially the lions and 
tigers, with grave attention, and on 
his return make numberless drawings 
of them from memory. Many of 
these were preserved with care by his 
parents, . This fondness for animals 
never left him: there are many proofs 
of this in his pictures. Those who 
knéw him in. Rome, when he was 
pensionnaire at the French Academy, 
rarely call him to mind unaccom- 
panied by his dog Prim, a beautiful 
black-and-white hound. As to his 
fondness for horses, it became almost 
proverbial among his _ intimates. 
Henri’s father, however, was too wise 
to allow the boy’s passion for draw- 
ing to interfere with his education. 
He was firm on this point, insisting 
that the college career must be hono- 
rably terminated, before artistic stud- 
ies were to be thought of. Henri 
submitted with a good grace, and went 
through his classes most creditably, 
throwing into his studies all the ar- 
dor of his nature, and satisfying his 
artistic cravings by spending all his 
holiday times in covering large sheets 
of paper with bold battle-pieces in- 
spired by his. history lessons. When 
he was barely seventeen, having ac- 
complished what his father required 
of him, he. entered the atelier of M. 
Lamothe, a former pupil of Ingres; 
afterwards entered that of Cabanel. 
But he was ill at ease under direction, 
and before long became in reality his 
own master, studying with enthusiasm 
at the Louvre. His instincts led him 
to prefer the great colorists to all 
other painters; and thus we find 
him, still a mere boy, copying the 
“Marriage of Cana” by Paul Vero- 
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nese. It is very characteristic of him 
that he at first wished to make his 
copy the size of the immense original. 

The impatience of restraint, the 
fretting against the cold rules of con- 


ventional art, so natural to an original 


genius, prevented his earliest efforts 
from being successful. He failed twice 
in his attempts to obtain the grand 
prix de Rome, which entitles a young 
artist to a four-years’ pension, and 
residence: at the Villa Medici. He 
obtained it at his third trial, being 
then in his twenty-fourth year. ~ 
The -life of a pensionnaire de 
Rome is something so completely 
apart, that it deserves some special 
attention. The Villa Medici occu- 
pies, perhaps, the finest position in 
Rome. From the brow of the Pincian 


Hill it overlooks the panorama of the 
Eternal City displayed at its feet: be- 
yond, stretches the solemn Campagna, 
bounded by the Alban and Sabine 


hills, with their classic lines and 
melting coloring. The palace enjoys 
truly academic quiet. Its own gravely 
silent gardens, crowned by a beautiful 
small grove of the classic ilex, join 
the grounds of the Pincian promenade 
on one side; and on the other, noth- 
ing but a discreetly monastic wall 
separates its shady walks from the 
garden of the Sacred Heart Convent, 
known as the “'Trinita dei Monti.” 
The beautiful fagade of the palace, 
designed, itis said, by Michael Angelo, 
does not front on the wide avenue 
which leads from the city to the Pin- 
cio, but is turned to its own quaint 
garden; two fountains throwing up 
a continual incense of water-drops 
before this splendid shrine of art. 
Shielded for several years from all 
material cares, the fortunate young 
artists — whether painters, sculptors, 
musicians, architects, or engravers — 
are at liberty to study the masters, to 
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seek out the bent of their talent, 
without restraint or hinderance. Nor 
are they debarred from society. It is 
a time-honored custom, which, every 
Sunday evening, throws open the 
large salon of the villa to French 
celebrities, or distinguished strangers 
visiting Rome. These the director 
receives in his official character. 
Music forms the chief entertainment ; 
though, on rare occasions, a carpet 
dance is organized, much to the delight 
of the students and of the younger 
guests. It was in this salon, with its 
high, arched ceiling, its rich old tap- 
estries covering the walls, its heavy 
fauteuils, to sit on which seemed 
about equivalent to mounting on an 
uncertain throne, that M. Regnault 
assumed that first place which nature 
seemed to have assigned to him in all 
things, and under all circumstances. 
He was a musical enthusiast, a true 
artist in his knowledge of the best 
composers. Those who had the pleas- 
ure of hearing him sing will not 
readily forget his sweet and pure tenor 
voice, nor his perfect management of 
it. Henri Regnault was at this time 
a striking looking young man, not 
above the medium height, well formed, 
active, and very strong. His eyes 
were of a clear, piercing blue; and 
this was the peculiarity of his face, 
for otherwise he was dark, with thick, 
unmanageable black hair, which curled 
vigorously all over his head, strongly 
marked eyebrows, and a dark, crisp 
beard. The mouth was singularly 
firm, and full of character; while in 
the eyes, piercing though they were, 
lurked a tinge of melancholy, which 
indeed formed a part of his nature. 
By the side of that melancholy there 
existed an element which must not be 
overlooked, and which was, as it were, 
an overflowing of his superabundant 
energy: this was a certain boyish- 
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ness, or, as the French more express- 
ively call it, gaminerie, which had_ its 
most charming outlet in his romping 
games with children; and its most 
dangerous, in wild, dare-devil exploits 
on horseback, or in gymnastics, which 
more than once put his life in danger. 
Later, during his first visit: to Spain, 
he plunged with truly artistic spirit 
into Spanish life under its most 
picturesque aspects, making himself 
beloved by the wild and often unap- 
proachable gitanas, whom he visited 
in their hovels. On one occasion, 
“ Sefior don Enrique,” as the gypsies 
called him, won their warmest appro- 
bation by walking on his hands, by 
springing over five chairs, and then 
jumping with feet joined, over two. 
In a letter describing this scene, he 
exclaims, “At last I have found 
people who understand me!” This, 
be it understood, was at a time when 
he was painting his portrait of Gen, 
Prim, and when he lived, petted and 
admired, among the great of that 
revolutionary time. 

Henri Regnault’s letters descrip- 
tive of his first impressions of Italy 
are racy, original, and enthusiastic. 
The Roman Campagna, the environs 
of Naples, he describes with the fervor 
of a true lover of nature. As to his 
impressions of the old masters, they 
must be given in his own words: — 

“T am crushed! That giant, 
Michael Angelo, has left me half dead. 
The ceiling” [of the Sistine Chapel] 
“is a thunderbolt. It is above every 
thing which the imagination of paint- 
er, sculptor, or poet, can conceive. 
It is a thing which can never cause 
disenchantment. I confess, that in 
the presence of that ceiling, that mar- 
vel of marvels, I could not look at the 
‘Last Judgment.’” 

Regnault expressed himself with 
truth. He was crushed. He feared to 
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approach either Michael Angelo or 
Raphael. They awed him as gods: 
they did not attract him as masters, 
This was natural; for he was born 
lover of sunlight and gorgeous color- 
ing, rather than of art in its sterner, 
more ascetic aspects. It was not in 
Rome that he found his true bent. 
The first important work which was 
to leave his studio at the Villa Medi- 
ci was a whole-length portrait, com- 
menced before he left Paris: it is 
best known as the “Portrait of the 
Lady in Red.” It was exhibited at the 
Salon of 1868, and became at once 
the object of much interest. Till 
then Regnault had simply been a 
very clever and original student: 
now he was acknowledged as artist, 
some even saluted him as a master. 
Théophile Gautier, the poet-critic, 
was in his own art too thoroughly a 
master of word-painting not to be 
struck by the force and harmony of 
the young artist’s work. He became 
his faithful admirer, and later his de- 
fender against those who attacked 
the rising genius as a dangerous 
innovation. This portrait, remarka- 
ble as it was, did -not yet exhibit all 
the originality which breathed in his 
later works. 

Even while finishing this portrait, 
Henri was working with great energy 
at his academical picture, or envoi, 
of the first year. This is a study 
required by the rules of the institu- 
tion, and sent for exhibition to the 
Beaux Arts. It was to be a study 
of the nude, which proved to be ad- 
mirable for drawing and research. 
The subject chosen was “ Automedon 
breaking the fiery horses of 
Achilles.” The young Greek is repre- 
sented leading two truly Homeric 
horses, which rear, toss their flowing 
manes, and seem literally snorting 
indignation, and quivering with fury. 











-» But music was not neglected. Even 
in the midst of his more serious occu- 
pations, Regnault found time to train 
his voice for the tenor soli of a re- 
quiem mass, performed at St. Louis 
des Frangais, in memory of a com- 
rade who had died. the previous year. 
This mass was composed principally 
by M. Charles Lenepven, who has 
since been making a name for him- 
self in .the musical world. The 
“Agnus Dei,” was by the other 
young academy musician of the day, 
M. Emile Pessard. The composers 
had every reason to be pleased with 
their tenor. About three years later, 
in the same church, some of those 
who had felt themselves moved by the 
sweet tones of his beautiful voice 
assisted at another requiem mass 
in honor of Henri Regnault him- 
self. ; 

But at that time none of those 
sad forebodings, which before long 
began to haunt him, weighed on his 
mind; and he became, that spring, 
the moving spirit in the erection of a 
wonderful car for the carnival. It is 
easier to imagine than to describe 
the joyous energy with which the 
young men pushed forward the work. 
The architect who planned it, the 
painters who decorated it, the sculp- 
tors who crowned it with mock stat- 
ues draped with sheets, and with a 
wonderful gift griffin, —all of them 
had a hand in the carpentering of 
this triumphal erection. . Then, when 
the day arrived, and it proved 4o be 
the one great success of that gSason, 
what pleasure it was to the workers, 
and to their friends also, looking out 
eagerly from their respective balco- 
nies for their advent! Regnault says 
in a letter: “Our car was a great 
success. We were greatly applauded, 
and received numberless bouquets 
from the little hands of English and 
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American ladies, who, for the most 
part, were jolies comme des ceurs.” 
The “ Automedon” was just com- 
pleted, when a serious accident came 
near putting an end to the painter's 
work forever. With his usual reck- 
lessness, he insisted on riding a beau- 
tiful horse that had thrown his 
former master, the general of the 
Pontifical Zouaves. The first few 
attempts were successful ; but one cer- 
tain July afternoon he engaged to 
ride with a charming lady of Ameri- 
can birth, whose portrait he was 
painting, and with her husband, the 
Vicomte de D . Once out of the 
Porta del Popolo, on his way to join 
his friends, the horse took it into his 
head to return to his stables; and a 
fierce struggle between the two wills 
took place, It lasted half an hour, 
during which a water-vender’s stall 
was overturned, and the promenaders 
scattered in terror: finally the brute 
took the bit between his teeth, and 
dashed himself against a heavy cart, 
pitching his rider over it. The 
young man fell heavily on his head 
fracturing the skull. In a letter to 
his friend, M. Arthur Duparc, he 
describes his adventure, ending by 
these words: “I passed forty-eight 
hours with my head in ice, like a bot- 
tle of champagne frappé ; and four 
days after I was-out of bed. I am 
not yet closed up, and have some fear 
that the few ideas I have will escape 
by the crack.” To be out of bed 
four days after such an accident was 
an evident imprudence, It resulted 
in a serious fever, from which he had 
not yet fully recovered when he went 
to Spain, a month later. sad 
It is here that Regnault’s artistic 
career in its most characteristic 
phase begins. The severe. Italian 
masters frightened him. In Spain, 
he found Velasquez, before whom he 
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fell down, worshipping. This was the 
master whom he had long sought. 
His letters at this period are sin- 
gularly interesting, not only because 
they show us the man and the artist, 
living, breathing, feeling, but be- 
cause he at the same time gives a 
vivid picture of Madrid in revolu- 
tion. He causes the heroes of the 
day — Prim, Serrano, Milany del 
Bosck — to appear living before us. 
He had already begun to paint in the 
museum, making studies from various 
pictures, and a copy of the “ Lances” 
by Velasquez, when he was requested 
to paint a portrait of Prim. This 
was an order after his own heart: it 
was to be a portrait as he understood 
portraits, —heroic and historical. He 
hired a large painting-room, and set 
to work with great ardor. The stables 
of the palace were put at his disposi- 
tion; and there he studied horses to 
his heart’s content. Perhaps this 
was the happiest period of his life. 
He had as yet received no check; 
all had gone well with him; he had 
many very devoted friends; he was 
noticed by those whom he then 
looked upon as heroes ; his work was 
after his own heart; he was in the 
first flush of his enthusiasm for 
Spain, and beginning thoroughly to 
realize the extent of his own powers; 
and he could show off his gymnastic 
prowess before gravely enthusiastic 
gitanas, Later, his name was in all 
men’s mouths. He became the sub- 
ject of warm admiration, and as 
warm animadversion,—a sure sign 
of originality. But fame astonished 
him even more than it delighted; for 
he knew himself to be far beneath 
his own exalted ideal. Once writing 
to his father, he says, “Upon my 
word, I think your Parisians are 
crazy to make such a fuss about me: 
they must be sadly in want of some- 
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thing to do.” Then, too, later, there 
was the shadow of a great disappoint- 
ment over him, all the harder to bear, 
that it was quite unexpected. It 
came in this way : — 

The large portrait of Gen. Prim 
had been commenced, and nearly fin- 
ished, without having been seen once 
by the original. In those early days 
of his power, the popular hero had no 
time to give for sittings; and the 
artist was forced to content himself 
with studying the face at evening 
assemblies or on public festivals. To 
describe this portrait, it will be well 
to borrow portions of Théophile Gau- 
tier’s article on it, written when the 
work was exhibited in Paris : — 

“The general is represented on 
horseback, bare-headed. He is pale. 
The wind playing with his hair, which 
already grows thin and spare, has dried 
some locks of it on his forehead. On 
his countenance, which he endeavors 
to keep calm, one reads the joys and 
the cares of triumph. . . . Juan Prim 
is checking his steed, a magnificent 
Andalusian, on whose black coat 
tremble satin-like lights: he shakes 
his mane, and covers his bit with 
foam. ... If he obeys, it is as a slave, 
trembling with fury, and meditating 
a revolt... . But Prim is not alone 
on the canvas. A tumultuous crowd 
in the background rushes on behind 
him with cries and violent gesticula- 
tions. Mixed with’ the men in 
uniforms, there are others, with their 
vests thrown, Marseillaise fashion, over 
the shoulder. Some wave standards ; 
others toss up their hats; others, 
again, brandish improvised weapons. 
All this is in a luminous disorder, in 
the midst of which the young painter, 
with his rapid brush, has sketched, 
in all their picturesque raggedness, 
the types and popular costumes of 
Spain.” 
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This portrait, which, for certain 
qualities, is the finest of Regnault’s 
works, had the misfortune not to 
please Gen. Prim. By a singular 
freak, the popular idol of the day 
thought that his attitude was wanting 
‘in dignity; that he was represented 
too much as the leader of a mob; to 
use his own words, that he was 
“depetgné, indecent.” He found, 
perhaps, that the Count de Reuss 
and Marquis de Castillejos was lost 
in the man whom all named, as by 
instinct, simply “Prim.” The petty 
vanity which lurks even in the souls 
of heroes was roused and hurt. He 
showed this with a bluntness which 
affected the painter seriously; the 
more so, as all the general’s intimates 
had expressed themselves delighted 
with the work. All Regnault’s glory 
seemed to crumble from beneath him 
at this unexpected failure. More 
than this, counting on the price of 
the picture as a certainty, he had 


gone to considerable expense, and 
now found himself obliged to start 
immediately for Rome, where his 
duties as pensionnaire recalled him, 
and with barely money enough to 
take him there, travelling third class 


all the way. It was cold and damp, 
so that he suffered no little misery on 
this journey; yet he found himself 
regretting, as he himself expressed 
it, that there was no sixth class 
attached to the railways and steam- 
boats. This sudden check affected 
him seriously. He wrote a letter full 
of dignity to Gen. Prim, informing 
him that he desired to retain the 
picture for himself. In answer, the 
general sent many apologies for his 
brusque manners, but silently acqui- 
esced in the new arrangement. The 
portrait now belongs to the Luxem- 
bourg Collection. - : 

It was about this time that his 
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friends noticed a change in Reg- 
nault’s character. He became far 
more serious; and it was sometimes a 
great effort for him to break a silence 
in which he nourished many thoughts, 
This was not the result merely of 
his disappointment, from which he 
rallied before long, to throw himself 
more feverishly than ever into his 
work: it was rather that his love for 
that work assumed more and more 
the proportions of an absorbing pas- 
sion. He has been accused more 
than once of inordinate ambition, 
and of seeking merely after effect; 
but his was a noble ambition, which 
sprang from an all-pervading love of 
his art; and the apparent seeking 
after effect was the result of his con- 
tempt for all arbitrary rules, and the 
uneasy seeking of his original genius 
after an outlet worthy of it. Then, 
too, he was fired with emulation. At 
Madrid he had seen the works of 
Vortuny, his rival, and, if we take 
his word for it, his superior. In one 
of his letters he says, “That fellow 
is astonishing! There are some 
marvels in his painting-room. He 
is, undoubtedly, the master of us 
young painters.” In the same letter 
he exclaims, “Ah, Vortuny! you 
take my sleep from me.” 

Once more in Rome, he went to 
work at his second envoi, “ Judith and 
Holofernes:” at the same time he 
began a study from a characteristic 
peasant-girl, which study became his 
“Salome.” In his disappointments, 
in the inevitable discouragements to 
which artists in every branch are 
subject, as well as in his astonishing 
successes, Regnault found a constant 
and sympathetic friend in his di- 
rector, M. Hebert. Yet, if ever two 
remarkable talents were opposed, 
those of the director and his favorite 
pensionnaire were so; the elder man 
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belonging: to the romantic school of 
art, bringing out sentiment and-mel- 
ancholy revery from each touch of 
his brush; while the younger, with 
his dashing manner, his love of color, 
seeing in all things an effect to be 
produced, rather than a subtle senti- 
ment to be expressed, followed closely 
in the footprints of his chosen mas- 
ter, Velasquez, who was, to quote his 
words, “Le peintre le plus peintre 
qui fut jamais.” To the honor of 
both be. it said, that this difference 
of temperament, this opposition of 

lent, never sufficed to cool the 
riendship which each entertained for 
the other. 

But, after that first visit to Spain, 
Rome lost its charm for Regnault. 
There is a certain melancholy —com- 
posed, perhaps, of the sighs of many 
ages — weighing over the Eternal City, 
which oppressed his vigorous nature. 
He longed for more light still, more 
color, for Spain, for something be- 
yond Spain even, — for the rich and 
glowing East. He exclaimed once, 
“ T hunger, and have not wherewithal 


to eat!” He could not be content 


until he finally decided once more 
to leave Italy for Spain, fixing his 
departure for the following summer. 

Meanwhile his picture of “Judith,” 
sent to the Beaux Arts, excited even 
more attention than his previous 
works. His talent became a field of 
battle, whereon different opinions 
clashed and fought. Théophile Gau- 
tier, faithful to the sincere admiration 
which this young and fiery genius 
had excited in him, wrote an elabo- 
rate article in praise of the work; 
while M. Paul de Saint Victor, who 
headed the malecontents, even while 
he acknowledged great talent in 
the painter, condemned the picture 
as wanting in sentiment, and false to 
the rules of true art. 


The composition may’ be briefly 
described’ thus: — 

Holofernes, stretched on a couch, 
covered with the skins of lions and 
rich Oriental draperies, is sleeping the 
heavy sleep of satiety. His head is 
such a one as may be seen on the 
ancient bass-reliefs of Nineveh, — 
thick-lipped, crisp-haired, sensual. 
Judith, lifting the tent-curtain, ap- 
pears; a poniard held firmly in her 
right hand, but almost hidden by her 
skirt. Her beauty is of a pale; 
almost a spectral kind; and there is 
in the face the awful quiet which im- 
mediately precedes an act of heroism, 
or a crime. A dress of black velvet 
falls from the hips; while a transpar- 
ent chemise of magnificently rich 
tissue, and a loose sack of Eastern 
gauze, embroidered in gold, with a 
shimmer of colors in it, complete this 
strange costume. Behind Judith 
appears a dark-skinned woman, who 
awaits her burden with cruel pa- 
tience. A handkerchief of superb 
yellow is twisted about her head, and 
absolutely lights up the dark shadow 
in which the whole figure is envel- 
oped. 

Regnault sent this picture with 
some trepidation, and obtained from 
the jury the permission to write “not 
finished” under it. From that time 
forward, the eyes of the art-loving 
public were fixed on the young pen- 
sionnaire of the Villa Medici, as on 
a great hope; for, unfinished as his 
picture might be, its serious qualities 
were acknowledged by adverse as well 
as by friendly critics. 

The - beginning of August saw 
Henri Regnault leaving that Rome 
which had ceased to satisfy him, and 
which he was never again to see. 
He desired to spend some time in 
Spain, on his way to Africa: from 
there he dreamed of going to Asia; 


























but that was a dream never to be 
accomplished. His journey to Gra- 
nada made a great impression on him. 
The richness and beauty of the coun- 
try through which he travelled caused 
him once again to find the elasticity 
of enthusiasm. But it was at Gra- 
nada itself, in the Alhambra, that his 
nature was stirred co its innermost 
depths : there, at last, he found that 
color, richness, and wonderful ele- 
gance, the longing after which had 
always haunted him like asoul-thirst. 
Let-us listen to his own words. Writ- 
ing to his father, he says, — 

“What a fairy-scene! What a 
marvel! How shall I ever render 
the roseate light which pervades this 
enchanted palace, or the golden re- 
flections of the shadows? - You can 
imagine nothing so strange, so ex- 
quisite.” Again he says, “ That the 
earth should cease to turn, that the 
stars should fall, that towns should 
crumble away, that mountains should 
become valleys,— what would all that 
be to us, if only the Alhambra were 
spared! ... . Granada is the beauty 
of beauties, — Granada, with her skies 
of lapis, her rose-tinted towers and 
forts, her Alhambra built all of gold, 
of silver, of diamonds, in one word, 
of all the riches.of the earth!” Later 
in a letter to the Duchess C. , her- 
self an artist, still more enamoured, 
he exclaims, “ Every, day we” [his 
friend, M, George. Clairin, was the 
faithful companion of those later 
years] “go to the divine Alhambra, 
whose walls are laces of amethysts 
and. roses in the morning, of dia- 
monds at mid-day, and of green gold, 
of red brass, when the sun goes down. 
We stay there until the moon comes, 
seeking us out; when she has sent 
us a few kisses, and hushed to sleep 
the spirits of the fairies and genii, 
who chiselled this palace of wonders, 
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then we regretfully turn away.” He 
ends with this cry of love: “My 
divine mistress, the Alhambra, calls 
me. She has sent one of her lovers, 
the sun, to tell me that her toilet is 
completed, that she is beautiful, and 
that she awaits me.” 

One can feel the artist’s life-blood 
leaping through those burning words. 
At last his passionate craving for the 
beautiful was satisfied. 

In December he left Spain to pur- 
sue his search after light and color, 
which the winter clouds then ob- 
secured in Granada. He established 
himself with Clairin at Tangiers. 
Here he soon went to work in a 
large improvised painting-room, into 
which he could let floods of light. at 
will. 

From Tangiers he sent his favorite 
work, his “Salome,” to the Salon of 
1870. That done, he turned his 
attention to studies for a large and 
gorgeous picture, which he destined 
for his last envoi as pensionnaire, 
and which the administration of the 
Luxmbourg had expressed the inten- 
tion to purchase. This great work, 
which, alas! was never to be painted, 
he saw vividly with his mind’s eye. 
It will be well here to insert some 
extracts from a description which he 
gives of what he intended should be 
his greatest work. The scene was to 
be laid in an inner court of a palace 
resembling the Alhambra. 

“A Moorish king appears, seen 
through the arch of an immegse 


doorway, magnificently attired, and 


seated on a horse richly caparisoned. 
He is impassible, looking at space, 
like the Sphinx of .Egypt or an 
Indian idol. At his feet, humbly pros- 
trate, and offering his swerd, is the 
general of his armies, a hero who has 
just conquered for him a new prov- 
ince. ...- Qn white marble steps, 
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whereon are thrown rich carpets, are 
posted warriors, the handsomest 
among his officers, who have brought 
back standards taken from the enemy, 
and a sword, that of the Christian king 
or general. Two barges are fastened 
to the last step: from one, the chief 
with his officers has just stepped; in 
the other, some fine negroes keep 
watch over a group of women, — the 
most beautiful among the fair Chris- 
tians of the conquered province, . . . 
Everywhere there must be gold, 
splendid draperies: every thing must 
be gorgeous and rich, — architecture, 
weapons, jewels, the women’s flesh- 
tints; and in the midst of all this one 
must be made to feel the dread weight 
of Mahometan despotism, apathy, and 
cruelty.” 

While this grand conception occu- 
pied Regnault’s mind, the “Salome ” 
was exhibited; and once more was 
waged the war of opinions. During 
the whole duration of the exhibition, 
the crowd, — ever changing, but never 
diminishing, — which gathered about 
this picture, proved what the public 
thought of it. M. De Saint Victor, 
his severest judge, accused the girl’s 
figure of thinness and want of relief; 
but even he allows himself to be car- 
ried away by something like enthu- 
siasm at the magical effect of what 
he insists on calling a tour de force. 
This picture represents the daughter 
of Herodias, just after her dance, 
seated, and holding the platter which 
is to receive the head of St. John the 
Baptist. She is fantastically dressed, 
after the fashion of a dancer, who is 
determined to turn the head of her 
audience. Her yellow tunic is fas- 
tened on the right shoulder with a 
medallion of silver and jet: over the 
other shoulder is thrown a scarf of 
tender rose-color, which almost min- 
gles with the flesh-tints. A wide sash 





of violet, and a gauzy gold-colored 
skirt, most harmoniously complete 
this mad dress. A bracelet of green 
enamel, representing a viper with 
ruby eyes, encircles the delicate arm, 
which is that of a very young girl. 
Her beauty is of a strange kind. She 
has a fair skin, and a mass of wild 
black hair, which is singularly telling 
against the background, formed by a 
curtain of golden yellow. Painters, 
alone, will understand the difficulty 
of carrying out such a “symphony of 
yellow,” as Gautier calls it. 

This work obtained for Regnault a 
medal; and many among the jury 
were of the opinion that he deserved 
the great Medal of Honor: but he 
was still so young, that this was re- 
served for what he in future might 
produce. His success did not intoxi- 
cate him: indeed, the severity of his 
judgments on himself prevented him 
from indulging in any thing like 
vanity. With this unaffected mod- 
esty, however, was joined a thorough 
belief in his own views of art, in his 
worship of sun-light, in contradis- 
tinction to the “ gray school, ” as he 
called it. Writing on this subject to 
a friend, one who, like M. de Saint 
Victor, complained of a certain want 
of substance in Regnault’s figures, 
he says, — 

“T regret not being able to see my 
works at the exhibition; for then.I 
should discover my faults for myself. 
I confess to you that I avoid the 
modéle quand méme. I avoid the 
abuse of black in painting. It is 
our dirty studios of Paris, with 
their gray, dark-green, or red-brown 
walls, which give us absurdly heavy 
shadows, which, in their turn, call for 
exaggerated modelling. . . . Believe 
me when I say that I do not, as it 
pleases some critics to affirm, seek 
originality at any price....I1 do 
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what comes into my head, what to 
me appears quite simple and natural.” 

In the midst of his work, of his 
ardent dreams for the future, disturb- 
ing rumors came to him. The war 
between France and Prussia was de- 
clared; and Regnault soon realized 
that he was a man, a patriot, even 
more than a painter. He could not 
rest. 

It was almost simultaneously with 
the news of the first French disasters, 
that the exhibition of the Beaux Arts 
was opened. In obedience to the 
rule, Regnault sent to it his copy of 
the “ Lances,” as wellas a picture 
entitled, “Execution without Trial 
under the Moorish Kings of Granada.” 
Few persons could at such a moment 
think of art; and the exhibition was 
almost deserted : still the critics were 
struck with the rare and strange 
qualities of the “Execution.” <A 
singular picture it certainly is. It 
may briefly be described thus : — 

Steps of white marble, occupy- 
ing the whole width of the canvas, 
lead up to a chamber of Arabian 
architecture, in the style of the Hall 
of the Abencerrages. All the back- 
ground is flooded with light, indicat- 
ing outside ardent sunshine, and fierce 
heat. The victim and his executioner 
are alone. On the steps, the head, 
already severed from the trunk, is 
seen foreshortened. Slowly wiping 
his sword on the wrong side of his 
dress, the impassible executioner 
stands, throwing down a look at his 
bloody work. His head is half turned 
away, and held high. The expression 
is a singular mixture of disdain and 
melancholy, of a ferocity that is ter- 
ribly calm and thoughtful, in which 
there is no passion. It is an expres- 


sion in which Oriental fatalism is im- 
printed: it seems to say, “It was 
decreed.” The keynote of the com- 





position is a pool of blood, which 
stains the white of the step, and vio- 
lently contrasts with it. This domi- 
nant is caught up in the answering 
tones of the réd cap which covers the 
executioner’s head, in the rosy tints 
of his dress, and of the background. 

This was Regnault’s last picture. 
When he saw it again in Paris, he 
grew dissatisfied with his work, and 
understood the danger of painting 
under floods of light. But, whatever 
criticism one may feel inclined to 
make with regard to this picture (and 
fault-finding is so easy), no one can 
deny the originality and vigor of the 
painter’s genius. 

The time was now. drawing near 
when the absorbing passion of work 
could no longer satisfy Henri Reg- 
nault. About the middle of Septem- 
ber, he left Tangiers in haste, with 
his friend Cleirin, fearing that he 
might even then be too late to take 
his part in the defence of the capital. 
The story of those sad months is too 
fresh in the minds of men to need 
recalling. Those who hastily accuse 
the French of frivolity and weakness 
would do well to remember that the 
sufferings of the siege were hard to 
bear; that they were endured with 
heroic patience, and with still more 
heroic cheerfulness. Among the de- 
fenders of Paris, none did their duty 
more simply and faithfully than the 
young artists, who hastened in great 
fumbers to leave their beloved occu- 
pations in order to shoulder the mus- 
ket, and to learn the humble duties 
of common soldiers. All honor to 
them for it! As grand prix de 
Rome, Regnault was exempted from 
military service, forbidden, indeed, by 
the regulations, to visit Paris. If his 
patriotism ‘was a fault, his friends, 
even in their moments of deepest grief, 
could not blame him for it. 
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These sad days were not without 
their ray of brightness. It was dur- 
ing the siege that Regnault became 
engaged to a young lady, whom, for 
some time past, he had dreamed of 
making his wife. In her salon, 
weaving bright day-dreams of what 
their future was to be, he would for- 
get privations, and the cold, from 
which he, the lover of the burning 
South, suffered, even more than. his 
companions. Rampart duty during 
the bitter December and January 
nights tried him far more than hun- 
ger. His endurance, however, and 
his simple obedience, won for him the 
admiration of his superiors. His 
captain wished to raise him from the 
ranks; but he answered, in a letter 
full of simplicity and patriotism, that 
“it would be a pity to spoil a good 
soldier for the sake of making a 
mediocre officer.” 

On the 19th of January, 1871, Reg- 
nault, probably the last victim of an 
heroic defence, was killed, — struck 


on the left temple by a rifle-ball, at 
the battle of Buzenval. 
No need to add more. 
something so pathetic in a young life 
full of promise, suddenly, unexpected- 
ly cut off, before that promise could 
be fully redeemed, that words fail to 


There is 


express it. Many tears have been 
shed, many tributes of affection and 
admiration deposited on his tomb. 
Following in the wake of others 
better fitted to do him honor, the 
writer, who knew him well, offers in 
her turn this slight token of esteem 
to the memory of Henri Regnault. 
Mary HEAty. 





WINCKELMANN’S LETTERS. 


No more striking contrast can be 
found between our criticisms and 
methods and those of a century ago 


Winckelmann’s Letters. 


than is presented in looking over the 
lately published closing volume of 
Winckelmann’s Life and Letters. by 
Justi. The fashions of art change as 
well as the methods of criticising and 
approaching it. But Winckelmann’s 
“History of Art” remains as the 
standard work of criticism and in- 
formation, while opinions upon sepa- 
rate schools and periods of art have 
passed through all the different phases 
to a complete re-action. 

This second and last volume ‘em- 
braces Winckelmann’s life in Rome, 
the shorter and happier part of his 
life, where gradually he found all his 
tastes gratified, and every adaptation 
for carrying out his most favorite 
studies. He found, directly upon 
arriving in Rome, a shelter and wel- 
come in the home and atelier of a 
German artist, whose experience and 
acquaintance in works of art lent him 
much that was valuable,— Raphael 
Mengs. Their contemporaries were 
unwilling to say which owed the 
other the most in their artistic inter- 
course. 

He won the favor of an ecclesias- 
tical prince, who placed at his dispo- 
sition his library, the work of his life. 
A prelate of refinement, a Greek 
scholar, led him into the circle of the 
literati of Rome, most difficult of 
access. This genial prelate enjoyed 
the reading of Aristophanes; he 
occasionally played on the “clavicen- 
tolo,” or indulged in a song. 

Meanwhile Winckelmann had been 
making a careful study of the antique, 
comparing notes with his countryman, 
Mengs. 

The first half of the eighteenth 
century was a golden time for the 
libraries of Rome. These Italian 
libraries had an especial charm. They 
were usually disposed in one immense 
room; any division of the books would 
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have been considered barbarous. In 
it large mumbers of readers and 
students could sit and study. 

That of the Cardinal Passionei, 
which was now laid open to Winckel- 
mann, was one of the most imposing 
private libraries of Rome; and. its 
owner was a true lover and connoisseur 
of books. He would not allow of 
any numbering of his books, as he 
preferred “to. know himself where 
each one stood.” He was a whole 
library in himself. If any vexed 
matter or subject came in question he 
could tell the author, the meaning and 
the correct way of reading any intri- 
cate passage. “His whole library;” 
declared a witty French lady, “ap- 
peared in his conversation, filtered 
into his memory, colored his ideas, 
ruled mine, and instructed me at the 
same time.” 

The cardinal’s villa was a favored 
place, where he assembled his guests 
without restraint. 

From the freedom of this ecclesias- 
tical court, Winckelmann passed into 
that of Cardinal Archinto in the 
Palace Bramante,—‘“an immense 
building,” Winckelmann says, “in the 
middle of the city; yet one seems to 
be in the country, for the building is 
so large, that one hears nothing of the 
noise in the streets, which is still as 
great as in Juvenal’s time. I have 
five rooms here, se many chambers, 
and a kitchen; and my sitting-room 
has a large balcony, and looks down 
upon the Piazza.” 

On a journey to Naples he meets 
with a brilliant reception; and Her- 
culaneum, which the learned men of 
Naples had not ventured or wished 
to describe, seemed to lay itself open 
for him. 

An old collector of gems in Florence 
died, a fellow-countryman, Philip von 
Stosch. Winckelmann had for a short 
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time been in correspondence with him 
before his death ; and the nephew and 
heir invited him to examine this val- 
uable cabinet, and make known its 
contents. » In a visit of nearly a year 
in Florence, he made this interesting 
collection his study, which gave him 
a leading position among the first 
connoisseurs of his time in this de- 
partment. 

And at last he became the com- 
panion and friend of the Cardinal 
Albani of Rome, who stood at the 
head of archwological knowledge. 
Here ho had at his command not 
merely books and works of art, — but 
all the traditions of antiquarian re- 
search were within his reach in the 
extensive knowledge of his patron. 

“T am lodged in his palace,” he 
writes, “in the most charming and 
comfortable way, in four small rooms, 
which I have furnished at my own 
cost. The palace where I live is in 
the most beautiful spot in Rome; and 
my rooms have the loveliest view 
over gardens, ruins, all Rome as far 
as Frascati and the Castle Gandolfo.” 
Two rooms opened upon the garden. 
“My companions are the old Greeks,” 
meaning Aristophanes, Plato, Homer, 
Sophocles and his companions; and 
in time he added busts of the best 
statues, and a little collection of an- 
tiques, the gift of the cardinal. But 
these were “young Greeks,” the 
beautiful head of Pan, a bit of relievo, 
Bacchus as Victor, &. He hoped 
that here would be his permanent 
place of rest, and that he might 
remain here himself, even after the 
death of his patron. 

It remained, indeed, his place of 
rest, broken not by the death of his 
patron, but by his own death. 

For nearly ten years this was his 
home, most favorable for his study 
and his work. “ After a life of doubt 
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and change, of seeking and serv- 
ing and darkness, he came out into 
freedom, honor, activity.” Works of 
quick conception and of persevering 
study followed each other rapidly: 
they seemed the work of. his life. 
Italy and Rome had made them pos- 
sible. 

The “ History of Art,” the study of 
works of art, other visits to Naples, 
occupied the years till the last year 
came. 

He had planned to revisit Germany, 
and with a friend set out upon his 
journey thither. But, on the moment 
of reaching Tyrol, a melancholy over- 
came him. He was displeased with 
the landscape. “What rough moun- 
tains! What tasteless architecture!” 
he exclaimed. “Only look at those 
pointed roofs!” His only ¢ry as he 
pursued his way to Munich, was, 
“Let us go back to Rome!” 

He was granted an audience with 
the empress at Schonbrunn. He 
was surrounded by friends and 


admirers; but he could not restrain 


his bitterness and dissatisfaction. 
He wrote back to the cardinal to 
announce his proposed return. 

“T have done my best to be pleased,” 
he wrote to his friends ; “ but my heart 
says ‘No,’ and my antipathy to this 
wearisome journey is not to be re- 
strained.” 

It seems as if a foreshadowing of 
the apprcaching tragedy of his end 
were already darkening his spirit. 
His biographer, Justi, with judg- 
ment attributes it to the natural 
homesickness at the breaking-away 
from his congenial ways of life in 
Rome. With his return to Germany 
came back the remembrance of the 
discomforts and trials of his earlier 
years. Rome, its charming climate, 
its genial welcomes, and his life and 
happiness there, were far away. 
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“ Germany had laid her hands on him 
again. He felt the shudder that 
comes over the convalescent on re- 
turning to the scenes of former illness, 
to its surroundings, its modes of life.” 

Why had he not chosen the other 
course for his journeying which had 
been suggested to him? —to Egypt, 
to Greece, where he could have lived 
over again the Odyssey by the Greek 
islands on the blue sea. 

He must go back to Rome; and he 
passed on from Vienna to Trieste, 
from there to go by water to Ancona. 

“One is shocked,” said a contem- 
porary writer, “at the thought that not 
only it was such a low villain who 
could have murdered a Winckelmann, 
but that a Winckelmann should have 
passed the last week of his life in 
such a cdmpany.” And pitiable it is 
that even the miserable murderer, in 
his confession afterwards, should de- 
clare that the paltry temptation of 
the golden coins, the medals presented 
Winckelmann by the. empress, should 
have been sufficient to have led him 
to the murder of such a man. 

Far away from all who loved or 
knew him, no kindly face to return 
him a glance of farewell, he died, 
surrounded only by the servants of an 
inn, by officials of justice, disturb- 
ing him with questions, by the shades 
of monks and priests with the sym- 
bols of a religion which had never 
been to him more than a inask, a 
means for reaching an end. Must a 
life that had seemed to show such 
fair promises, meeting such golden 
opportunities, so many talents develop- 
ing into their completed work,— must 
all this be cut off in the midst of its 
course by the blind, brutal act of a 
low assassin? 

The biographer, M. Justi, has made 
a most interesting work of his history 
of the life of Winckelmann. He places 
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us in the midst of all its surround- 
ings, describing carefully all those 
who had any influence upon Winckel- 
mann, all whom he himself affected. 
The volumes, for this reason, are 
almost too copious for the hurried 
reading of the present day; but they 
contain a vast amount of interesting 
reading. 

M. Justi, in relating this tragic end 
of Winckelmann’s life, in sympathy 
still with the solitary horror of it, 
closes with these reflections : — 

“ Yet we should consider, as we look 
upon the desolateness of these last 
hours, that Winckelmann in life stood 
alone. None of his family were 
living, and he had never formed new 
ties. He had given up his father-land : 
he had exchanged the church of his 
fathers for one to which he belonged 
only externally. He was citizen of 
the world. He wrote, he himself said, 
for all Europe, for posterity. He was 
half German, half Italian. The dark 
hand of death thrust him back as 
he would return to his native land; 
and before he could reach his beloved 
Italy, in an Italian city belonging 
to the German empire, his life was 
ended.” 

It is the work of such critics as 
Winckelmann that preserves for art its 
title as Fine Art. A life of study and 


refinement, an enthusiasm for “the _ 


beautiful,” gave him the power and 
the tools to become a critic, and make 
his judgments valuable for all time. 
For it is this enthusiasm, allied with 
a pure judgment, that preserves the 
artist in the critic, and gives any 
value to his renderings. 





THE DECORATION OF THE OPERA. 
PAUL BAUDRY. 

This distinguished artist, though 

still a young man, may be called one 

of the heroes in the artist-world of 
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Paris at this time. His well-earned 
reputation as a master in decorative 
art was so thoroughly established, 
that he seems to have been selected 
almost of course to design and pre- 
pare the decorations for the great 
Opera House. Now that most or 
perhaps all of these great paintings are 
in place, they have been received, at 
first, with a general outburst of enthu- 
siasm. We need not say, in this 
world, that this has been followed by 
“ifs” and “ buts,” by doubts more or 
less well founded, and by serious criti- 
cism. The outlines of the more im- 
portant designs have been made 
familiar to the public of France from 
engravings. The paintings them- 
selves undoubtedly form a very noble 
element in the beauty of the great 
monument of fine art for which they 
are produced. It is only to be re- 
gretted, that with the destructive 
power of gas, smoke, and. the other 
nuisances of the theatre, it can hardly 
be hoped that they will long remain 
in that radiant brilliancy of color 
which is evidently a delight to the 
Parisian heart and eye. 

From a full paper by René Ménard 
in the “Gazette des Beaux Arts,” we 
take such parts as will give to our 
readers an idea of the general plan 
of these great works of decoration. 

As soon as M. Baudry knew that 
this gigantic work was to be in- 
trusted to him, he entered on careful 
studies of the best decorative art of 
former times. He then made beauti- 
ful copies from Michael Angelo’s 
frescoes and MRaphael’s cartoons. 
With such inspiration he changed 
M. Garnier’s original plans. As he 
has arranged it, the foyer of the opera 
is decorated by three great oval paint- 
ings, twelve pictures for the vous- 
soirs, some high panels, —of which 
each displays one Muse, —and ten 
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medallions, representing children with 
various emblems. The general idea 
corresponds perfectly with the pur- 
pose of the building; and, begin- 
ning from the great central picture, 
it is easy to trace along the idea by 
which the arrangement of the several 
groups is made. 

Allegorical representations of Har- 
mony, Poetry, and Melody, occupy the 
middle of this great central picture; 
while Glory holds palms for the vic- 
tors, and different genii, in the form 
of children, are clustered in the archi- 
tectural border of all this composi- 
tion. 

The places of Harmony, Melody. 
and Poetry being thus secured, the 
figures of Tragedy and Comedy are 
placed in the two other ovals, as the 
persons for whose inspirations the 
building is devoted. 

In the voussoirs are displayed the 
blessings which Poetry and Music 
have given tomen. The two largest 
represent Parnassus, with Apollo sur- 
rounded by Muses and the great mas- 
ters of music; and the other, the 
“ poets, who have been fathers of 
civilization.” Homer inspires ar- 
tists, authors, and heroes; Hesiod is 
teaching men agriculture; Orpheus 
is singing; while temples are rising 
to the music of Amphion. 

In the other voussoirs are the 
“ Judgment of Paris,” “ Apollo con- 
quering Marsyas,” the “Dream of 
Ste. Cecilia,” and “Saul calmed by 
David.” There is a charming eclogue 
for pastoral music, and a picture of 
fight for military music. For dan- 
cing. we have poor Salome, crazy 
menads, Corybantes dancing around 
the infant Jupiter; and, as the con- 
clusion of the series, the triumph of 
art over death is personified by the 
group of Orphens and Eurydice. 


The Muses are represented, each on 
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a long panel of gold placed between 
the several voussoirs which have been 
described. 

All this decoration is wrought out 
with wonderful distinctness, and on a 
plan so complete, that we have almost 
a right to say that each picture sug- 
gests that which comes next. The 
ovals of the ceiling are the more gen- 
eral andsymbolical; while in the vous- 
soirs there are more definite subjects, 
which can be more precisely ren- 
dered. The artist has chosen to vary 
his execution, also, in reference to 
the nature of the subject, and the dis- 
tance of the spectator. The painting 
of the ceiling, therefore, which in 
some sort represents the sky, and is, 
of course, the most distant part of the 
decoration, is brilliant in conception, 
and executed with bold touches, and 
designs firmly accented ; while that of 
the voussoirs, of which the subject is 
more real, is wrought out much more 
soberly, with execution corresponding 
to the sentiment. 


Decorative art of this character 
must adapt itself to architectural 
requisitions, as well as to those of 
painting. M. Paul Baudry has re- 
turned to the noblest traditions of his 
art in the great central painting of 
the ceiling, of which the first merit 
is, that it is really a plafond. That 
is to say, he knew that it was to be 
seen by people on every side of the 
house, that it could therefore have no 
proper top nor bottom; and he has 
therefore made a sort of radiating 
composition, where the eye of the 
spectator, wherever he may be, may 
readily take in the plan of the whole. 
In order, then, to avoid confusion, 
and lead the eye naturally to the cen- 
tre, he has surrounded the central 
picture with an architectural design, 























which seems to rise perpendicularly, 
with a balustrade receding from the 
eye, into space. At the two ends you 
see rich Corinthian columns, with 
capitals of gold; and the architec- 
tural theme thus treated makes an 
ingenious division between the solid 
part of the building and the ideal 
scene which passes in the sky. Along 
the steps of this imaginary balustrade 
are genii lying at irregular intervals, 
resting on the columns, or on the 
stairway itself; and these are a sort of 
intermediate chorus between the real 
world which they look down upon, and 
the imaginary beings above, whom 
one of them points out from his place 
below. 

‘Without the means of illustrating, 
even in outlines, the several groups, 
we must not attempt to describe the 
composition. One cannot but believe 
that in Paul Baudry’s long residences 
in Madrid and in Venice, he has, in 
his study of color, drawn his inspira- 
tion from Paul Veronese and Velas- 
quez. But he has gone beyond them, 
and has attempted to borrow from the 
Orientals the secret of their brilliant 
and clear color. The dominating 
principle of color in the ceiling of 
the opera will be found in the mar- 
riage of green and blue in the drapery 
of Melody and Harmony, which are 
the two principal figures. You can- 
not see them without recalling that 
beautiful Persian porcelain, in which 
these two colors, which seem to us so 
often to be antipathetic, are so har- 
moniously allied. The deep blue of 
the drapery of Harmony is skilfully 
sustained by the light blue of the 
sky; and the somewhat subdued reds 
in the drapery of Glory counterbal- 
ance admirably the beautiful green 
tints in the drapery of Melody. The 
garlands of foliage in the balustrade 
of the architectural work give yet 
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another tone of green, just broken, 
where we need it broken, by the lilac 
blossoms of glycine. With all the 
seductions of the richest palette, the 
charming harmony of colors makes a 
real feast for the eye. 

We must not attempt to describe 
the symbols or emblems of the vari- 
ous figures in the smaller ovals, more 
than we have done in speaking of those 
in the larger. Thalia holds in one 
hand a bunch of rods, while she pulls 
off the lion’s skin in which a fawn has 
disguised himself. By her side, M. 
Baudry has represented the genius 
of modern French comedy by a young 
man with ironical expression, whose 
genius is just intimated by a little 
flame above his head. He is aiming 
an arrow at the impostor whom Thalia 
has detected. The arrow is epigram ; 
and this young man is what the 
French call Esprit. This personifi- 
cation is M. Baudry’s own. He has 
regarded the piquant dialogue of the 
French stage as something which has 
a character all its own, which can 
never be rendered but by the skill of 
the French stage. He has hoped to 
express this in the physiognomy of 
his Thalia, who looks more like a 
modern Parisienne than any sculp- 
tor’s ideal. Her head is not quite 
regular; and, by an intentional vari- 
ation, the ‘painter has given to the 
mouth a direction not quite parallel 
to the line of the eyes. The result is 
what we may call a biting expression, 
which is just what he sought for: 
we must not blame M. Baudry for 
abandoning the traditions. He want- 
ed a French Thalia, and he has made 
one. His Melpomene is classic, be- 
cause he wanted to imply that the 
chefs d’euvre of the great stage are 
always our models; but his Thalia is 
modern, because comedy in our hands 
is something wholly new. 
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These three great oval compart- 
ments are superb in coloring, and 
will have the most magnificent effect. 
The tones are boldly laid on, and are 
rather in juxtaposition than run into 
each other; so that they will hold all 
their intensity at the enormous height 
of the ceiling. The sky, painted 
with broken touches, which express 
the vibrations of a fluid, is wonder- 
fully limpid and deep. Both in con- 
ception and execution, M. Baudry 
has shown power that the critics had 
not given him credit for. 

Of the voussoirs, which, as we 
have said, are wholly different, both 
in plan and in execution, we must 
speak on another occasion. 


COLOR AT TABLE. 


In a recent “ London Spectator,” a 
pleasant “Chat about Dining” con- 
tains a flight of fancy over the 
greater possibilities of the dinner- 
table, which deserves a place in the 
region of fine-art speculation. The 
writer says, — 


“With the Russian dinner, breadth in a 
table is not required, but length. A strip 
of a fable, broad enough to hold two plates 
opposite each other, and leave six inches 
between them, is ample for mere utility; 
and we may question if the demands of 
the eye require more than six inches more. 
That gives room for candelabra, which may 
widen in the air, not on the table; and for 
as much color, preferentially in the shape 
of flowers, as the eye can bear without 
either weariness or the sense of special at- 
traction: and what more is required? Itis 
horrible heresy, no doubt; but we hold still 
that the white damask table-cloth, though 
an excellent ground color, throwing every- 
thing else up, is not the only color which 
would be pleasing: it refracts light a little 
too much, even if you like brilliance; and, 
as any dealer will tell you, it almost annuls 
the effect of that most beautiful of modern 
creations, English table-glass. Will 


somebody just try damask the color of 
rich cream, or of that teint degradé—the 
soft, gray green— which Mr. Morris is so 
fond of for his walls?” 
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The beautiful display of Canton 
china lately to be seen at the ware- 
house of the Sandwich Glass Com- 
pany encourages the idea of color 
upon the dinner-table. One whole 
set was of salmon-color upon white, 
rich and warm in tone; another, more 
subdued, a sort of mosaic of blues 
and greens, with gold and reds inter- 
mixed. Upon some of the plates 
Chinese ladies fell into attitudes, and 
waved their gaudy fans. The punch- 
bowls, raised upon black stands, 
glowed with all imaginable confusion 
of color and form in the designs within 
their depths. 

With such materials as these, there 
is no reason why our dinner-tables 
should not become a new field for 
artistic combination and effect. Un- 
der the control of some inspired head 
butler, may we not hope to-be con- 
ducted, in a dinner, through a whole 
series of artistic emotions? The soup 
—which should be mock-turtle— 
may be served &@ la Rembrandt, in 
blue Nankin china, the light arranged , 
to cast heavy shadows over the un- 
draped mahogany. Without here 
deciding upon all the courses, we may 
imagine the dessert after Rubens, 
—heaps of oranges massed upon 
a red table-cloth, with glasses and 
finger-bowls of blue, while coffee and 
chasse-café, with the aid of Sévres 
or Dresden, gleaming silver, and 
sparkling glass, may gain all the airy 
charm of a Greuze. 





Some excellent bronzes have been 
shown in Boston lately, the work of a 
young American, Mr. T. H. Bartlett, 
a pupil of Fremiet of Paris, whose 
statue of Joan of Arc is called “the 
best bronze equestrian statue since 
the Renaissance.” 

Fremiet ranks next to Barryé. 
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Mr. Bartlett has been wise in putting 
himself under the direction of a real 
master, and is more than wise in re- 
maining with him for several years 
more of study. These works, which 
were at Mr. Doll’s gallery, are mostly 
studies, as it were, in bronze. They 
show emphatically that Mr. Bartlett 
has started rightly, and that his 
intention is, to be able, in time, to 
do work that is worth the doing. 


His figures are full of life and move-- 


ment, and free from the weak pretti- 
ness of a great deal of modern 
sculpture. His work is marked by 
force, decision, and great earnestness. 
In the casting of his bronzes, he 
trusts no founder, attending to the 
work himself. 

The grouping of the two figures, the 
soldier carrying the wounded drum- 
mer-boy, is in a high degree, skilful 
and masterly. These figures seem 
vital as life itself. The casting of 
the group is something worthy of 
note. It was done in a single piece, 
and exhibited just as it came from 
the mould, without. retouch from file 
or chisel. 
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We shall watch Mr. Bartlett’s 
career with interest, inasmuch as his 
aims are of the highest; and his 
praiseworthy ambition is seconded by 
great power of work. 


SWISS ARCHITECTURE. 

One of our spirited young archi- 
tects has done a kind thing for boys 
and girls, for which they will thank 
him at Christmas. He is Mr. George 
Tilden, who has arranged a series of 
studies which are careful and correct, 
by which an ingenious boy or girl can 
build at home a Swiss village, in such 
way us to remember through life some 
of the real principles on which simple 
architecture depends. These Swiss 
cottages of his should not be spoken 
of as toys, but as helps in art-educa- 
tion. 





A pupit of Mr. Hunt, Miss E. H. 
Bartol, exhibits, by request, at Mr. 
Doll’s gallery, a drawing of a head, 
of which the master is justly proud. 
Its perfect simplicit'y and remarkable 
vigor bring to mind some of the 
sketches of the old painters. 





[An advertisement from this office announced that Mr.. William M. Hunt would 


take the charge in future of this department. 


Mr. Hunt’s engagements in his studio 


will not yet permit him to undertake this; and the enlarged department will still be 
under the editorial oversight of Miss Helen M. Knowlton. We are favored in its prep- 
aration, not only with the advice,.but with the pens, of several of our most distin- 
guished artists in America and abroad. ] 














(Figures 1 to7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; e.g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) thekey. Small letters without brackets, 
the range of the voice.] 


O. Ditson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Marguérite. 5. F. Gottschalk .7 
Chant de Guerre. Gottschalk $1.00 

The “ Sole Edition Exact and 
Complete” of Louis Gottschalk’s pos- 
thumous works for the piano-forte 
includes fourteen compositions of 
varying degrees of excellence and 
difficulty, some of which we have 
already noticed. “The Grand Waltz 
Brillante” (Marguérite) and “ The 
War Chant” present as marked con- 
trasts as any two numbers we could 
select. The Waltz is more melodic, 
and far less difficult, than the “ War 
Chant,” which, seemingly, would re- 
quire a musical Samson to give with 
effect ‘and vigor. But there is always 
a charm about Gottschalk’s lightest 
composition, a curious gypsy uncon- 
ventionality, as far as possible removed 
from time-honored traditions. To hear 
the brilliant author himself interpret 
his wild fancies, that in their most 
intricate movements had ever an air 
of abandon that made them seem the 
suggestion and inspiration of the 
moment, was an experience to recall 
with a certain thrill quite impossible 
to convey to another. We have never 
heard any pianist, however famous, 
who gave to Gottschalk’s composi- 
tions any but a kind of galvanized, 
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unreal life: the grotesqueness and 


the barbarism might remain; but the 


true beauty, the poetry, of the piece, 
was gone. Perhaps the most satisfy- 
ing for the average pianist are the 
quieter strains, born of his tenderest 
moods, when the -poetic sentiment, 
the grace, and even the sadness, of a 
heart troubled and oppressed, seeks 
expression, not in audacious eccen- 
tricities; but in sweet, if sometimes 
mournful and even monotonous 
melody. “La Berceuse,” “The Last 
Hope,” “Il Sospiro,” suggest them- 
selves. To a lover of these we may 
recommend “Marguérite,” as not be- 
yond a fair player’s technical ability, 
and likely to become a favorite. One 
needs, in playing Gottschalk’s music, 
that unconscious perception of tempo 
rubato, which Liszt declares absolute- 
ly essential to an interpretation of 
Chopin’s music, where the rhythm is 
not that of a metronome, but of a 
pulsing heart. “The War Chant” 
will frighten any except a first-rate 
executant : like“ Mazeppa,” its beauty 
would be obscured at the hands of 
one who seemed conscious of mechani- 
cal difficulties. Whether Gottschalk 
will be remembered most distinctively 
as virtuoso, or as composer, time alone 
will decide. That he possessed genius, 
we must all admit; that he was pos- 
sessed of culture, and an unusually 
profound knowledge of classical music, 
is ignored by many, who were fright- 
ened at his boldness, and dazzled by 
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his execution. The poetic tempera- 
ment was certainly his, with the 
poet’s gift of winning personal friends, 
whose enthusiasm is unquenched by 
death, or the years that have elapsed 
since those brilliant days when many 
prophesied that a new constellation 
had found place in the musical 
heavens. 

It is pleasant to read the warm- 
hearted, earnest tribute of friend- 
ship, with which Gottschalk’s artist 
friend, Espadero, prefaces the edition 
we owe to his fidelity in executing 
the trust reposed in him. 


The Leader. Palmer and Emerson. 


American School Music Reader: 
parts i, ii, iii, Emerson and 
Tilden. 


The first of these publications is an 
effort to bring before the public a fresh 
collection of sacred and secular music 
suitable for schools, conventions, choirs, 
and the home-circle. Many of the 
tunes have been written expressly for 
the work, which is preceded by a 
dozen or fifteen pages of theoretical 
and practical studies. 

The series of School Music Readers 
seems to have been prepared with care, 
and an evident desire to exclude every 
thing foreign to the subject, and keep 
the little books within the necessary 
limits to insure cheapness and popu- 
larity. It seems now to be a simple 
accepted fact, that children can learn 
music as easily and advantageously, in 
the beginning of their school-life, as 
they can the alphabet and multiplica- 
tion-table: it is a part of the system 
adopted in our common schools, with 
results patent to all. It is to this 
systematic training, beginning at the 
earliest age at which children are 
admitted to the primary schools, 
that this series is adapted. If used 
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intelligently and judiciously, it can 
hardly fail to secure the desired end, 
the explanations are so clear, the 
examples so simple, the progress so 
gradual, while the music, both original 
and selected, is good, and calculated to 


develop true musical taste. 
, 





J. W. ScHermernorn, 14 Bond 
Street, New York. 


Song Fountain. Tillinghast and 


Horton. 


A vocal music-book, for school and 
family use, compiled by well-known 
teachers of music in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and intended for those who have al- 
ready made some progress in singing 
at sight, and vocal development, and 
have a perception of tasteful and ap- 
propriate style in musical performance. 


The Art of Reading Music. Mrs. 


L. B. Humphreys. 


This professes to be a new method, 
founded on the Galin system, based on 
logical principles, and illustrated by a 
comprehensive series of progressive 
exercises, comprising all the ordinary 
melodic and rhythmic forms. Should 
this book fulfil its promise, it will 
certainly supply a need long and 
sorely felt by teachers as well as 
pupils: no cursory examination of it, 
however, would warrant a decided ex- 
pression of opinion. It is rather star- 
tling, also, to read Mrs. Humphrey's 
statement, that “ after studying music 
for years, under some of our best mas- 
ters, she was unable to read the sim- 
plest melody at sight.” Surely she 
could not have learned music in our 
public schools. Having suffered, and 
won the victory, she was anxious to 
impart the secret of success to others: 
hence this little book, with which it is 
worth while to faithfully experiment. 
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G. D. Russert & Co., 126 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


In thy Dreams. B. 5. (D 
toG.) Dudley Buck . . . .50 
What's your Opinion? F. 4. 


(E to F.) Dudley Buck .50 


These songs ‘are from a series of 
Five Songs, published as Opus 67, by 
the afthor. The first of the series, 
“ Ave Maria,” we have previously 
noticed. “In thy Dreams” is a 
melodic, richly harmonized slumber- 
song, with words from the German, 
translated by J. S. Dwight, — a song 
of the wind, the moon, and the bird, 
who only sing the lover’s song for 
him, — 

** A lover so shy of thee, 

He sends a song, a kiss, by me.”’ 


The accompaniment is somewhat 
difficult; but the whole composition 
is well worth learning. 

“ What’s your Opinion ?” is in the 
dangerous style, requiring to be sung 
archly, with that subtle flying light 
which characterizes the wit of Bea- 
trice. As far as possible removed 
from the coarseness of comic songs, 
it requires an appreciation of fun, 
tinctured with decorum, such as char- 
acterized Mrs. Kenwig, “so light, yet 
so severely proper.” If it be true that 
love confessed does shorten love’s 
dominion, ’tis wise, 

* Although the heart beat strong, 
To guard the secret well and long. 
The more your looks, your lips, express, 
The more you sigh, he’ll sigh the less: 
Till he proposed, I'd ne’er confess, — 
At least that’s my opinion.” 

It is a bright, tripping song, and 
bids fair to become a favorite in the 
concert-room before the season is 
over. 


This Twilight Hour. A. 
(D to A.) 


F. 


Peek sar o 
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Oh, still this ardent longing. A°. 
5. (C#toG.) Fesea . ... 


Two fine additions to the collection 
of German songs, with piano-forte 
accompaniment, published. under the 
title “ Allemannia.” Fesca’s name is 
guaranty for melody and appropriate 
accompaniment. A good soprano voice 
is requisite, and a flowing legato touch 
for the accompaniment, which is equal- 
ly difficult in the two songs. German 
words are also given. 


Happy? D. 3. (C#to F#.) 

Philp. 

A simple little ballad from the 
“Amphion,” a collection of English 
songs. 

** Lizabee with pensive eyes, 
’Neath a shady tree 


Wearily her needle plies, 
Many a sigh gives she.” 


But that is because she is doubtful, 
just a little, and has been waiting too 
long for somebody. 

When he comes, you may know it 
by her changing mood, as she sings, — 


** My heart is light; 
The skies are bright; 
And I read in the stars that shine, 
That my love’s been true 
As the heavens are blue, 
And his heart is all mine, all mine.” 


One Thought of Thee. 4 G. 
(DtoE.) Allen. . .. . 40 


The composer is presumably the 
well-known violinist. He has given 
a pleasing melody, reminding one of 
the best type of German song, with a 
sufficiently difficult accompaniment, 
every note of which seems required, 
however, to give the full effect to the 
song. It is the first number in a 
collection of concert-songs as sung 
by Mrs. J. M. Osgood, whose bright, 
pure soprano is so welcome an addi- 
tion to our list of concert-singers. 

















Letty’s Dower. G. 3. (D to 
E.) Henriette .... . 40 


Number four in the series just 
mentioned. Melody simple, accom- 
paniment equally so. The charm of 
the song will be in the way in which 
it is sung. 

Letty wished for a rose in Phil’s 
garden, which he readily plucked and 
gave her, complaining as he did 
so, — 

** «Never my prayer thus would you crown,’ 


Phil cried in despair: Lett, looking down, 
Said, ‘Phil, have you tried?’ ”’ 


We can guess the rest. There’s 
always a fair share of faint hearts in 
the world; but, after such a hint at 
possibilities, he who should lose his 
fair lady for want of asking would 
deserve to live a bachelor all his 
days. 


Iama Roamer. D. 4 (D to 
F#.) Mendelssohn. . . . .50 


A rollicking song, with an accom- 
paniment bold and dashing to match. 
A song for a man rather than a 
woman, at least, with the English 
words attached. The original Ger- 
man we do not know. 


Flower of Love-Lies-Bleeding. 3. 
F. (CtoD.) G. L. Osgood . .40 


A charming setting of Stoddard’s 
pretty poem for a contralto or bari- 
tone. Melody and accompaniment 
both simple and pleasing. The ballad 
tells of a little maid who had heard of 
the flower, unknown to her, of “ love- 
lies-bleeding.” She seeks assistance 
and information, — 


“T’ve found the wild rose in the hedge, 
T’ve found the tiger-lily, 
The blue flag by the water’s edge, 
The dancing daffodilly, 
Kingscups and pansies, 
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And every flower except the one I’m 
needing; 

Perhaps it blossoms at a later hour, — 

The flower of love-lies-bleeding.”” 





O. Dirson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Fantasie Diabolique: 6. A’. 
A. dy WOM. ct tt tt ee 


Certainly the title-page exhibits a 
good deal of diabolical fancy, with its 
imps and curling serpents, flames and 
forked tails. The piece has something 
of the rush of “Tam O’Shanter,” 
though the similarity of names in the 
two composers is merely a coincidence. 
This Mr. Warren, we believe, is the 
author of “The Inman March,” which 
was very popular about the time of 
the Jubilee. There is a great deal 
of hard practice in this fantasie for 
those who feel repaid in such an 
achievement. 


Where the Citron Bloometh. 
- Mees 2 « a> & &! « Gee 


A brilliant and pleasing Strauss 
waltz, not included in the bound vol- 
ume. The theme is a well known 
German air, skilfully treated — a kind 
of permitted conscription, when pop- 
ular airs are allowed to set the feet 
flying as well as tickle the ears. One 
or two of the waltzes are simpler than 
the average, but the others are diffi- 
cult enough to preserve the balance. 


Flower Song. F., 4. Gustave 
+e ole w oie 


A pleasing four-hand arrangement 
of a composition already popular, both 
as a piano solo and as given by the 
Beethoven Quintette Club. The parts 
are quite evenly balanced, as to diffi- 
culty ; as a duet, it is naturally more 
effective than for two hands. An 
agreeable addition to the list of duets 
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for home amusement. Certainly there 
is no pleasanter sight or sound than 
a brother and sister, or two sisters, 
uniting their taste and skill to brighten 
‘long winter evenings with good ligh: 
music, which sometime serves its pur- 
pose better than even a symphony or 
a sonata. 


Smuggler Galop. C. 3. J. S. 
Knight . . ss .30 


No suggestive of custom-house 
frauds, but sayoring rather more of 
the race-course. Dedicated to Col. 
H.S. Russell. Happy man! Toown 
a Smuggler, and have a galop dedi- 
cated tohim! Mr. Knight contrives 
to give a certain snap to all his dance- 
music, to do justice to which requires 
speed at the fingers’ ends to match the 
flying feet of the winning horse. A 
few octave passages, but as a whole 
not very difficult. 


Vocat. 


The Wooing. A. 2. (E? to ¥) 
Louise J. Brooks. A .30 


A simple sentimental ballad, ad- 


dressed to the beloved Leoline. Ac- 
companiment extremely easy. 
Two Hearts that Beat as One. 

3. C. (E toG.) W.C. Levey. .30 


Rather more pretentious than the 
preceding ; equally sentimental; en- 
deavoring to define the nature of love 
with no better success than Hermia 
and Helena of old. For a soprano; 
accompaniment of only moderate diffi- 
culty ; movement, andantino. 





S 2 
Arthur Sullivan . 


Sleep, my love, Sleep. 
(D. to F.) 35 


If Mr. Sullivan ever wrote any poor 
music we have never chanced to meet 
it. This pretty little slumber-song 
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is charming in its simplicity as well 
as in its flowing melody, and easy, 
though characteristic, accompaniment. 
Sure to be a favorite with all lovers 
of good Saxon music. 


Land of Love and Song. 4. E”. 
(C to E*.) Ciro Pinsuti . 40 


Quite an effective song for the 
concert-room, though not florid or 
brillianté ; admitting of great variety 
of expressian, and especially adapted 
for a contralto or mezzo-soprano with 
full, rich lower register; accompani- 
ment varied, but not very difficult. 


Thow rt like unto a Flower. 3. 
F. (Eto F.) Rubinstein .30 


A perfect gem for any one with a 
refined, delicate voice and style; the 
range is not great, but requires a 
soprano rather than a contralto timbre 
of voice. 


Fair and Fause. 3. F. (E to 
F.) Mme. Sainton Dolby 


A Scotch ballad about a lassie 


.30 


‘“ Who’s winsome though she’s mickle, 
I rede ye tak’ a care; 
She’s fause and she is fickle ; 
She’s fickle but she’s fair.” 


Should be sung archly, with the kind 
of bright lightness so essential to bal- 
lads of that type. 


Nothing. F. 3. wet Har- 


rison Millard . .50 


One more by our popular song 
writer. This time in a sad strain. 





“What's it all when all is done; 
After the dreaming the dreamer awakes.” 


The somewhat monotonous music is 
fitly wedded to the words; the whole 
in memoriam to Laura. 
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Fate. 3. B’. (F to G.) Virginia death alone is looked for to bring 

- « « . 30 peace and rest. Miss Gabriel’s com- 

positions are always scholarly, though 

Sadness is epidemic; the fateseems more often than not of a mournful 
to have been a dreary one when ring-dove type. 


es > Soe 


ADESTE FIDELES. 


Tuts celebrated hymn is indissolubly associated with the Christ- 
mas services of the Roman Catholic Church. 

There are a great many translations of it into English; but all of 
them, which are accessible to purchasers of music, are unfortunate, 
and but poorly suited for use in worship. 

From one of our own poets, we have received a version, wholly 
new, which has the merit of very close adherence to the Latin text, 
and which, we believe, will be welcomed by musicians in the services 
of the great festival. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY. , 

Our attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing additions, which have been made 
to the staff of the Boston University since 
the publication of the catalogue from 
which the lists in the College Directory 
were taken: — 

Henry C. Ahlborn, Pathological Anato- 
my; Henry C. Angell, Ophthalmology ; 
Mary Safford Blake, Diseases of Women ; 
Alonzo Boothby, Demonstrator ; Augustus 
H. Buck, Acting Dean of College of Liberal 
Arts and Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature ; Archibald K. Carruthers, 
Physiology; John Wesley Churchill, 
Rhetoric and Delivery ; Henry B. Clarke, 
Clinical Medicine; Edward P. Colby, 
Pharmacology ; Steven A. Emery, Har- 
mony and Musical Theory ; Randolph S. 
Foster, Topics in Pastoral Theology ; E. 
Bruno de Gersdorf, Pathology and Diag- 
nosis; Caroline E. Hastings, Anatomy ; 
Henry N. Hudson, History and Criticism 
of Shakspeare; Mercy B. Jackson, Dis- 
eases of Children; Holmes M. Jernegan, 
Operative and Clinical Surgery ; Frank B. 
Kimball, Microscopy ; James F. Babcock, 
Chemistry in its Applications to Medicine ; 


Nathan R. Morse, Diseases of Ciilcren ; 
George L. Osgood, Vocalization in Orato- 
ry; David Patten, University Registrar ; 
William E. Payne, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics ; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Modern Fiction ; J. Heber Smith, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics; T. Dwight 
Stowe, Diagnostics; George F. Suck, 
Orchestration ; Conrad Wesselhoeft, Ther- 
apeutics ; Walter Wesselhoeft, Anatomy ; 
William P. Wesselhoeft, George E. Whit- 
ing, Theory and Practice of the Organ; 
D. R. Whittier, Mathematics ; John H. 
Woodbury, Registrar of School of Medi- 
cine, and Professor of Diseases of Women ; 
Denton G. Woodvine, Librarian of the 
Medical School ; Edwin J. Foster, Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Law School; L. 
Franklin Snow, Registrar of the College 
of Music; John Hessie Emerson, Everett 
A. Boyden, Lewis F. Postle, Edmund 
Rex Zimmerman, Proctors. 


CORRECTIONS. 
Hartsville University is in Indiana, not in 
Ohio. . 
Furman University is in South Carolina, 
not in Georgia. 





THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


To meet the eagerness of the readers of Mr. Trollope’s story, we have anticipated 
in these pages the English edition. We are obliged to defer the publication of the 
next number to February, therefore, when it will be resumed. Whether people live 
now in America as they live in England may be a question ; but in this matter we lived 


2 little faster than we should have done. 








128 Old and New. 


Wirs this number of OLD AND NEW, the office of publication is changed 
from the house of Roberts Brothers, which has been our home for nearly five 
years, to that of Lee and Shepard. This change, made with a cordial good 
understanding between both firms, is made Yn and for the advantage of the read- 
_ ers of the journal, who secure certain facilities in the publication, which it is 
not possible for a house to give, as exclusively devoted to the publication of books 
as Messrs. Roberts. The cordial relations still subsist which have always existed 
between their firm and this journal; and one of their active partners, is still, as 
he has been from the beginning, one of the Directors of the Corporation which 
owns OLD AND NEW. 

A new series is begun with this volume, of which the additional features will 
appear from number to number. The considerable enlargement of the depart- 
ment of Fine Art is that which will first arrest the eye. It will be under the 
immediate oversight of some of the first artists of Boston, who have always given 
themselves most loyally to the improvement of fine art, whether in painting, in 
sculpture, or in architecture. This department alone will make more than three 
hundred pages annually, of the best fine-art criticism which can be secured 
by the efforts of men and women who have consecrated their lives to artistic 
studies. 

For the rest, the magazine must speak for itself, more distinctly than we can 
do. It retains the same advantages for entire independence under which it has 
long been published. The proprietors have no motive, and can have none, but to 
discuss, without fear or favor, every important topic which comes before the 
people of America; while they publish from month to month a magazine of the 
first class, which shall, as our first number said, “contain something to interest 
every member of an intelligent family.” 

We have every reason to be gratified by the readiness with which the public 
appreciates our purposes, and with the welcome which the press and public give 
even to our most outspoken criticism. We have endeavored always to enlist for 
the work of the magazine the ablest writers we could command in all parts of 
the country. We have attempted, for this purpose, not to commit ourselves to 
any narrow circle of contributors, however distinguished. Nor are we dissatisfied 
with an experience, which, in five years, has given us the opportunity to present 
to the American people some of the most remarkable papers written in that time 
by the authors of most distinction, and which has, at the same time, enabled us 
to introduce to the American people some of the younger writers now most wide- 
ly known, whose abilities, as we believe, we were among the first to discern. 

This is a proper place to say, what has never been said on these pages, that this 
magazine is the property of a corporation, chartered under the law of Massachu- 
setts for the single purpose of publishing OLD AND NEW. If, it were neces- 
sary to publish the names of the gentlemen and ladies who form this corporation, 
many of them would be recognized as among the leaders in the life of New Eng- 
land, or, as we have a right to say, of the United States. They represent almost 
every phase of religious thought, and almost every sphere of active life. In 
associating to publish OLD AND NEW, they have no object but to publish a 
fearless magazine, which may steadily work for the purpose avowed in its first 
prospectus,— “to improve the social and religious life of the American people by 
freely bringing forward subjects of the highest social and religious importance.” 



































Published Quarterly.—J axr Ary Nom- 
BER just issued, and contains over 100 
PAGES, 500 ENGRAVINGS, descriptions 
of more than 500 of our hest Flowers 
} and Vogetabtes. with Directions for Cul- 

ture. COLORED PLATE, etc.—The most 
useful and elegant work of the kind in the world. 
Only 25 cents for the year. Published in English 


and German. Ad 8 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


Ladies at Home 


And m who have other business, wanted as 

nts. Novel plans. pleasant work, GOOD PAY. 
Send 3 cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPH- 
IC COMPANY, 39-41 Park Place, New York. 


Dreer’s Garden Seeds. 


t@- ALWAYS FRESH AND RELIABLE. 23 
1875. Dreer’s Garden Calendar 1R75, 


Contains descriptive and priced lista of Vegetables, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every Garden Requisite. Beautifully I- 
lustrated. Mailed free. Address 

Henry A. DReeERr, Philadelphia, Pa. 














TEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


And universally acknowledged to be the 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 


WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867; LONDON, 1862. 


Special attention is respectfully directed to the latest 
improvement in their Pianofurtes — 


The New Patent Tone-Sustaining Pedal. 


This valuable and important invention greatly en- 
larges the capacity of the Piano-forte for the production 
of musical effects. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials 
and most thorough workmanship will permit. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


(HILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 43 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 





FLOWERS, FLOWERS, 


For Funerals and other special occasions in wreaths, 
a &c., arranged at short notice. 


properly packed for long distances. 
WM. H. SPOONER, 
FLORIST, 
Beacon Street, . . Boston. 


ers by mail promptly executed. Flowers | wi¢ 





Etcut DOLLARS 


Will buy a YounG AMERICA PRINTING PRESS, and 
teen Dollars a neat little printing office, includ- 
ing press, four fonts of type, two type cases, ink, 
&e. Send for a circular, which gives letters from 
people who, made miserable by py other 
presses, have finally become happy with a Young 
America. Address JOSEPH WATSON, 53‘Mur- 
ray St., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 
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The Subscription and Publication Office of 


OLD AND N|] 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 


Has been removed to the New and Elegant Establishment of _ 


LEH & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 41-45 Franklin Street, ... Boston. 
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BEST HOLIDAY GIFT 


FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER; PASTOR, FRIEND. 





GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’ S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


0.000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


3000 Fugraving ; 1840 Pages Quarto, 


Price 12 00. 


Webster now is glorious. 
very scholar knows its value. 
est defining Dictionary. 
tandard in this office. 
he etymo!l yg weent a rival. 
xcels in defining scientific terme. 
emarkable compendium of knowledge. 


[ Pres. augue Vassar Col. 
LW. H. Prescott. 
[Horace Mann. 
(4. H. Clapp, Government Printer. 
John G Saze. 
[Pres. Hitchcock. 
Pres. ag 


[ 
“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DiCTIONARY EXTANT.” — London Quarterly Review, Oct. 1 
20 to 1. 
The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries pet the country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the 


sales of any other Dictionaries. In proof of th 





8 we will send to any person, on applicatien, the state- 
ments of more than 100 Booksellers, from every rection of the country. 
Published by G. & C. MA RRIAM, Springtield. : Mass. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, oon Engravings. 


Common School 


oe Bigh School 
ss Academic 
“6 Counting House 


& 297 is 
iy 344 “ 
ss with numerous illustrations and 


many yaluable tables not to be tound elsewhere. 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 





[ESTA BLISHED 1801.) 





The Evening Post, 


| AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
Published in New York, Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly. 
Complete in all its Departments of News and Criticisms, 





TERMS FOR 1875, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


DAILY. 
GEE sétdttided seesicncedssedscceccvends wonsneneed $12.00 
SEMI-WEEKELY. 
PRONE CRO FORE. 50. cccccccsccicccocndcesvescsss 3.00 
OEE cis conrcescenbcoerevesééece 12.50 
ETE TEE I a 22.00 
WEEKLY. 


I NN MU So rre sacccoccescncevesbosscsace 
Five copies, one year............. see 
Ten copies, one year.............. 
Twenty copies, one year 

After January 1, 1875, the Publishers will pay the post- 
age. 

The abore rates are as low as those of any first-class 
newspaper published. 

We will send on trial the Daily one month for 81, the 


Weekly two ‘ore for 25c .ur the Semi- Weekly two 
months for 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 
ADDRESS 





WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO... . 
[2] 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals will find it 
to their advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. Either of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with the Evenine Post, on re- 
ceipt of the sum named in addition to the regular rates 
given above. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices of the re- 
spective publishers, postage paid. 

Monthlies.— Atlantic, $3.25; Harper's, $3.25; Scrib- 
ner’s, $3.25: Lippincott’s, $3.00; Galaxy, $3.00; Old and 
New, $3.00; Eclectic, $4.00; Agriculturist, $110; St. 
Nicholas, $2.50; Popular Science Monthly, $4.00; New 
York Medical Journal. $3 25. 

Weeklies. — Harper's Weekly, $3.25; Harper's Same, 
$3.25; Appleton’s Journal, $3.25; Living Age, $6.75; 
Advance, $2.50 

Persons wishing to order more than one of the above- 
named papers or magazines, or any others not included 
in this list, are invited to send for terms. 


New York. 























Gladstone, Prof. Huxley, 











The most eminent writers of the day, such as Prof. Max | 
Maulier, Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Hon. W. E. 
Edward 


Power Cobbe, Richard A. Proctor, Matthew Arnold, 
The Duke of Argyll, Alfred Russell Wallace, Charlies 
Kingsley, Arthur Helps, James Anthony Froude, Mrs. 
Mulech, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Thacke- 
ray, Wm. Black, Thomas Hardy, Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. 
Parr, Julia Kavanagh, Mrs. Macquoid, Jean Iugelow, 
Fritz Beuter, Erckmann-Chatrian, Ivan Turguenteff, 
W. W. Story, Robert Buchanan, Tennyson, Browning, 
and many others, are represented in the pages of 











_LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


THE Livixe AGE has been publirhed for more than thirty 
Commended in the outset by Pieskdens oe Judge Story, 


naty pene with constantly increasing success. 
cellor Kent, historians Sparks, Pres- 


cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, and many others, it has never failed to meet the — support of the 


best men of the country, an 
It has now absorbed its youn ger 
and will go onward in its special field 
A weekly e, of 


has admittedly continued to stand “at the head of its class.” 

and only competitor, ** EVERY SATURDAY,” 
with increased resources and 

sixty-four pages, THE LIVING AGE gives Sore than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages 


and with a ae eteness attempted b: 


wang, ene ma ee, 


body of Forelgn Periodi 
g the coming year, 7. y Serial and Short Stories of 


of reading-matter yearly, age | 
inexpensive form, conalderin its great amount = matter, wit 
no —— publication. the best 


four large volumes. It presents in an 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
Reviews, Crit- 


ical, and Political Information, from the en 


LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 


will be 


hod 





ven, together wi 





with an 
Waluasle Literars and Scientific matter of the « day from 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and 


Knowledge an 


any other periodical in the world, of the most 
Bos of the above named and’ many other 
ditors, representing every department of 


In sLort, the Lrvine . AGE is Sousteetie as a time, labor, and money-saving publication. It furnishes 


ped bo satisfactorily fresh and CO 
spensad: 


erican readers ; — indis: 


PLETE Sa of a literature that is indispensable to 
cael embraces th 


e productions of 


TEBp ABLEST IIVING RITERs 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. Attention is invited to the following recent 


Opinions of The Irving Ase. 


“* Reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, — all topics of living interest.’ — 


“Simply 
abreast venst of ‘the 
science or literatu 

“In no other single publication can there be found so 
= of sterling literary excellence.*’— J. Y. Zvening 


* “sum imei the most unqualificd praise we can be- 
imes. 
- The p ogee of all our eclectic publications." — The Na- 


ion, 
And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
— The Advance, Chicago. 

* Grows richer and richer sholengw it lives. There 
no other known way of getting so much 
so little money."* — Christian ston. 

“ We know of no way in which one can so easil: 
well informed in the best English thought of our 
through this journal.’’ — Christian Unii . FF. 

* [t maintains its ition, now held for many years, 
as the best periodical of select ee py: in the world. 
No other keeps so high astandard, or is edited with 
such unerring good taste. It is a thorough compilation 
of what is best in the literature of the day, whether 
relating to history, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, sci- 
ence, —- theology, criticism, or art.*’— Hartford 
Daily Couran 

“It gives articles from the rreat forcign quarterlies 
which its rivals have not room for. It alxo gives the best 
serial storics.. .. Jt has no equal in any country."’ 
Philadelphia Press. 


paicgennbieto any vy) who ny rmee to Rese 
ong, e age in any department o! 
— Boston Scurnal. 


keep 
ime, as 


“A pure and ———— reservoir and a ef enter- | Post. 


truction.’’ — Lon t C. Winthrop. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8. 00 a@ year, free os postage. 
sent gratis to any one getting up a club of five new subscrib 


reading ed and 





ae best periodical in America."*—Rev. Theo. L 


~ The best periodical in the world. "— Alfred B. Street. 

“ With italone a reader may fairly keep up with ail 
that is im nt in, the literature, history, politics, and 
science o the day."’ — The Methodist, N. Y. 

“ The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the Envlish language are here gathered 
together."*— Jllinois State Juurnal. 

eMore than ever toalpcanabte, in these days of fre- 
quent ¥ -¥ in expensive English reviews, of arti- 
cles ll = aveowons current inquiry, by such 
men as Max Muller, Hux Tyndall, many others." 
— Milwaukee Daily ‘Sentinel 

* its publication in weekly numbers gives to ita great 
advantage over its monthly Comsenapoceriee in be spirit 

f its 





“ Of all periodicals in the wort. if aman can take only 
one, he should by all means take LitTELL’s LIVING AGE. 
...+ There is nothing comparabie to it in true value in 
the — range of periodical literaturc.’*— Mobile Daily 


egist 

a | he more noted ne w novels appear as serials, and the 
more distinguished foreign thinkers in = science, 
and art are represented in its pages. the only 
compilation thut presents with a ceeietoteny complete- 
ness. a8 well as freshness, the best literature of the al- 
most innumerable and gencraily inaccessible Seropean 
quarterlics. monthlics, and weeklics,—a literature em- 
bracing the productions «f the ablest and most cultured 
writers living.. It is, theretore. indispensable to every 
one who desires a thorough compendium of all that is ad- 
mirable and notewurtly in the litrary world.'* — Boston 


Volume begins January 1. 
eTS. 


An extra copy 


CLUS PRICES FUR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of ‘ LITTELL’s LivinG AGE’ and of one or other of our vivacious American month- 
lies, a subscriber will tind himself in command of the whole situation.” — rhiladelphia Eve’ng Dulletin.] 


For $10.50 (covering pregame of postage on both periodicals, instead of for $10.00 wit 


tay ace 
HE LivinG AGE and either one of the American four-dol/ar monthly Mag- 


not prepaid, as heretofore) T 
azines (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar, or A eed 3 Journal, weekly) will sent for a year; Ay for 
$9.50, THE LivineG AGE and Scribner’s St. Nicholas. 

ADDRESS LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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THE UNITARIAN REVIEW 
RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE — 
‘FOR 1875. 





Rev. JOHN, H. MORISON, D. D. 


Rev. HENRY H. BARBER, | Eprrors. 


Rev. CHARLES H. BRIGHAM, 
Mrs. CHARLES LoweE, 

The-ends for which the Review has been established will be steadily pursued. As 
stated by previons editors, these are : — 

I. To meet the demands of the advanced Christian thought and scholarship of the 
age. 

II. To deepen the interest in moral and religious subjects, and promote the culture 
of the religious life. 

III. To stimulate and help forward the Christian activities of the times, especially 
those of the Unitarian body. 

IV. To note the significance of current events and literature, and carefully review 
all important Theological and Religious Books, or those which vitally concern the so- 
cial and moral interests of the community. 

The success which has attended the enterprise as conducted by Mr. Lowe, in calling 
forth papers of large ability and various interest, and the approbation which has been 
extended to the Review, give encouragement to renewed efforts to make it represent the 
best theological culture and serve the highest interests of Liberal Christianity. 

Besides furmer Editors, the following are regular contributors to the Review. 


Rev. E. H. Sears, D. D. Rev, H. W. Bellows, D. D. 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. Prof. Ezra Abbott, L. L. D. 


Rev. Henry W. Foote, Editorial 


Contributors. 


Rev. Thomes Hill, D. D. Prof. C. C. Everett, D. D. 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, D. D. Rev. Charles H. Brigham. 
Rev. Geo. W. Hosmer, D. D. Rev. G. E. Ellis, D. D. 
Rev. J. T. Bixby. Rev. A. P. Putnam, D. D. 
Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, D. D. Arthur T. Lyman, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. O. White. Rev. J. C. Parsons. 

Miss E. P. Channing. Cc. C. Smith, Esq. 


Articles are expected frgm able Foreign Contributors. 
Rev. Charles II. Brigham will continue to furnish notices of recent German Theologi- 
cal Works and will also notice one or more French Theological Books in each number. 
Mrs. Charles Lowe will continue to contribute Notes on Things at Home and Abroad. 
All articles for the Review should be addressed to Rev. Henry H. Barber, who will 
also have charge of the editorial correspondence. 





All Subscriptions must be paid by contributors, as well as others, to the Proprietor, 
who has sole charge of the Publishing Department. 

New Publications. Books sent to the Editor will be reviewed, and a number 
containing the notice sent to the Author or Publisher. 

Advertisements will be inserted on very favorable terms, and the Magazine sent 
Advertisers FREE, who desire it, during the term of the Advertisement. 

The Review will bé published the first of every month, in numbers of 104 pages, 
which will give over 1200 pages a year, two large Royal Octavo volumes, well 
printed on fine paper and new type. 

%@ Subscribers will be furnished with the hack volumes of past years, in exchange 
for the old numbers, by paving the cost of binding. 

Terms, Five Dollars a year; single numbers, 50 Cents. 

CLUBS.—Two Copies to one address, NINE DOLLARS. 
Six Copies. TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS. 
Postage will be Prepaid on all Copies sent by Mail. 


LEONARD C. BOWLES, Proprietor, 


Noa. 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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Ghristmas and New Year's Presents! 


WORCESTER’S 


eLIONA RIES. 


af e what I think is the BEST AUTHORITY, Worcester’s Large Dictionary. * * * Hon. 


WORCESTER 


The AUTHORITY of 


ERETT HILLARD, TODD, ABBOTT, 
UMNER, HOLMES, BARTLETT, ALEXANDER, 



















RIVES, BRYANT, EMERSON, AGASSIZ, 
MILES, IRVING, BROWNSON, HENRY, 
WINTHEOP, LONGFELLOW, ALLIBONE, McIVOR, 


CHEEVER, BAIRD 





MARSH, 
U. S. SENATE. U. 8S. House of Representatives. 
p’t of State. Dep’t of Justice. Treasury Dep't. Librarian of Congress, 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


MORRIS, MANN. 
























BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
7 Franklin Street, ‘ . . 5 ‘ . Boston. 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


MUNROE & OO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


No. 7 Rue Scribe, PARIS, 


AND 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., No.8 WALLSTREET, NEW YORE, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit to Travellers in all parts of Europe, etc., etc. 


















Credits Issued and Bills Drawn on above by 


ANDREW T. HALL, No. 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 








1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months. 12 Months. 
One Full Page. . - « $50.00 $112.50 £20.000 $360.40 4 
Half Page or One Column - « 25.00 56.25 10.000 180.00 
Quarter of Pagecr Half Column 165 00 33.75 60.00 10800 
2d Page of oer « « «© « «© 8000 180.00 320.00 6576.00 
3a « « «© «© « FOO00 357.50 280.00 504.00 
4th * o¢ - «© « « « 100.00 225.00 400.00 720.00 
#@ All communications relating to ADVERTISEMENTS for “OLD AND NEW,” should be addressed to 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41-45 Franklin Street, ..... +; +, ++ BOSTON, 


15) 


\HoLipays. | 
_ NOVELTY PRINTING. PRES 


Unequaled for Amateur or Business. F 
THE MOST FASCINATING, wD t 


poLIne GI 


2,500 IN USE- 


Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Agent 
Addresses to : 





BENJ.O. WOODS & GCC 


Mauufacturers and Dealers in 


=Hvery Description of Pig Mali 


£9 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MAS 


We shall have ready fur the HOLIDAYS, a 


Card Press, Price, $5.00. 





The New-England Trust 1 


85.Devonshire Street & 16 Water Street, Boston. — 





Chartered Capital $560,0 


WITH LIBERTY OF INCREASE To $1,000,000. 
Four per ce::t.' ntere-t éiowed ou Depusita, on daily bails 
$300 and upwerds, subject to check at sight. 


Five per cent, on Npecial Deposits fora period not less than sax more 


It will also act as TRANSFER AGENT for RaAIDROAD and other STOCK Connuwace 
TIONS,.aud as Agent forthe issuing. registering, or counter-signing the ceri j 
stock, bonds, or ‘other evidences of debt, and fur the payment of dividends ane int 
of any Corporation, assoviation, municipality, State or public authority; and alee 
Agent or Attorney for the care aud management of invested property, aud for ® 
collection of dividends and interest. 

It.is by law made a Jegal depository of money paid into court by the pained 
any legal proceeslings, or which may be brought into court by reason of any @ 1 
or judgment in equity or otherwise. 

BUARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Directors. 
President. AMOS A, LAWRENCE. 
OTIS NORCROSS. Bie a aan et 
Vice-Presidents. NATHANIEL J. BY ADLER, 
gEPPREY R. WRA’ KECT. WILL:AM PERKINS. 


VOHN C. LEE JOUN A. BYSSH er. 
ALBERT FEARLNG. . JEFFERSON COOLIDGS. 


N. H. HENCHMAN, Secretary. 


BOSTON, Dec, 15, lid 


wehore 


o 
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